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EMEMBER the old time pic- 

tures of the housewife darning 
socks with her sewing basket in 
her lap? That was the same house- 
wife who used to scrub the kitchen 
floor every Saturday morning. 
But you know how the modern 
woman feels about darning—so 
don’t buy hosiery that is partly 
worn out before you put it on! 


This is what we mean: Most 
hosiery is dyed by a process which 
“scorches’”’ the fabric, makes the 
threads brittle and greatly reduces 
their wearing quality. 


The Durham Hosiery Mills 
have found a way to remedy this. 
They have perfected an exclusive 
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Try this on 
your hosiery 


Do you buy hosiery that is 
PARTLY WORN OUT? 


dyeing process which seals up in 
the fabric all its original strength 
and wear-ability. Try to tear a 
Durable-DuRHAM stocking or 
sock. It can’t be done. Try it 
with heavy cotton or sheer silk, 
whichever you choose—it will 
successfully resist the full strength 
of your two hands. 


Hosiery men say that this 
Durham dye appeal is the strongest 
sales argument that has appeared 
in hosiery advertising for years. 
Weare glad they confirm our own 
opinion, We are glad the public 
does, too—by purchasing more 
Durable-DurHAM Hosiery than 
any other kind made. 
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THE COCOA MARKET—Unitil 
1918, cocoa was a beverage con- 
sumed by only 15%of the population 
of the United States. Cocoa adver- 
tisers were merely engaged in com- 
petition forthe patronage ofthe 15%. 





Atter 


the interrupting IDEA 





THE RUNKEL MARKET —In 
1918, Runkel Bros., Inc., increased 
their market to 95% by developing 
product and plan, re-branding and 
advertising ‘‘All-Purpose Cocoa’’ 

for Drinking, Bakingand Cooking. 
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EDERAL finds Interrupting Ideas for its 
clients, because Federal is not satisfied with 


Some ma 
ing so fa 
visability 


retail stor 


concluded 





rut merchandising and placid presentation. 
Federal seeks and finds the Idea so funda- 
mental and true, so original and new, that it 
interrupts the roving eye, rivets the attention 
and spurs to action. Is your advertising /nter- 
rupting? Perhaps we can help you make it so. 


“Put it up to men who know your market.” 


FEDERAL 


Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Six East Thirty-ninth St., N. Y. 


Consultation without obligation 
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F anyone doubted it before, the 
| events of the past few months 
demonstrated quite con- 
clusively that the retail store is 
the neck in the distribution bot- 
tl. Many manufacturers have 
discovered, to their loss and dis- 


badly choked up that they have 
been unable to get their goods 
into consumption. 
Whether or not the retailer is 
0 blame makes no difference. So 
issatisfied are these manufactur- 
ers with the situation that many 
$ of them are setting about to find 
radical means of remedying it. 
Some manufacturers are even go 
ing so far as to consider the ad- 
‘§ visability of opening their own 
h ifretail stores. These concerns have 
concluded that the independent re- 





Le lailer is a hopeless stumbling 
le block in the path of their success, 
it and that the only way they can 
- gt around the obstacle is to 


launch into retailing on their own 
fe kecount. Still other manufactur- 
). iets who are not so disgusted with 
he co-operation received from re- 
uilers have drawn a moral in the 
lage number of factory-to-con- 
mer and jobber-to-user surplus 


~ tock sales that have been recently 
C. fried on with more or less suc- 
‘3 is, and have concluded that 


kere must be a real opportunity 
b this idea of going past both 
it jobber and the retailer direct 
Othe people who finally. use the 
BOGS, 

To these manufacturers who 
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Should Manufacturers Run Their 
Own Retail Stores? 


An Analysis of Both the Advantages and Disadvantages of the Plan 


By S. C. 


Lambert 


are thinking of opening up their 
own stores we would say that be- 
fore doing so they had better 
“Stop, Look and Listen.” Manu- 
facturers’ chains have been in 
existence for a number of years. 
Several of them have been quite 
successful, but the history of these 
ventures is not uniformly favor- 
able. A manufacturer who may 
think that all his distribution 
troubles will be over as soon as 
he has a chain of his own out- 
lets has an expensive lesson to 
learn. 

This article is written with the 
idea of helping these manufactur- 
ers. The subject is of interest to 
all manufacturers, even though 
they do not contemplate going into 
the retail field themselves. Manu- 
facturers who have been retailing 
for years have made some highly 
important discoveries that should 


influence manufacturers in all 
lines in shaping their retail 
policies. 


The chief benefits to be derived 
by a manufacturer from the 
operation of his own retail stores 
are: 

1. Where a manufacturer has 
his own chain of stores he should, 
if they are properly managed, re- 
ceive almost 100 per cent co- 
operation in backing up his con- 
sumer advertising. 

2. Retail prices can sometimes 
be lowered. 

3. Any service work demanded 
of the retailer can be rendered 
more satisfactorily. 
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4. Substitution can be more 
surely avoided. 

5. The consumer and his tastes 
can be studied at first hand. 

6. The product itself can fre- 
quently be improved as a result 
of direct contact with the user. 

7. New and strong sales argu 
ments can be developed. 

8. A sound knowledge of retail 
costs and management is obtain- 
able in this way which can be 
turned to account in dealing with 
independent retailers. 

9. Advertising and display ma- 
terial can be improved and used 
to better advantage. 

10. Road salesmen 
trained in these stores. 

11. Independent dealers can be 
secured through the force of 
example. 

All manufacturers who have 
gone in for retailing have by no 
means derived all of the benefits 
enumerated above; but some of 
these benefits and many other in- 
direct advantages have resulted to 
a number of the manufacturers 
who have operated their own 
chain stores. 


can be 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


But now before you get too 
enthusiastic on the subject, Ict us 
list a few offsetting disadvantages 
that manufacturers have experi- 
enced in trying to retail their own 
goods. Here they are: 

1. Often these stores have been 
operated at an actual financial 
loss. In nearly every instance it 
has taken these stores years to 
get on a paying basis. 

2. The great danger of trying to 
compete with your own retailers. 
Where the manufacturer aims to 
sell his entire output through his 
own stores this objection is not 
encountered, but where a manu- 
facturer tries to carry water on 
both shoulders he often spills 
either one bucket or the other 
before he gets very far. 

3. Where retailers do handle the 
line despite the competition of the 
manufacturer they frequently do 
so grudgingly. They back-shelve 
it and knock it at every oppor- 
tunity. As a result the manu- 
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facturer’s own stores may be suc 
cessful, but the antagonism from 
the independent retailer is so keer 
that the distribution through out- 
side channels is of very littl 
benefit to the manufacturer. 

4. When a manufacturer op 
erates his own stores he ; 
obliged to maintain very hig 
standards. The stores must ip 
evitably be operated on. wha 
might be called a luxurious scak 
in order to make a sufficient im 
pression on the independent r 
tailer. The overhead is so hig 
that this is one reason why thes 
stores are so often financially wu 
profitable. 

5. As is the case with all chai 
stores, the importance of a hig 
class store manager cannot b 
over-emphasized. 
cult to get such a manager un 
less he is given more than a sal 
aried interest in the enterprise. 

6. The manufacturer’s chai 
store is so occupied in trying t 
sell its own goods to the publi 
that it often does not respond 
quickly enough to popular de 
mand. Consequently the inde. 
pendent retailer who has a more 
varied line to offer is often at an 
advantage in competing with the 
manufacturer’s chain. 

This possible opposition o 
antagonism of the established re 
tail trade is probably the mos 
important point to be considered 
Naturally the manufacturer’ 
chain has been the cause of much 
indignation among retailers who 
have felt that these new shops it- 
truded on their private domain. 
Many of these dealers have 
claimed, and perhaps with a cer 
tain amount of justice, that the re- 
tail stores owned and operated 
by firms who were essentially 
manufacturers, have been formed 
for the selfish idea of hogging re- 
tail and wholesale profits as well 
as legitimate manufacturing 
profits. And when the coming 0! 
the manufacturer's chain meant 
the cutting of prices in a give? 
locality, the independent retailer’ 
howl has been still more vocifer- 
ous. 

However, it appears that thert 
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Our readers gave $400,000 


in December and January 


In addition to gifts to many other charitable 


causes, our readers contributed $400,000 


to the 


Christian Herald China Famine Fund during 


December and January. 


December and January! These were the particular 
months most fraught with depression, psychological 


and actual. 


It doesn’t cheapen our readers’ generosity to em- 
phasize the fact that their generosity has the backing 
of unusual financial ability. 


There are oases in 
every desert. And no 
matter how dead gen- 
eral business may feel, 
there are always “live” 
markets to be found. 


In times of temporary 
depression, the ablest 
sales and advertising 
managers are searching 
out the groups of people 
whose thrift, financial 
stability, and level- 


headedness make them 
a market where im- 
mediate selling can be 
pushed hard—and 
where domination can 
be won while faint- 
hearted competitors 
leave a clear field. 


They find such a mar- 
ket in the 300,000 sub- 
stantial, well-fixed fam- 
ilies reached complete- 
ly and exclusively by 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


New York 
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is plenty of evidence to show that 
when properly located and man- 
aged the  manufacturer’s retail 
store does not infringe upon the 
dealer’s rights or profits, but has 
served as a means of stimulating 
his business. For this reason 
there is probably not so much re- 
sentment upon the part of the re- 


tailers toward manufacturers’ 
chains to-day as there was a few 
years ago. 

Before going further it is 


worth while to look into the vari- 
ous financial and executive ar- 
rangements which exist between 
the manufacturing concern and 
its own. retail outlets, as this has 
a bearing upon their usefulness 
and purposes. 


STORES TAKE ENTIRE PRODUCT 


The most closely aliied arrange- 
ment is that of such concerns as 
Browning, King & Co., and the 
Library Bureau. These companies 
are primarily manufacturers, but 
have their stores as the exclusive 
outlets for their products. The for- 
mer company says, on this point: 
“This house began business to 
manufacture clothing. It started 
in about 1868 to retail the pro- 
ductions of its own workshops. 
Beginning with one store, we now 
have seventeen; and the entire 
output of our factory is sold 
through our own retail stores. 
We manufacture exclusively for 
them.” This exemplifies the type 
of manufacturer who took up re- 
tailing after starting his manu- 
facturing. The other type of 
maker-seller, where buying and 
selling grew up hand in hand, is 
illustrated by the other firm, 
which says: “From its inception 
more than forty years ago the 
Library Bureau has always manu- 
‘factured all the goods that it sells 
and it has always sold only the 
goods that it manufactures.” 

Next in order we find the chain 
stores, such as those of A. G. 
Spalding & Brothers, the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co., and similar 
concerns. These stores are out- 
lets for a large portion of the 
factory output, but the manu- 
facturers’ sales are not confined 
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exclusively to these stores, as 
there are independent dealers also 
carrying the same goods. Some 
companies have independent deal- 
ers only in the larger cities, others 
only in the smaller towns which 
they cannot profitably cover with 
a store of their own, while still 
others have both arrangements. 

There are also a large number 
of manufacturers who have only 
one, two or three retail stores 
of their own. For example, 
The Warner Brothers Company 
(maker of Redfern Corsets), has 
three such shops, located in New 
York, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, The L. E. Waterman Co. 
has stores in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Boston and Mon- 
treal. The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany operates stores in many of 
the leading cities. The Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co. has two New York 
stores. As a rule these stores are 
not started primarily for profit, al- 
though it has frequently happened 
that they turn out to be profitable. 
The two Gotham stores (one eight 
feet wide by fifty feet deep, the 
other eight and a half by a hun- 
dred) do a retail business of a mil- 
lion and a quarter dollars a year. 

There is another class of retail 
store that is held in such close 
association with a manufacturing 
company as to fall into the general 
class of factory-controlled stores. 
This is exemplified by the retail 
connections of The H. Black 
Company (Wooltex garments). 
Several members of this organi- 
zation are financially interested in 
retail stores, notably the Tailored 
Woman Shop on Fifth Avenue. 
Mr. Black, the president of the 
company, became interested in 
these shops so that his concern 
might learn more about the op- 
eration of its distributive chan- 
nels. 

Sometimes, for purposes of ad- 
ministration, a separate controlling 
and operating company is formed 
to own and manage the manu- 
facturer’s retail outlets, particu- 
larly among the larger chain-store 
type. This almost puts them into 
the class of those who are retail- 
ers first, but there are a sufficient 
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Five Hundred Thousand 
“BOY” Appetites 


A boy eats his three squares every day, and keeps 
the chinks filled in between times. His appetite is 
keenly receptive of suggestion, and he is not bash- 
ful about hinting to mother that he’d like “this” and 
wants to try “that.” 


Introducing a food product into 500,000 homes 
through the regular daily menu of more than that 
many active, hearty American boys, averaging 1514 
to 16 years old, is profitable business. Some of the 
country’s leading food merchandisers are follow- 
ing this course successfully by advertising in 


AMERICAN Boy 


“The Biggest, Brig’ 
for dnp in or the a 
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Push or Pull? 


With intense competition ahead, 


this question assumes a new importance for 


every manufacturer 


OW far can manufacturers today rely 

on dealer “push” as a help in selling? 

_ The average hardware store carries be- 

tween 6,000 and 10,000 items. The corner 

druggist has 5,000 different articles; even 

the grocer must divide his selling efforts 
into over a thousand parts. 


What chance has your product in all 
this? Grant that you sell the dealer—how 
much “push” can he in turn exert for you 
on his customers—the final consumers on 
whom your business is founded? 


It is no longer a question of desire, nor 
even of profit to the dealer. No dealer 
can be a salesman for a thousand lines. 


The dream of having all dealers “‘push- 
ing” a product has been surpassed, in the 
case of the progressive manufacturer, by 
the reality of a hundred ard five million 
people “pulling” his product off the dealers’ 
shelves. 

Indeed, some of the widest-selling com- 
modities in America—articles stocked 
wherever stores exist—are sold without a 
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® Pushing is always clumsy. In business 
it is not only a clumsy but a costly way. 


sales force of any kind. Consumers, led 
by the advertising, “pull” millions of dollars’ 
worth of these commodities off the dealers’ 
shelves each year. 


On most articles such a total supplanting of 
“push” by “pull” can never be made possible. 
But the extent to which advertising, as a selling 
force, can be utilized is a study that vitally con- 
cerns every manufacturer. 


Are you taking full advantage of the “pull” 
that can be exerted by 105,000,000 people? 


The manufacturer who clings to the less efh- 
cient and more costly method of “push” with 
any part of his selling cost which could more 
profitably be spent in creating a demand for his 
product, deliberately handicaps himself in com- 
petition with the manufacturer who utilizes to 
the full the more efficient and less expensive 
method of “pull.” 


iy 


For many products that are now the “largest sellers’ 
in their fields, the J. Walter Thompson Company 
has helped build volume by planning and preparing 
advertising campaigns that created consumer “pull.” 


' | J WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI LONDON 
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number which stick to their orig- 
inal purpose of aiding the manu- 
facturing end to classify them 
with those previously mentioned. 

It is illuminating to learn how 
and why manufacturers started 
these retail stores. Several com- 
panies now doing a large manu- 
facturing business started out as 
retailers. Occasionally a_ store- 
keeper, finding an unusual de- 
mand for an article has gone ex- 
tensively into the making .of that 
product, as was somewhat the case 
with P. Centemeri & Company, and 
also with the Owl Drug Stores. A 
few also developed both branches 
of the industry hand in hand, as 
in the case of the Library Bureau, 
but in most of the present con- 
cerns the retail end was an after- 
development. 

One of the main reasons which 
led manufacturers to adopt this 
distribution’ plan was to obtain 
greater volume of sales than 
could be secured otherwise. In 
many instances the chain has been 
started only as a last resource. It 
has been resorted to as a desperate 
remedy for a desperate situation. 
In numerous instances manu- 
facturers have not committed 
themselves to a general policy of 
selling their output through their 
own stores, but have only opened 
up an occasional store here and 
there because of extraordinary 
competitive conditions that existed 
in these communities. Often it 
was known beforehand that these 
stores could not be made to pay, 
but it was deemed advisable to 
open them up anyway as a means 
of holding back strong competi- 
tion. Where this has been done 


these chains might be called 
“strategy stores.” Manufacturers’ 
stores have often been started 


when a market had to be created 
for a new article. Sometimes 
when no independent dealers were 
yet in the field (as was the case 
when automobiles were first made) 
or when the goods were so novel 
that dealers were hesitant in tak- 
ing them up, the manufacturers 
have been able to get distribution 
by means of their own stores. 

As an instance of this, the Den- 
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nison Manufacturing Company 
says: “Our retail stores were 
established in large centres chiefly 
because in the early days of the 
company we were not able to get 
stationers to carry a sufficiently 
large stock of our goods. Our 
stores were more warehouses 
than retail stores.” 

But even excluding novelties, 
sales of such staple articles as 
shoes, clothing and candy have 
been increased in this way. One 
manufacturer of shoes, for ex- 
ample, told the writer that he felt 
he had not been selling as many 
pairs of shoes through the inde- 
pendent dealers in various commu- 
nities as could be sold. He had 
been advertising the independent 
retail dealer for some time and 
had a feeling that substitution was 
being practised, as complaints were 
beginning to become numerous. 
Upon opening stores of his own 
he at once eliminated the evil of 
substitution and also found that 
sales jumped vastly beyond the 
volume formerly sold by the in- 
dependent retailers in those dis- 
tricts. Yet this product is one 
for which the demand is prac- 
tically standard from year to 
year. 


RESULTANT LOWER PRICES 


Although few retail stores 
have been started with the idea 
of reducing retail prices or of 
improving the quality of manu- 
factured articles, nevertheless 
this has often been an after ef- 
fect. One company, whose sales 
figures are available, has been 
able to market its goods at 15 
to 20 per cent less than the inde- 
pendent retailer would demand 
and has, therefore, given the pub- 
lic a better article for the same 
price. 

The possibility of marketing a 
product at a lower retail price 
through factory-owned stores 
seems to depend largely upon the 
share of the industry occupied by 
that article. An electric lighting 
fixture, for instance, is but one 
of many products in the elec- 
trical appliance field. Necessarily 
(Continued on page 154) 
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—a selling force that never 
misses fire; 


24 sheets—200 square feet of color- 
ful lithography—proclaim your 
| sales message to all the people. 


NORDHEM SERVICE 
TO POSTER ADVERTISERS 


—1is a substantial service based on 
Experience and Results in handling 
National accounts and solving 
successfully knotty problems in’ 
distribution. 


Details on request 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 


Rster Advertising in the Ulnited States and Canada 
& West 4OuK Sreet 
Bessemer Building 


New York City 
Pittsburgh. ~ Pa. 
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Security MANuFAcTuRING Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE SECURITY AUTO 
THEFT SIGNAL 
Los ANGELES, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

May we inquire whether you have 
ever published articles dealing with the 
attitude of jobbers and jobbers’ asso- 
ciations toward the large mail-order 
houses? We are confronted with the 
problem of deciding whether or not to 
sell mail-order houses at the risk of 
jeopardizing our jobbing connections. 
Any information you have on this sub- 
ject will be appreciated. 

x. Mayers, 
sales Manager. 


Cat. 


ROM the very nature of things 

jobbers and jobbers’ associa- 
tions are not business friends of 
the retail mail-order houses. 

A manufacturer who sells goods 
to the catalogue concerns natur- 
ally incurs the jobbers’ dis- 
pleasure. This may be serious or 
not, according to the strength of 
the manufacturer. 

The jobber is opposed to the 
mail-order house from exactly the 
same standpoint as is the retailer. 
It interferes with his bread and 
butter. The larger mail-order 
sales grow, the less merchandise 
the jobber is going to sell the 
retailer. 

It is possible through general 
advertising to create for a product 
such a condition of consumer de- 
mand that the maker can be in- 
dependent of anybody’s displeas- 
ure just as long as he keeps his 
prices fair and his quality up to 
standard. When an article is in 
universal demand a jobber is glad 
to handle it no matter how many 
mail-erder houses have the same 
privilege. 

But for the manufacturer whose 
product is not thus firmly in- 
trenched two courses are open. 
He can make up his goods under 
another name and sell them to the 
mail-order houses, which is a 
practice that is followed widely. 
Or he can ignore the jobber and 
take his chances on getting ade- 


When Jobbers Frown at Selling to 
Catalogue Houses 


If Consumer Demand Is Not Established by Advertising, Distributors 
May Oppose Manufacturers Filling Mail-Order Demand 





quate distribution through mail- 
order. 

However, as a general thing, 
unless the manufacturer is in a 
position to dictate he is likely to 
antagonize the jobber by selling 
to mail-order houses. When he 
gets the jobbers down on him for 
this reason the retailers quickly 
follow. Then if there is no well- 
defined consumer demand to 
bring pressure on the jobber and 
retailer the thing can become 





merely a mail-order proposition. 

The jobbers themselves have 
their troubles along this line. 
They are often suspected and 


sometimes openly accused by re- 
tailers of selling goods to mail- 
order houses. So anxious are 
some of them to keep themselves 
“unspotted from the world” in 
this respect that they carry a 
standing declaration in their ad- 
vertising to the effect that “we 
do not sell mail-order concerns.” 
The retailer is frankly suspicious, 
especially when the jobber is 
large. Printers’ INK knows of 
some cases where jobbers have 
sold mail-order houses, but they 
are not talking about it. 

It is reasonably certain, all 
things considered, that the Secur- 
ity Manufacturing Company would 
jeopardize its jobbing connections 
if it went outside of them in 
the manner suggested in its let- 
ter. Its product is known strictly 
by its branded name. It is not 
selling automobile theft signals 
It is selling Security automobile 
theft signals. If it were manu 
facturing hosiery, work clothing 
or shoes its problem might be 
different. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
the thing for the Security com- 
pany to do is to decide upon the 
medium of distribution that of- 
fers the greatest potential profit 
inducements and. then cater to it 
letting others come along if they 
will—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Best Buy 


in Iowa! 
The rate of The Des 


Moines Register and 
Tribune is the lowest 
per thousand of circu- 
lation of all the daily and 
Sunday newspapers in 
lowa. 








DECEMBER CIRCULATION 


(NET PAID) 


Daily (Morning and Evening) 110,271 
ar 91,837 . 


Flat Rates Daily 207 Line 
Sunday 20? Line 


Maps showing daily and Sunday distribution in 
Iowa by counties and towns mailed on request. 
Represen ted by I. A. Klein, New York; John Glass, Chicago; 


and W. R. Baranger Co., San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Seattle 
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lt was hard” 





—an editorial in Collier’s Vel 
for February 5 
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‘There was snow on the 
ground in Fargo, but one 
man continued to sell 
automobiles. He didn’t 
know it was hard!’’ 





This editorial in 
Collier’s for Febru- 
ary 5 has a message 
for every business 
man. It has been re- 
printed in booklet 
form for your con- 
venience. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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CO-OPERATE 





THROUGH ADVERTISIN 


Help your selling representative 
get the most out of this market 


ERE are some of the principal lines represented in Baltimore by 
Berndt & Co.—Temtor Syrup, Temtor Preserves, Flash, Snow. 
drift, Knox Gelatine, Wesson Oil and Comet Rice. 


Of these the Temtor products stand out in that their excellent selling 
is substantially supported by advertising equally as good. Applied t 
other products of Berndt & Co.’s line, this policy, in our opinion, in 
poet cases at least, would double if not triple the distribution and 
sales. Take Flash, for example: If Flash enjoys a fair percentage of 
: distribution at a time when people have but a limited knowledge of it 
usefulness, it stands to reason that the volume could be immeasurably 
increased if the many other purposes to which this cleanser can be put 
were generally known, particularly in Baltimore, with its white marble 
steps, which should be the best market in the country for Flash. Like 
wise Snowdrift, reported the best seller in only three Baltimore stores 
out of the 100 interviewed in a recent investigation. 
Knox Gelatine, Wesson Oil and Comet Rice could also realize a tremendous 
dealer and consumer preference if in addition to being splendidly merchandised by 
Berndt & Co. they were advertised by the manufacturers with an equal intensity 
through The NEWS and The AMERICAN which, with a circulation of over 


180,000, daily and Sunday, reach every neighborhood and practically every home in and 
near the city of Baltimore, covering at the same time the entire state of Maryland. 
As stated before, we are in direct touch with every worth-while manufacturer’s agent 
and representative in Baltimore, therefore we are ready to make ideal connections for 


any first class product promising adequate and sustained advertising support through 
he NEWS and The AMERICAN. 


The Baltimore News 


EVENING, DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Whe Baltimore American 


MORNING, DAILY AND SUNDAY 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ : 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


150 Nassau Street 
New York A ew = A Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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Lumber Associations in Unified 
Institutional Campaign 


Ten Years’ Effort Finally Results in Big Get-Together Educational Move 
to Combat “Trust” Charge and Boom Building 


By G. A. Nichols 


lw May, 1911, 
facturers of the country held 
a mass meeting and decided that 
a national advertising campaign 
ought to be undertaken to pro- 
mote the interests of the lumber 
industry as a whole. But with 
a conservatism told about in 
the September 2, 1920, 
PRINTERS’ INK in connection with 
a description of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ cam- 
paign, the contributory lumber in- 
terests were slow to take hold in 
P, — national effort. 

1 this time, however, the idea 
was raphe alive through the activi- 
ties of various associations. Cam- 
paigns have been put on in behalf 
of oak, hemlock, birch, fir, North 
Carolina pine, Arkansas pine, 
Southern yellow pine and many 
others. 

And now in 1921, just a little 
less than ten years from the time 
the idea was launched, the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has definitely decided 
upon a general institutional cam- 
paign in behalf of lumber as a 
whole. 

This is one of the most interest- 
ing advertising announcements 
Printers’ INK has had the pleas- 
ure of making in a long time. It 
is particularly welcome now, when 
so many manufacturers are un- 
certain as to their attitude toward 
advertising during the next year. 

Soon after the first of the year 
representative lumbermen met in 
Chicago and decided that some- 
thing must be done to stimulate 
building. The idea was not only 
to rescue the lumber industry 
from its dormant condition, but 
to promote the welfare of the 
country in general through relief 
of the housing shortage. The 
proposition was so immense in its 
potentialities that the final details 


the lumber manu- 


issue of’ 





of the plan were left open until a 
more representative gathering of 
lumbermen could meet later in the 
month. It was at this second 
meeting that a decision was made 
to open the advertising batteries 
all along the line in behalf of 
lumber. 

Representatives of all the lumber 
associations of the country gave 
their endorsement to the proposal 
which involves the expenditure of 
a considerable sum. It was recom- 
mended that each lumber associa- 
tion contribute to the general ad- 
vertising fund on a basis of two 
cents per thousand feet of lum- 
ber manufactured and sold by its 
members during 1920. This will 
mean an advertising fund of about 
$400,000. 


THE DIRECT REASON FOR ADVERTISING 


The thing that gave the final 
pushover to the proposed cam- 
paign was that the attacks upon 
the so-called “lumber trust” finally 
got under the manufacturers’ 
hides. They did not mind it so 
much when business was up and 
coming. Just as long as sales 
were being made in huge volume 
many representative manufactur- 
ers could not see the advertising 
reasons behind an_ institutional 
presentation. But when things 
slowed up they began to feel that 
there might after all be some 
force in the propaganda of substi- 
tute materials being spread around 
against them. 

In short, the lumber industry is 
going to use advertising space all 
over the country to put itself right 
in the eyes of the people. 

The effort is going to be educa- 
tional for the general public, for 
retail and wholesale lumber dealers 
and even for the lumber manu- 
facturers and timber owners them- 
selves. Newspapers are going to 
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be used mainly to present the case 
to the people as a whole—that the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is not a “trust,” that 
the price of lumber has been no- 
tably reduced, that lumber jis a 
safe and economical building ma- 
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something that I venture to say 
will surprise you and many other 
laymen. The lumber used in an 
average wooden building—in a 
residence for example—represents 
from only 22 to 28 or 30 per 
cent of the entire cost of con- 


terial. Trade jour- 
nals will be used ex- 
tensively to “pep up” 
the retail lumber- 
man, to keep him in- 
formed about the 
progress of the edu- 
cational campaign 
and to show him 
specific ways and 
means in which he 
can do something to 
help along the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

It is confidently 
expected that the 
reflex action of all 
this will make itself 
felt among building 
material producers in 
general and even 
among the building 
trades unions. 





THE FARMER ric BUYER! 


You, Mr. Retailer, know that even with full frame constraction the lum- 
her bill is only from 22 percent to 30 percent of building costs. But with 
the FARMER you have a still better argument! 


You, Mr. Retailer, know that even though farmers feel “hard-up,” their 
need for lamber for replacements and new work is more imperative and 
extensive and urgent than that of any other 


You know that the farmer has a big edge on everybody else because 
most of his carpenter work is done by himself and the help he regularly 
employs. So his building help is practically free. 





You know that at lumber’s present price level it is a big bargain for any- 
bedy, but that for the above reasons the farmer simply cannot afford net 
to “fix up the place”—now! His profit under present conditions is manifold. 





GO TELL HIM WHICH SIDE HIS BREAD IS BUTTERED ON! 


“TEAMWORK!” "ii! itt fall Taker OY 


The National Lamber Manufacturers’ Association has retained the best 
lamber advertising experts in the country to prepare announcements fer 
you to make in your local papers, carrying the above clear and forceful message 
to your best possible prospects right now, over your own signature. Four of 
these convincing advertisements are alr eady in type, simply and powerfully dis- 
played, and will be 

SUPPLIED TO YOU FREE IN PROOF FORM 
for your favorite paper to set from..T hese will help MOVE YOUR STOCK 
AND SHORTLY REQUIRE REPLENISHMENT on an advantageous 


market when otherwise stagnancy might continue months longer. 








In this latter con- 
nection it is note- 
worthy that on the 
very morning the 
second national con- 
ference was held 
with the avowed de- 





We'll Help Sell FOR You BEFORE We Try to Sell TO You! 


WRITE US AT ONCE FOR FULL SET—use them one week 


know the papers you put 
MOVING, logreally end healthily and with benefit to the whole community’ 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn. 


apart—iet us 
tn—end WATCH THEM START THINGS 


Wrys ,TODAY—(Tomorrew Never Comes) 
PULBASE ADDRESS: RETAIL SERVICE BUREAU 


708 MeCermick. Building, Chicago. a 








termination of find- 
ing ways and means 
of decreasing prices 
the building trades 
unions of Chicago came out with 
a public announcement that they 
would insist upon a three-year 
contract at the present rate of 
$1.25 per hour. The union an- 
nouncement may not have been 
timed for that particular day and 
occasion but it is significant at 
any rate. 

“The big thing we are up 
against,” one leading manufacturer 
said to Printers’ InK, “is that 
people seem prone to place upon 
the lumber industry the whole 
blame for high prices in building 
which, as everybody knows, have 
been prohibitive for some time. 
The fact is that the price of lum- 
ber has been cut substantially to 
the pre-war basis. But here is 





VIRILE METHOD OF SHOWING DEALERS THE ASSOCIATION IS 
SINCERE IN ITS DETERMINATION TO HELP THEM 


struction. This is something very 
few people know. The reason they 
do not know it, I suppose, is that 
they have not been told. On ac- 
count of our ‘sins of omission in 
this respect it probably is fair to 
say that we are responsible for the 
altogether wrong impression that 
results in lumber being the “goat 
eternal,” to paraphrase our cypress 
friends. To say that lumber takes 
in less than 30 per cent m 
the cost of a building is setting 
the figure rather safely. The re- 
maining 70 per cent is divided 
among other building materials 
and labor. 

“Now then, we are going to tell 
the ‘straight’ about this thing and 
set lumber right before the peo- 
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ple. This done, it is not too much 
to expect that other building ma- 
terial industries and the labor 
unions will see the light and fall 
into line. At any rate the lumber 
industry will attain a new and 
better deserved character in the 
public mind, which will be made 
to realize that this great and vital 
industry is at all times wrestling 
with the problems of changing 
conditions exactly as is the humble 
plasterer, the bank president, the 
hosiery manufacturer and the rest 
of us.” 

The first step in the campaign is 
an ambitious effort to help retaii 
lumber dealers get some imme- 
diate business that will start things 
going right now. Meanwhile 
preparations are being made for 
the general educational campaign 
which will begin later. 

The farm market has_ been 
selected for the initial attack. 

As this article is being written 
there are being sent to all the 
lumber journals in the country 
page advertisements headed “The 
Farmer Is the Buyer! Go Get 
im!” for insertion in the next 
issue. This advances the interest- 
ing suggestion that inasmuch as 
most of the farmer’s carpenter 
work is done by himself and the 
help he regularly employs his 
building help comes practically 
free. Therefore while lumber at 
its present price level is a_bar- 
gain for anybody, for the farmer 
itis an annually big buy because 
he cannot afford not to “fix up 
the place.” 

It is recognized that the farmer 
tight now is feeling “hard up,” 
but it is a fact nevertheless that 
his need for lumber for replace- 
ments and new work is imperative 
and extensive. This is the case 
with many other people so far as 
that is concerned. And it applies 
in many other lines of merchan- 
dise besides lumber. Everybody 
has been holding off in the pur- 
chase of almost everything until 
needs now are most urgent. But 
by showing the farmer that, com- 
bining his own labor with the low 
price of lumber, he can make his 
improvements for really low cost 
the retailer ought to be able soon 
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to start much of his trade farm- 
ward, 

The Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has provided easy and 
definite ways and means for the re- 
tail lumbermen to get this impor- 
tant message to the farmers over 
his own signature. Local adver- 
tisements designed to sell the 
farmer on the “build now” prop- 
osition have been placed at the 
dealer’s disposal. “The first series 
consists of four which are to be 
run in the local newspapers one 
week apart. 

“We will help you move your 
stock,” the dealer is told, “and 
shortly require replenishment on 
an advantageous market when 
otherwise stagnancy might con- 
tinue -for many months longer.” 

This means, of course, that the 
lumber manufacturers are break- 
ing into the resultful field of dealer 
helps. They will find such helps 
greatly needed and most eagerly 
accepted. Retail lumbermen are 
notoriously poor advertisers — at 
least in a printers’ ink way. The 
association’s new department with 
its slogan “We'll Help Sell For 
You Before We Try To Sell To 
You” apparently has the right 
idea. Anyway, its pronouncement 
has an encouraging and promising 
sound. 

Those pioneer institutional lum- 
ber advertisers—the Gum Lum- 
bermen’s Association and _ the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association—ought to be able to 
look upon the present movement 
with the greatest of satisfaction. 
These two organizations were in 
the field even before the inception 
of the general lumber advertising 
movement ten years ago. They 
are leaders in it now. 

The housing crisis has become 
so acute that it is receiving earnest 
attention by all the leading 
chambers of commerce of the 
country. At a meeting in Wash- 
ington called by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce it was 
said that about 1,250,000 dwellings 
were urgently needed to house the 
people properly. Most people are 
holding off till prices come down. 
With lumber selling at about 40 
per cent less than last spring 
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prices, common brick 20 per cent 
lower, and hollow tile 25 to 30 per 
cent lower, it would seem that con- 
siderable progress is being made 
toward getting prices on a basis 
that will cause a resumption of 
building. 

When sufficient publicity is 
given to -he decline in the price 
of basic materials then it may rea- 
sonably be expected that reduc- 
tions also will come in the various 
specialties that enter into the con- 
struction work and also in the cost 
of labor. 


Slaten Leaves Agency Field 

Fred A. Slaten, for several years a 
member of the advertising agency firm 
of Benson, Gamble & Slaten, Chicago, 
has retired from the agency busiriess to 
become president of the Eden Appliance 
Company, with headquarters in Chicago. 
The company will distribute washing 
machines and other household appli- 
ances in several Middle Western states. 

The advertising agency firm will con- 
tinue under the same name for the 
present. 


B. W. Woodward Advanced 


by “Leslie’s Weekly” 

Beresford W. Woodward, who has 
been a member of the advertising staff 
of Leslie’s Weekly, at New York, for 
several years, has been appointed East- 
ern advertising manager of that publi 
cation. Before joining Leslie’s Mr. 
Woodward had been a member of the 
advertising staff of Hearst’s Magazine. 


Gardner Advertising Company 
Opens New York Office 


The Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, has opened Eastern head- 
uarters in New York. John Gully 
ole, who was formerly associated with 
the Gardner company, resumes active 


association with the organization and 
will have his headquarters in New 
York. 


Represents “Pathfinder” in 
West 


The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C., 
has appointed the Rhodes Leisenring 
Company, Chicago, as its Western ad- 
vertising representative. 


Pears’ Soap Account with The 
H. K. McCann Co. 


The advertising of Pears’ soap and 
Pears’ toilet requisites will be handled 
by The H. K. McCann Company at 
New York. 
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Dr. P. H. Nystrom Leaves 
International Magazine Co. 


Dr. Paul H. Nystrom has resigned 
as sales manager of the International 
Magazine Co., and has been appointed 
managing director of the Retail Re- 
search Association. No successor to 


Dr. Nystrom has yet been appointed 
by the International Magazine Com 
pany. 

At the Retail Research Bureau, Dr 


Nystrom succeeds Alvin E. Dodd, who 


is now in charge of the Domestic Dis- 
tribution Department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. In 


1915-1917 Dr. Nystrom was director of 
trade research for the United States 
Tire & Rubber Company. 


Hearst Buys Seattle “Post- 


Intelligencer” 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer has 
been purchased by William Randolph 
Hearst from Clark Nettleton, publisher. 
No announcement has been made re 
garding the appointment of a new pub- 
lisher by Mr. Hearst. 

This new Hearst publication was 
first established in 1865 as the Post. 
The Intelligencer, which was established 
a short time later, was soon merged 
with the Post. 


Daily Advertising Managers 
Elect W. G. Woodward 
At the January meeting of the Daily 
Advertising Managers’ Association of 
New York City, od following officers 
were elected for 192 


W. G. Woodward, ‘The World, presi- 
dent. 

Hal Fink, The World, vice-president. 

a Paine, The Commercial, sec- 
retary. 


J. M. Boyle, Evening Post, treasurer. 


Borden Company Makes Deute 


~ . 
General Sales Manager 

A. H. Deute, who for the last year 
has been advertising manager of the 
Borden Company, New York, condensed 
milk, malted milk, etc., was appdinted 
general sales manager on February 1. 

Before going to the Borden company 
a year age, Mr. Deute was sales man 
ager of the Vogan Candy Company, 
of Portland, Ore. 


R. W. Knox Joins George 


Batten Co. 


R. W. Knox, formerly advertising 
manager of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, New York, and for the past 
year in charge of advertising and pro 
motion of sales for the Hudson Motor 
Car Company of New York, Int, 
joined the George. Batten Company, 
Inc., at New York, on February 1. 
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Ten Reasons Why the 
Merchant Succeeded 


He kept up with the times. 
He did not try to do everything himself. 


wn = 


He took time for exercise and relaxation. 


> 


He maintained efficiency by developing able 
help. 


5. He did not permit system to run into red 
tape. 


He did not practice cheese-paring economy. 
did the little things worth while. 


He developed his capacity for large things 
by avoiding the pitfalls of detail. 


9. He took frequent inventory of himself and 
his stock. 


10. He was a regular and consistent newspaper 
advertiser. 


Dominate Philadelphia 
Metropolitan Population: 3,000,000 
City Population: 1,823,779 
Separate dwellings: 390,000 
You can at one cost reach the greatest num- 
ber of possible consumers in the Philadelphia 
territory by concentrating your advertising in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody reads”— 


The Bulletin 


" 
x 
® 


Net paid in —— for 488,687 5 


No prize, premium, voting, coupon or other artificial methods of stimu- 
leting circulation have ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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A Special Service t 


Facts and Figures 
Pertaining to Industry 


The editorial pages of McGraw-Hill publications contain 
numerous facts and figures showing the conditions and 
trend of business in the basic industries. Many of these 
are of vital importance to agencies in acquiring and handling 
general, as well as industrial, accounts. By means of the 
Industrial Letter, we hope to make such data available to 
the agencies in a form that will be understandable and 
usable. 


Advertising Ideas 
for Industrial Accounts 


The editorial pages also contain many articles and items 
of news which at once suggest ideas for the promotion of 
advertising service, opportunities for obtaining new ac- 
counts and themes for copy. An effort will be made to 
interpret such articles for the convenience and benefit of 
agency executives responsible for the expansion of the 
business and account managers seeking new copy appeal. 


The Eleven McGraw-Hill 
Engineering Publications 


Power 
Coal Age 
Electrical World 
American Machinist 
Journal of Electricity 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electric Railway Journal 
Ingeneria Internacional 
Engineering News-Record 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 


McGraw-Hill Company, 
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enth Ave. at 36th St., NewYork 





dvertising Agencies 


The McGraw-Hill 
Industrial Letter 


—an 8-page periodical consisting mainly of extracts from 
the editorial pages of the eleven McGraw-Hill Engineering 
Publications, with comments and interpretations edited 
from the viewpoint of the agency executive and account 
manager. 





A few comments from agencies— 


“We wish to compliment you upon the first issue of the 
‘McGraw-Hill Industrial Letter,’ which promises to be a 
real service to advertising agencies.” 


“We have received Vol. I, No. 4 of the McGraw-Hill 
Industrial Letter and find it very instructive and highly 
interesting.” 


“We find this first issue most valuable and promising. It 
is, however, only what we have learned to expect from your 
organization in courtesy and practical assistance.” 


“Congratulations on the McGraw-Hill Industrial Letter— 
certainly a step in advance in the way of agency co- 
operation.” 





The initial mailing list includes all agencies handling ac- 
counts in McGraw-Hill papers, but it will be sent to other 
agencies upon request. 
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Who’s Who in 
Chicago 


There’s no imagination about a Dun or Bradstreet 
rating. It gives the plain, unvarnished facts about a 
firm’s financial standing. 


There’s no illusion about a lineage statement. It 
is an indisputable, unbiased report of a newspaper’s 
advertising status. 


When you want facts, seek figures. These figures, 
prepared by an independent audit company, show 
more plainly than any argument exactly “who’s 
who” in the Chicago evening newspaper field for 
financial advertising. 


BANK AND INVESTMENT ADVERTISING 
IN CHICAGO EVENING NEWSPAPERS 
FOR THE YEAR OF 1920 


aS ak ee cee peat l Reus 707,948 lines 
DU cud Shieh ctiin ened hkemueeeeeckuedal 572,275 “ 
DE JLitdsi dada edetee des uaweaewn 334,776 “ 
I ic oe sc aaWacbeebaeavanessneet 306,232 “ 


There’s nothing more impartial than lineage. 
And nothing more convincing. These figures are 
incontestable evidence of a fact: that in rating the 
Chicago evening newspapers on a result-producing 
basis, financial advertisers have definitely placed-~ 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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Clothing Manufacturers Increase 
on “Come to Market” and 


LOTHING manufacturers now 

are engaged in the interest- 
ing process of staging their come- 
back. The lessons they learned 
and ideas they gained during the 
recent lean months are being re- 
flected in the advertising and sell- 
ing methods put into operation 
for the spring season. 

The clothing business has had 
at least its full share of the tribu- 
lations arising from the readjust- 
ment period. It had things easy 
enough when buying was done on 
an extravagant basis—so easy, in 
fact, that now it has to put into 
effect some heroic measures in 
order to get back on its feet. 

The cost of making and selling 
clothing remains high because of 
the wage scale exacted by the gar- 
ment workers. As has been said 
before in Printer’s INK, manu- 
facturers were overwhelmed with 
orders in which price was no ob- 
ject. They raised wages right 
and left caiee than risk any in- 
terruption in the stream of prof- 
itable business. Wage increases 
could easily be passed along to 
the wearer. Selling expense nat- 
urally went up at the same time. 
And now the clothing manufac- 
turers are having to pay. 

In the paying process they are 
working out some advertising 
and selling ideas that make good 
reading in these times for almost 
anybody who has things to sell. 
_In the first place, they are clean- 
ing house with a thorough and 
tuthless hand and are taking their 
losses as far as possible in a lump 
tather than stringing them out 
wer an extended period. 

“We have half a million dollars’ 
worth of clothing in stock,” said 
me Chicago manufacturer to 
Prnter’s INK. “It is last year’s 
tuff, We could have sold it then 
t we had heeded the advice of 
ome members of our firm and 
lad cut the price. The stuff has 
0 go now, even though we have 
0 come to nearly giving it away. 
25 


How to Keep from Cutting Sales- 
men’s Commissions 


Advertising Effort, 
“Send Us Open Orders” 





Placing Emphasis 
Ideas 


The whole process is heart-break- 
ing, but it must be gone through 
with. By the time this appears in 
PRINTER'S INK our customers will 
get some circular advertising 
making some of the most aston- 
ishing clothing price offers that 
they have seen in many a long 
month. When I say that some of 
the prices we are going to quote 
are more than fifty per cent under 
actual production costs I am tell- 
ing you the simple truth.” 


COMMISSIONS NOT TO BE DECREASED 


Another thing the clothing peo- 
ple are going to do is decrease 
the relative selling cost. There 
has been much solid thought 
given to the proposition of chang- 
ing the rate of salesmen’s com- 
pensation in view of altered busi- 
ness conditions. Three leading 
clothing manufacturers with 
whom a PrinTer’s INK repre- 
sentative talked declared it was 
out of the question to cut the 
salesmen’s pay now. But a deter- 
mined effort is going to be made 
to help the salesmen sell more 
goods and thus reduce the selling 
cost on the principle that the more 
volume there is obtained at a 
fixed cost the lower will be the 
rate per individual sale. 

“This certainly is no time to 
cut a salesmen’s commission rate,” 
said one of the clothing manu- 
facturers just mentioned, “and I 
wonder that any concern can con- 
sider it seriously. The time to 
make a change in a thing of this 
kind is when business is good— 
when the salesman is getting 
plenty of business. 

“It is just as Sensible to cut 
salesmen’s compensation in times 
like these as it is to reduce the 
advertising outlay. Advertising is 
more needed now than it was a 
year ago. Instead of cutting 
down the appropriation for the 
use of printers’ ink it should be 
increased. 

“We went over the whole thing 
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and decided that our salesmen 
most likely would have trouble 
enough during the next few 
months, anyway, in making any- 
thing like a decent salary. There- 
fore if we would add to these dif- 
ficulties by reducing their com- 
mission rate we simply would: be 
taking a good part of the life 
blood out of our selling force at 
a time when every possible bit of 
pep, enthusiasm and energy is 
sadly needed. 

“It would be a wonderful thing 
for business right now if manu- 
facturers would add to rather 
than take from their advertising 
and selling expense. For our 
part—and I believe this is fairly 
indicative of clothing conditions 
in general—we are going to make 
our saving in advertising and sell- 
ing expense through the addi- 
tional volume we shall gain. 
This means more money for gen- 
eral advertising to keep the peo- 
ple sold on our brand. It means 
more money for business paper 
advertising to give our salesmen 
the effectual first-hand aid they 
need with the retail clothier.” 

According to the view of an- 
other clothing manufacturer the 
most effectual methods of de- 
creasing the relative selling cost 
without cutting the salesmen’s 
compensation is to add to the 
volume of house sales and direct- 
by-mail business. 

“In our trade advertising for 
the next few months,” said this 
manufacturer, “we are going to 
emphasize two big points. The 
first is to urge retailers to come 
to market. The benefits of hav- 
ing retailers come to market are 
universally known. ‘They buy 
more goods when in the house 
than they will buy from the sales- 
man who calls on them. We be- 
lieve we can well afford to offer 
special house bargains to re- 
tailers who will come in and see 


us. 

“The second thing we are going 
to urge is that the retail clothiers 
send us more open orders. We 
are not going to angle for swatch 
requests. 

“Of course I am going abso- 
lutely counter to tradition when 
I say that selling clothing by 
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swatches is cumber- 
some, slow, unsatisfactory and 
expensive. The open order 
method is the opposite. It saves 
time for the dealer as well as for 
us. We are going to undertake 
to sell the dealer on the idea. 

“Our business paper advertis- 
ing, therefore, will take on more 
of an institutional character. The 
object will be to impress the 
dealer with our dependability and 
to get him to rely upon our judg- 
ment as to the colors and classes 
of clothing that are best for him 
to sell. If a man sends us even a 
small order for clothing we have 
made infinitely more progress 
with him than we would if he 
asked for swatches. Swatch re- 
quests are easy. Almost any 
clothing retailer will ask for 
them. But when you get some of 
your clothing actually into the 
dealers’ hands then you have 
made some real progress toward 
getting a steady customer. 

“The open-order method is ab- 
solutely without risk to the dealer. 
If he is not satisfied with our se- 
lection he may return the goods. 
In the open-order business we 
now have the percentage of re- 
turns is no larger than it is in 
goods ordered from swatches. | 
doubt if it is so large as in the 
latter case. 

“Volume is what we need right 
now. We can’t get it by cutting 
our salesmen’s pay. We can get 
it by making our whole selling 
— more efficient and result- 
ul. 


New Agency Has Offices at 
Houston and Chicago 


_The Rogers-Gano Advertising Agency, 
with offices in Houston, Tex., and Chi 
cago, has been formed by D. C. Rogers 
and R. C. Gano. The Houston office 
will be under the management of Mr. 
Rogers, and the Chicago office will be 
managed by Mr. Gano. 

The new agency is handling the a 
counts of the Hughes Tool Company, 
Guiberson Corporation, and Frick-Red 
Supply Co. 


D. L. Weston with John 
Shillito Company 


D. L. Weston, formerly of Montreal, 
is now advertising and sales promotion 
manager of The John Shillito Company, 
Cincinnati. 
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Advertising Man Discounts 


War with Japan 

In an address before the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Council’s foreign trade de- 
partment, J. Russell Kennedy, of Tokio, 
vice-president of the J. Roland Kay 
Co., said the financial situation in that 
country, which was somewhat strained 
beginning with last May, is now under 
good control. Mr. Kennedy declared 
the possibilities of a rupture between 
Japan and America were remote be- 
cause Japan lacks the necessary finan- 
cial resources, its budget being less than 
that of the City of New York and no 
country is in a position to loan Japan 
money, excepting America; that Japan 
has been doing more business with the 
United States than with any other coun- 
try, and that the manufactured output 
of the entire Japanese nation is less 
than that of the City of Philadelphia. 


Tailors Would Spend Millions 
for Advertising 


The National Association of Merchant 
Tailors, in session at Chicago last week, 
declared in favor of a general adver- 
tising campaign in behalf of the in- 
dustry as a whole. Those back of the 
advertising plan expressed the hope that 
they will be able to raise $5,000,000 for 
that purpose. As a starter the asso- 
ciation contributed $25,000 for the pur- 
pose cof opening permanent offices in 
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New York. Officers elected were: Wil- 
bur W. Stewart, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent; Louis Nathan, Denver, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles H. Taft, Erie, Pa., vice- 
president; Peter Thomson, Philadelphia, 
treasurer; Samuel H. Spring, Boston, 
secretary. 


Represent “Mill Supplies” 

Howard F. Weeks has been ap- 
pointed special representative of Musil 
Supplies, Chicago, in New York, New 
Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. 

F. K. Kretschmar has been appointed 
special representative of this publica- 
tion in New England. He will have 
headquarters in Boston. 


Business Paper Opens Two 
New Offices 


Fire and Water Engineering, New 
York, has opened territorial offices in 
Boston and Chicago, in charge of F. K, 
Kretschmar and F. C. Petrine, respec- 
tively. 


Lumber Association Appoints 
Crosby-Chicago 


The advertising of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
being handled by Crosby-Chicago, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. 











The 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Conference of Better Business 
Bureau at Chicago 


A conference of secretaries and man 
agers of about thirty Better Business 
Bureaus will be held at Chicago from 
February 8 to 11, under the direction 
of the National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. The keynote of the conference 
will be “The function of the Bureau 
in the present business readjustment.” 
Among the topics to be discussed are 
the following: 

Working with Newspapers, Manage 
ment of a Better Business Bureau Of- 
fice, Proper Bureau Committees and 
How to Induce Them to Work, Selec- 
tion and Function of the Bureau Board 
of Directors, Maintaining Bureau Fi 
nances and Efficiency in the Face of 
Depressed Business Conditions, Policies 
on Comparative Prices and Comparative 
Values, Censorship of Advertising Copy 
Prior to Publication, Should the Bu- 
reau Criticise Copy and Suggest Spe- 
cific Corrections? Putting the Bureau 
Properly Before the Public, Benefits of 
Co-operation with the National Vigilance 
Committee, The Baltimore Truth Trophy 
Competition, Trade-Marks and Trade- 
Names, Legal Questions Involved in 
Bureau Work, Bureau Reports—Their 
Uses, Advantages and Disadvantages, 
Financing the Bureau—Suggested 
Budgets, etc., and Exhibit of Specific 
Advertising Abuses. 





Export Authority with Mexican 
Bank 


John Clausen, who has been vice- 
president of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York, Crocker National 
Bank of San Francisco, and Union Na 
tional Bank of Seattle, has become di- 
rector and vice-president of the Mexico 
City Banking Corporation, S. A., and 
will take up his residence in the city 
of Mexico. Mr. Clausen is one of the 
executive committee of the Boston Ex- 
port Round Table and _ vice-chairman 
of its Committee on Co-operative Rela- 
tions between Bankers and Exporters 


Engineer Association Will 
Advertise 
The American Association of Engi 
neers will meet in Chicago on February 
25 to make plans for disseminating pub 
lic information on engineering subjects 
The tentative plan, the details of which 
are yet to be arranged, contemplates 
the use of newspaper an magazine 
space in an effort to get closer to the 
public. ‘ 


Cleveland ; 


"Agency Elects 

At the annual meeting of The Lees 
Co., Cleveland, held January 25, the 
following officers were elected: George 

Lees. preskaent: Kenneth Ingersoll, 
vice-president; D. Wolaver, secretary; 
Charles L techy treasurer and man 
ager; M. H. Hattler, assistant treas- 
urer, 
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Latin-American Markets to Be 
Discussed 


The first of a series of open forum 
luncheon meetings to be held by the 
Pan-American Advertising Associa- 
tion will take place at the Hotel As. 
tor, New York, on February 4. 

A. W. Donly, former Canadian 
Trade Commissioner to Mexico, will 
speak on “Mexican Markets.” 

This first address is part of a gen- 
eral programme for a number of lec- 
tures on “Detailed Market Knowledge 
Necessary to Hold What We Won in 
Latin America during the War,” ar 
ranged for by James Carson of the 
National Paper & Type Co., president 
of the Association. 


Window Display Developments 
Offer Artists New Oppor- 
tunities 


The development of window display 
adverseng is bringing new opportunt- 
ties for expression to artists, R. 
Mayers, of The J. R. Mayers Co., told 
members of the Art Directors’ Club of 
New York, in an address on “The De- 
velopment of Higher Art Standards in 
Window Display Work.” 

Mr. Mayers called especial attention 
to the fact that this medium allows 
artists great freedom in the use of 
color, and enables them to express 
ideas in depth as well as in length 
and breadth. 


A. K. Barnes Back with 
Armstrong 


Arthur K. Barnes, who has been 
with Frank Seaman, Inc., for some 
time as account executive, has been 
engaged to organize and manage a new 
department of sales promotion and mar 
ket development for the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., manu 
facturer of Armstrong’s Linoleum. Mr. 
Barnes was connected with the Arm. 
strong company for several years be 
fore going with the Seaman agency, 
in both advertising and sales capacities. 


Will Advertise Golf Goods 


The International Sporting Goods 
Company, which was formed in Chicag 
to sell “Challenger” golf balls and other 
golf equipment made by the J. P. Coch 
rane Company in Edinburgh, is a new 
national advertiser. Stavrum & Shafer 
Inc., Chicago, advertising agency, has 
been chosen to handle the account 
Plans for the advertising are under wa) 


Kohorn Opens Office in 
Cleveland 


H. B. Kohorn has opened an adver 
tising agency in Cleveland. He _ has 
been advertising manager of The Kay: 
nee Co, of that city. 
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Franklin Was Right 


Benjamin Franklin writing 
from Paris to his nephew in 
Philadelphia said—‘‘and as you 
will before that time have come 
to believe it is a very decent 
warrant of stability to serve one 
thing faithfully for a quarter 
of a century.” 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL is now in its thirty- 
fifth year of continuously serv- 
ing faithfully the best reading 
needs of the American home 
as seen and charted by its 


founder, F. M. Lupton. 


Thirty-five years is not a great 
age when compared with the 
pyramids but it is, as Franklin 
said—‘‘a very decent warrant 
of stability.” 


The People’s: Home Journal 


For 36 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 


NEW YORK 
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Because they alone 
cover the territory 


The newspapers of the South are 
the only mediums generally read 
in this section. 


Through no other class of medium 
may the Southern territory be 
covered thoroughly and in manner 
giving assurance of results. 
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The daily newspapers of the South 
circulate in city and country alike 
and are read in the homes of ninety 
per cent of the worth-while people. 


Perhaps because so few of the 
articles they publish are of real 
interest to Southern folks, the cir- 
culation of magazines in the South 
is limited. 


The rich and responsive Southern 
market is awaiting cultivation by 
your business. Whatever you 
produce, if useful to mankind, you 
may “Sell It South’’ through 
newspapers. 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





Margarine or Butter— 
Which Does Milwaukee Buy? 


The market survey on margarine, compiled 
by The Journal, answers this question. It 
shows the volume of sales for butter and 
margarines among Milwaukee dealers. 


Many other important facts on sales and dis- 


tribution are given. 






















—the names and prices 
of both oleomargarines 


in Milwaukee. 


—the fastest sellers in 
each classification. 


—the brands preferred by 
customers. 


—extent of dealer repre- 
séntation in the Italian, 
Jewish, and Polish dis- 


tricts. 


today. 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. 


New York 


For this survey tells — 


—the names of jobbers 


and brands they handle. 


and nut margarines sold © 


—the number of dealers 
licensed to sell margarine. 


— whether dealers pur- 
chase direct or through 
jobbers. 


—the form of manufac- 
turers’ cooperation that 
is most helpful for 
dealers. 


Many manufacturers and advertising agen- 
cies will find this survey of great value in 
merchandising their product. 


You can obtain your copy on request. Write 


The Milwaukee Journal 


R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 


Chicago 
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Big Sales from a Small Advertising 
Appropriation 


Lake Superior Loader Company Reaps Large Returns from a Careful 
Selection of Business Mediums 


OMETIMES an advertiser can 

make up for the lack of 
a large advertising fund by a 
careful selection of his mediums. 
A careful survey will indicate 
what fields offer the best oppor- 
tunity for his product. He can then 
estimate what it will cost to ad- 
vertise to those selected fields in 
an adequate manner. 
On this estimate he 
can base his advertis- 
ing appropriation, re- 
garding it as an in- 
vestment .for the 
upbuilding of his fu- 
ture sales. 

Particularly does 
this apply to the new 
advertiser, or to the 
advertiser who is 
about to market anew 
product. An instance 
is the case of the 
Lake Superior Loader 
Company, of Duluth, 
Minn., which has had 
an interesting experi- 
ence during the last 
two years. It manu- 
factures a mechanical 
shovelling and load- 
ing machine for the 
purpose of removing 
muck from mines, 
quarries, cuts, and so 
forth. It was sure it 
had a good thing, but 


Mechanizing Your Mucking 


may pull over that tunnel contract 





agency was called in and a care- 
ful campaign was laid out so as 
to reap the largest possible bene- 
fits for a very reasonable ex- 
penditure of money. Four fields 
were decided upon as offering the 
greatest possibilities, these being 
the engineering contracting field, 
the metal mining field, the coal 





The cost cutting you effect in substi 
tuting machine loading for hand 
shoveling may enable you to show a 
clear profit and still bid mm that rock 
tunnel contract You ought to look 
into the Shuveloder and its possibil: 
ties as they affect your own problems 


It has proven worthy—rugged, sturdy 
and dependable It works fast, can 
be operated by anyone and worked 
anywhere Its simplicity gives it a 
stand-up ability that is away ahead of 
anything of its kind. It is the real 
thing for mechanical shoveling 


You will want to read over Catalog 4B 
and post yoursel} Shall we send it? 


Lake Superior Loader Co. 
Providence Bidg., Duluth, Minn 


Eastern Office, 150 Nassaw St New York 
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that would reach the 


: COPY WAS SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR FOUR PARTICULAR 
most possible cus- FIELDS 
tomers. It began 
business in the early part of mining field, and the general in- 


1919, but up to December of that 
year its advertising efforts were 
small and the consequent sales 


were likewise. Hardly $1,500 were 
invested in advertising and the 
sales for the year amounted only 
to $79,700. 

At the end of 


the year an 





dustrial field. Four business jour- 
nals were selected to reach these 
markets on the basis of one full- 
page advertisement per month in 
each. It was found this would 
cost about $12,000, and with this 
as the year’s advertising appro- 
priation, it was decided to aim 
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at a gross business of a half a 
million dollars for 1920. 

The machines manufactured 
have been previously known as 
the Armstrong Shovel, but in 
order to make this more distinctive 
and individual, the name was 
changed to the “Shuveloder,” 
which was registered as a trade- 
mark, 

On December 1, 1920, the gross 
sales amounted to $305, 225, an in- 
crease of 284 per cent over 1919. 
It is estimated that the gross sales 
for the past year will come close to 
$350,000, which is considered near 
enough to the half million mark 
in view of the conditions that 
prevailed the last half of the year. 

The once-a-month page in four 
different publications for the: first 
eleven months brought a total of 
574 inquiries. Of these 332 men- 
tioned the advertisement as hav- 
ing been seen in a particular pub- 
lication. The advertising also re- 
ceived credit for 242 additional 
inquiries which are not traceable 
to any particular publication. 

The 574 inquiries resulted in a 
sale of eighty-six machines to 
fifty-four customers. During the 
same period only eight machines 
were sold which were credited 
to other influences than adver- 
tising. 

The cost per inquiry was $19. 
The advertising cost per machine 
sold was $128. Lest these fig- 
ures should seem high, it should 
be explained that the machine 
sells for $3,375. 

The cost of manufacturing per 
unit, including overhead, is $2,- 
044. The cost of selling, exclusive 
of advertising, is $649.40 per ma- 
chine. The profit on each is 
$553.60, affording a gross profit 
for eleven months of $52,056.40 
on the sale of complete machines. 

The advertising is designed 
principally to get inquiries for the 
catalogue. This is followed up 
by the visit of a salesman, if pos- 
sible, or if the inquirer is too far 
away, he gets a series of follow- 
up letters at intervals of fifteen 
days. 


The advertising is naturally 


practical, full of facts, and based 
on “reason-why.” 


Emphasis is 
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laid on the assertion that the 
Shuveloder will save the labor of 
four or five men and will do the 
necessary work in half the time. 


Richard H. Waldo Made 
Publisher of “Hearst's 
Magazine” 

Richard H. Waldo became publisher 
of Hearst’s Magazine, New York, on 
February 1. Mr. Waldo was at one 
time advertising director of Good 
Housekeeping, and developed the ‘Good 
Housekeeping Institute” for that publi- 
cation. He has also been general man- 
ager of the New York Tribune, and 
manager of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. Some time ago he re- 
signed as general manager of the 
American Association of Foreign Lan 

guage Newspapers. 


Russell A. Brown, Lord & Tay- 
lor Advertising Manager 


Russell A. Brown, recently with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, New 
York, has been appointed advertising 
manager of Lord & aylor, New 
York department store. Before join- 
ing the Federal agency Mr. Brown had 
been advertising manager of Marshall 
Field & Co., retail, Chicago. 

At Lord & Taylor, Mr. Brown suc- 
ceeds James White, who has recently 
been appointed to take charge of the 
advertising of the Associated Dry 
Goods Corporation, New York. Mr. 
White will supervise advertising sent 
to stores of this corporation operated 
in other cities. 


F. W. Prescott Joins Boston 
Advertiser 


Frank W. Prescott has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Leopold Morse Co., Boston, manufac: 
turer and retailer of men’s clothing 
Mr. Prescott was a member of the 
advertising staff of the Boston Eve 
ning Transcript for several years. He 
left this publication to join the naval 
air service in 1917. Since being dis- 
charged from the service he has been 
engaged in newspaper work in the 
South. 


R. M. Newcomb at Cleveland 
for Hoyt’s Service 

Robert M. Newcomb, who has been 

for some time with MHoyt’s Service, 

Inc., at the New York office, has been 

transferred to the Cleveland branch. 


He is now working as an assistant to 
Gail Murphy of the Cleveland office. 


R. W. Landstrom, recently with the 
advertising department of Sears, Roe 
buck & Co., at Chicago, has joined The 
National Underwriter, Chicago 
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Here’s One Way to Pull Retailer 
Out of Hole 


Skinner Company Restores Old Price on Its Product and Then Delivers 
Big Advertising Smash with Increased Appropriation 


ECREASING its price and 

adding largely to its adver- 
tising is the method adopted by 
the Skinner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Omaha, to cut through 
retailers’ and consumers’ disin- 
clination to buy. 

The Skinner company is making 
much capital out of the fact that 
its macaroni, spaghetti and egg 
noodles are now back as ten-cent 
sellers. It offers its goods in five- 
case lots at ninety-five cents per 
dozen, and will deliver them, 
freight free, except on the Pacific 
Coast. This does not leave much 
of a margin of profit for the re- 
tailer after he has paid his selling 
expense. But the additional turn- 
over that may be expected from 
the reduced price and intensified 
advertising effort will make the 
transaction profitable to him di- 
rectly and indirectly. 

The action of the Skinner com- 
pany merits particular attention 
from manufacturers right now in 
that it gives the retailer some 
worth-while help in imparting the 
all important price atmosphere to 
his business. The retailer needs 
something that will enable him to 
shout price in a way that really 
means something. The people are 
frankly skeptical of a lot of the 
so-called price reductions. But 
when a staple, well-advertised ar- 
ticle that they have come to know 
by name and price makes a drop 
so radical as from fifteen to ten 
cents, people are going to be im- 
pressed. A few reductions like 
this — with additional advertising 
energy put behind them—will go 
a long way toward pulling the re- 
tailer out of the hole. ' 

The Skinner Manufacturing 
Company emphatically believes in 
the policy of consistent advertis- 
ing. When business was easy to 
get and when orders were re- 
ceived in a volume that overtaxed 
the factory’s capacity, the adver- 
tising was kept up without the 


.message 


slightest diminution. The company 
reasoned that it had a name to 
keep up and a condition of good- 
will to maintain. In 1920 its prod- 
ucts were advertised extensively 
in general periodicals, in news- 
papers, in street cars and posters. 
Business paper advertisements 
were used to acquaint retailers 
with the extent of the campaign 
and to show them just what the 
company was doing to keep the 
reputation of its products at the 
highest mark. 

The Skinner company finished 
1920 with plenty of goods on hand 
and a slow demand. But instead 
of retrenching and utilizing a 
close-to-the-shore advertising pol- 
icy for 1921, it decided upon a 
larger and more determined ad- 
vertising campaign than ever. It 
backed this up by reducing its 
price and co-operating with the re- 
tailer by making the free freight 
offer. 


SPACE IN NEWSPAPERS AND BUSI- 
NESS PAPERS INCREASED 


An interesting feature of the 
1921 effort will be the additional 
use it will make of newspapers 
and trade journals. 

“During the year,” said an offi- 
cial of the company, “we will do 
extensive advertising in Sunday 
newspapers. We also will use 
country newspapers more ex- 
tensively than ever before in an 
effort to convey our consumer 
to the women in the 
smaller towns. Of course this will 
be backed up by. the use of na- 
tional mediums in which we will 
take more space than ever.” 

The advertising in the news- 
papers will hook up directly with 
the local retail store. A news- 


paper series now running is a 
four-column announcement to the 
effect that a person buying a pack- 
age of Skinner macaroni products 
at a retail store will be given an- 
other package free. 


The coupon 
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method is utilized. Attached to 
each advertisement is a coupon for 
the customer to sign acknowledg- 
ing that she has received the extra 
package free. She turns this over 
to the dealer and he gets ten cents 
in cash for it when he sends it to 
the company. The year’s adver- 
tising activities in the trade papers 
have started out by giving pub- 
licity to the free offer, telling the 
retailers how it is going to be con- 
nected up with their stores and 
promising them the closest kind 
of advertising co-operation during 
the year. 

In the trade advertising the 
company states plainly that it 
thinks its unusual efforts to help 
the dealer should entitle it to some 
real co-operation from him in the 
matter of making its present ad- 
vertising and selling campaign go 
over in the biggest possible way. 
In effect the company is distribut- 
ing dimes among women and 
sending them into grocery stores 
to buy. 

“We feel,” said the official, “that 
this effort is going to bring real 
new business to every retail gro- 
cer in the United States who 
stocks our goods. The present 
emergency is one that calls for 
our most earnest efforts. This is 
no time to be niggardly and try 
to save money in advertising. And 
we believe the best results from 
the whole thing can come by plac- 
ing the facts unreservedly before 
the retailer. We want him to 
know exactly what we are doing 
and why we are doing it. Then, 
unless we are very much mistaken, 
we are going to get from the re- 
tailer the help that we need to 
make the year’s selling campaign 


a complete success and profitable 


to all concerned.” 


Apparel Association Appoints 
Hubbell Agency 


The Women’s Apparel Association of 
America, with headquarters in Chicago, 
will shortly begin a national advertis- 
ing campaign in the interests of its 
members. The object of the campaign 
will be to enlighten the public concern- 
ing the industry and to popularize the 
creations of the association’s designers. 

The House of Hubbell, Cleveland, 
has been appointed the association’s ad- 
vertising agency. 
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Thirty-two Indicted on “Poster 
Trust” Charge 

The federal grand jury returned in- 
dictments in Chicago last week against 
officials and directors of the Poster Ad- 
vertising Association, which is the na- 
tional organization of billposters, and 
the Poster Advertising Company of 
New York, on charges of violating Sec 
tion 2 of the Sherman anti-trust act and 
the use of “unfair and unlawful meth- 
ods” in carrying on business. The in- 
dictment charges that the Poster Ad 
vertising Association through its con- 
trol of billboards interferes with the 
business of posting concerns that are 
not members and that it works in con 
junction with the Poster Advertising 
Company, which is a soliciting company, 
to effect what practically amounts to a 
monopoly of the poster business of the 
country. 

The matter has been before the grand 
jury for several days and return was 
made before Judge Carpenter. Those 
indicted are: E. C. Cheshire, president, 
and W. W. Bell, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Poster Advertising Asso- 
ciation; Kerwin H. Fulton, president, 
and Donald G. Ross, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Poster Advertising Com- 
pany, and the directors of both asso- 
ciations—thirty-two in all. Secretary 
Bell and his attorney declared to Prinrt- 
ERS’ Ink that the charges were “ridic- 
ulous” and that the case would be 
fought to the limit. 


T. B. Wright with Cleveland 
Bankers 


T. B. Wright, who has been assistant 
to the president of The American Mul- 
tigraph Co., Cleveland, O., has resigned 
to take up a partnership with Schultz 
Brothers & Company, investment bank- 
ers, Cleveland. In his new work Mr. 
Wright will have charge of advertis- 
ing and efforts, and also such develop- 
ment work as will lead to the creation 


of partial payment plans in selling 
stock and bonds. 
While with The American Multi- 


Wright applied adver- 
industrial 


graph Co. Mr. 
tising and sales efforts to 
relations work. 


Goes with The The Republic 
Rubber Co. 


Frederick P. Geyer has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Columbia 
Tire & Rubber Company to become as 
sistant advertising manager of The Re- 
mg Rubber Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Linde Paper Co. Advances 
A. C. Wetmeyer 


The J. E. Linde Paper Co., New 
York, has appointed A. C. Wetmeyet 
manager of its home office. Mr. Wet 
meyer started with the Linde com 
pany about twenty-six years ago. 
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MM: departmentstore 
advertising is pub- 
lished in the six issues a 
week of The Indianapolis 
News than in the 13 issues 
of all other Indianapolis 
newspapers combined. 


The ‘News carried nearly five 

million lines of department store 

copy last year without salesmen 

or sliding scale rates which would 
force volume. 


The Indianapolis News 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bidg. 
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“They laid 
aside their hooks 


without being told” 


Official Government test of fibre containers 
indicates important economies for 
all American shippers 


“T noticed the common tendency of freight 
handlers all along the route—even in Bel- 
gium and Germany—to lay aside their hooks 
without being told, which taught me one 
reason, at least, why freight handlers are so 
insistent on throwing their hooks into small 
freight, often doing concealed damage. /t 
is to save their hands from injury, which 
they had no reason to fear from the fibre 
package.” 


This is the conclusion of the Army Pack- 
ing Expert who supervised an official Gov- 
ernment test of standard fibre and corru- 
gated containers in an overseas shipment 
of canned tomatoes to the Army of Occupa- 
tion on the Rhine. 
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ROBERT GAIR__” 
COMPANY 


Folding boxes Labels 


Window display advertising 


Even more important than this explana- 
tion of the damage so often suffered by 
wooden cases is the official report of the 
economies secured by the use of fibre con- 
tainers: 


—a reduction of 10% in the actual weight 
of shipments 


—a reduction of 10 to 15% in the number 
of cases set aside because of damaged 
condition 


—a saving of 17% in shiproom and storage 


Timely savings in shipping methods to 
’ offset higher freight rates . 


It is just such economies which help to solve 
the present problem of higher freght rates. 
Scores of progressive manufacturers are already 
profiting from these savings by modernizing their 
packing and shipping methods in co-operation 
with the Robert Gair Company. 


The recent acquisition of two more mills and 
the purchase of a million dollars’ worth of new 
equipment enable us to guarantee timely produc- 
tion on the largest orders. We control our own 
supplies of raw material, make our own inks and 
glues, maintain our own art, engraving, print- 
ing, lithographing departments. Our chemistry 
department regulates and improves our processes 
and tests finished products. Our plant is the 
largest of its kind in the world. 


With its facilities, we are prepared to offer ex- 
pert assistance and advice on every phase of 
package merchandising—Folding boxes, Labels, 
Shipping cases, Window display advertising—se- 
curing you new economies, and giving unity to 
your product from factory to consumer. 


BROOKLYN 


Shipping cases 
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—on the breakfast table 


is a magazine and the morning 
paper. 

Which one will you read im- 
mediately? 


One you can read any time, but 
the other you must read at once. 


Analyze your own habits. You 
do not select the time for read- 
ing your daily paper. You read 
it in the morning and you read 
it in the evening. Habit com- 
pels you. 


Because people must and do 
read their daily papers habit- 
ually, day in and day out, they 
cannot escape the persistent ad- 
vertisements. 


No wonder the daily News- 
paper is acknowledged as the 
most active, compelling sales 
force. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago New York Atlanta 
Kansas City : oss: . San Francisco 
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| Relation of the Prize Contest to Sales 


Analysis of Recent Eveready Contest, Its Good Effects on the Dealer 
and Its Bearing on Sales 


By Roland Cole 


HE big value of a prize con- 

test as a part of an adver- 
tising campaign depends upon the 
way in which it is advertised and 
merchandised. - 

The great desideratum is a di- 
rect and immediate increase in 
sales. The increase desired must 
be definitely determined so that 
the amount of money to be spent 
in paid publicity and given away 
in cash or merchandise prizes 
can also be definitely arrived at. 
After this, the merit of the ad- 
vertising and the ingenuity and 
energy of the advertiser deter- 
mine the quantity and quality of 
the success of the contest. 

Another vital consideration in 
an advertising prize contest is the 
wideness of the appeal. It must 
hit the possible buyer with full 
force and, as far as possible, miss 
the idle onlooker. Moreover, the 
prospect must be hit in the chest, 
or in the department of his great- 
est interest, while, most impor- 
tant of all, his greatest interest 
must be related to the product 
and its use. 

Advertisers who are thinking 
of prize contests just now, or in 
the near future, will find some 
valuable suggestions in the con- 
test brought to a close last month 
by the American Ever Ready 
Works, makers of “Eveready” 
Daylo Flashlights. 

It is the second contest of the 
kind put on by the company. 
The first was staged during 1916. 
A cash prize of $3,000 was of- 
fered in the former contest for 
a good name for the Eveready 
flashlight. The contest was na- 
tionally advertised and brought 
the company 531,000 suggestions. 
The name “Daylo” won the prize. 
Four persons submitted the same 
answer. Instead of $3,000, there- 
fore, the company paid out $12,- 
000 in prizes. It could afford to, 


as the contest was enormously 
successful in sales of flashlights 
and resulted in an increase of 50 


per cent over the corresponding 


- months of the preceding year. 


This first contest had many 
happy results. Its purpose was 
to make the public conscious of 
Eveready as a flashlight instead 
of confusing it with safety ra- 
zors and other articles. It dis- 
covered a name to take the place 
of the word flashlight, it made 
friends for the company and its 
dealers, increased business and 
paid in every sense of the word. 

Planning a second contest was 
fraught with some obvious dif- 
ficulties, most of which lay in 
the fact that it was a second 
effort. The time chosen for it 
was June 1 to August 1, 1920. 
As the result of it, 309,462 sug- 
gestions were received, $10,000 
were distributed in cash prizes, 
and the first half of the year, 
normally the slow months on 
sales, were turned into the big- 
gest months of the year and 
showed sales more than double 
those of the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1919. 

In view of the general business 
conditions throughout the coun- 
try, and in the company’s field, 
during the period of the contest, 
the second contest was considered 
to be far more successful than 
the first. 


SMALLER NUMBER OF REPLIES— 
DEEPER INTEREST 


Comparing the number of an- 
swers received in the first con- 
test, 531,000, with the number of 
the second, 309,462, there would 
appear to have been a decided 
falling off of interest. There 
were, however, over 200,000 an- 
swers received in the second con- 
test after it had closed. But 
leaving these 200,000 suggestions 
entirely out of consideration, and 
taking only the 309,462 answers 
received as the basis of com- 
parison with the returns from the 
1916 contest, the difference of 
221,538 actually represents an in- 


































































creased interest on the part of 
the public because of the more 
dificult nature of the second con- 


test. 


In 1916 a name, one word, 
comprised an answer. The rules 
of the contest were printed in 
the company’s advertisements. 
Everything was made as easy as 
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ue man won $3,000. A woman won dealers, on « poster like that shown here- 

$1,000, One man and two women wor wich, 

9200 apiece. $4,300 divides among the Fs ous wine wom. Look for the pos 

ee OE re in dealers! windows, Learn the mes- 
sage of the mysterious letter un the famous 
‘contest picture. 


A spinitad contest. 309,462 entries. 

The judges (the editors of “LIFE™) im Take your flashlight along and see if it 

thew that the Barteres 

tow lice im the broad Geld of denger im 15 ever ready to banish darkness and its 
hurting 


A fresh, mrong Eveready Battery 
Go wo the nearest electrical, hard. tonictotired flashlights. See an Eveready 
dealer today, 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of Nemamal Corton Company, hme 





THE WINDOW POSTER REDUCED IN NEWS- 
PAPERS, TO GET CONTESTANTS TO DEALERS’ 
STORES 


possible for the contestant. Men, 
women or children could sit com- 
fortably at home with a picture 
of the flashlight before them and 
without much effort think of a 
number of names. 

The conditions of the 1920 cdn- 
test were much harder. Not 
merely a name, but a twelve-word 
title for a picture was asked for. 
The contestant was obliged to 
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visit the dealer’s store to see the 
picture, which was not repro- 

duced in the advertisements. The 
picture required study. Suggest. 

ing a use for Daylo, based on the 
scene represented in the picture 
to be expressed in a sentence con- 
taining not more than twelve 
words, one of which had to bk 

Daylo, was by no means as eas 

as selecting a one-word name. [; 

view of this, 309,462 answers wa; 
an amazing harvest. 

Marquis Regan, who had 
charge of both contests for th 
company, said: . 

“The purpose of the 1916 con- 
test was to make the public con- 
scious of Eveready flashlights by 
asking for a new name. _ The 
second contest was designed to 
drive home the importance of 
flashlight uses. While the prob- 
lem thus presented seemed more 
difficult from the point of view 
of a contest, it actually opened 
to us such a wealth of merchan- 
dising possibilities that they be- 
gan to pyramid upon one another 
long before the date set for the 
opening. 

“The peak in Eveready flash- 
light sales ordinarily comes in 
the fall of the year. We wanted 
that peak just the same, but in 
addition we wanted to make every 
sale we possibly could in the 
spring of 1920, in view of condi- 
tions and the outlook for busi- 
ness. Moreover, we wanted sales 
during June and July, the months 
of the contest, and not only that, 
we wanted the contest .to keep 
the sales volume up during the 
fall, and not being satisfied with 
that, we determined to make the 
contest give us a magnificent 
start into January of the new 
year. f 

“In order to come within 
shouting distance of our expec: 
tations we decided to plan a mer- 
chandising campaign among out 
dealers on a heroic scale, working 
the contest backward and_for- 
ward, and draining it to its last 
drop of vitality. 

“Early in the spring, therefore, 
we announced our ‘Home-Uses 
Campaign’ for March and April, 
the slogan for which was ‘Double 
Daylo Sales for 1920.’ This was 
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really our slogan for the whole 
year, while the ‘Home-Uses Cam- 
paign’ of March and April was 
staged for doubling our business 
during those two months. You 
will see that this was preliminary 
work for the contest in June and 
July, which was based on bring- 
ing out new uses for the flash- 
light. Announcement of the con- 
test winners was reserved for the 
week of January 20 to 27, 1921, 
which gave us time for capital- 
izing in our advertising on the 
contest during the post-contest 
period, and would also permit us 
to wind the whole thing up with 
a crashing campaign of news- 
paper and magazine advertising 
the latter part of January, when 
the winners would be an- 
nounced.” 

Everything depended upon get- 
ting the right kind of a picture 
for the contest. The picture se- 
lected proved ideal for the pur- 
pose. It represented a scene in a 
home. There sat the tearful 
widow and her golden-haired 
child. In the background ap- 
peared the family physician, the 
lawyer, the detective and a few 
friends. A young couple stood 
in the foreground reading a let- 
ter with concentrated attention, 
the man holding an Eveready in 
his hand. The Daylo and the let- 
ter have just been delivered by 
messenger. What has happened? 
Why has the Daylo been sent? 


For whom is it intended? In 
whom are these people inter- 
ested? Evidently the letter sug- 


gests a use for Daylo based upon 
what thas happened—an _ occur- 
rence which might have been pre- 
vented through its use. What is 
in the letter? In the letter, the 
best use of the flashlight is sug- 
gested. 


THE PRELIMINARY CONTEST TO GAIN 
INTEREST 


The “Home-Uses Campaign” 
was launched among the dealers 
in March and April. It was de- 
signed to get the public’ ready 
for the picture. This meant 
stimulating their thinking about 


the uses of Daylo. To this end 
the dealer was  merchandised 
energetically. Window 


displays 
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to him showing the 
Display cards 
suggested a Daylo for the cellar 
stairs, under the pillow, near the 
front door, on the bureau, in the 


were sent 
uses of the Daylo. 


garage or barn, on the kitchen 
shelf. 

March 23 to April 1 was made 
Daylo Battery Week, the purpose 
of which was to get every owner 
of a flashlight that was not in 
use, to get it out and buy a new 
battery for it, and to make it 
clear that Daylo batteries fit all 
flashlights. 

The newspaper and magazine 
advertising at this time bore down 
heavily on the home uses idea. 
Newspaper advertisements were 
sent to the dealer for his local 
use. In advance of this cam- 
paign dealers were signed up as 
“Eveready Team Workers” and 
orders taken for flashlights and 
batteries. 

Then came the contest in June 
and July. The important thing 
on the dealer’s side was big 
stocks for sales and window dis- 
play purposes. By this time the 
dealer was thoroughly sold on 
the idea of being ready for a big 
sale. National and local adver- 
tising announced that the picture 
could only be seen by a visit to 
the dealer’s store. A lithographed 
cut-out in full color was the key- 
piece of the window trim. In its 
centre appeared a_ reproduction 
of the framed picture, made to 
appear like the original oil paint- 
ing, and beneath it and on both 
sides captions announcing, “For 
the best title descriptive of this 
picture, $10,000 in cash prizes.’ 
“Contest begins June 1, closes 
August 1, 1920; open to every- 
body.” “Get contest rules and 
entry blanks here free.” 


One hundred and four cash 
prizes were arranged, amounting 
altogether to $10,000—a first prize 
of $3,000, a second of $1,000, 


three each of $500, four each of 


$250, five each of $200, ten each 
of $100, ten each of $50, twenty 
each of $25, and fifty each of 
$10. 


When it is considered that the 
company has 35,000 dealers, some 
idea of the magnitude of the 
year’s work can be _ visualized. 
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When it is further considered 
that the company succeeded in 
selling the majority of these 
dealers a 100 per cent increase in 
flashlights and batteries, the sales 
results to the company can be 
appreciated. A questionnaire was 
mailed to the dealers immediately 
after the opening of the con- 
test and replies showed that 60 
per cent of them produced no- 
table increases on sales of flash- 
lights and _ batteries. Dealers 
were asked to devote their win- 
dows to the Daylo display for an 
uninterrupted period of two 
months while the contest was in 
progress. It would have been 
difficult to have accomplished 
such a thing under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

Col. C. W. Fowler, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, won the first 
prize of $3,000 with the answer, 

“Danger lurks ‘where darkness 
lies till driven back by Daylo’s 
eves.” Miss Bernice V. Brown, 
of Cambridge, Mass., won the 
second prize of $1,000 with, 
“Death has a thousand doors 
which a Daylo shuts and locks.” 
The judges of the contest were 
the editors of Life. In making 
their decisions they stated that 
the answers revealed that the 
Daylo’s greatest usefulness “lies 
in the broad field of danger in 
the dark, since no one specific 
use exceeds in importance all 
other uses,” and the awards were 
made on that basis. 

The week of January 20 to 27 
was designated “Eveready Prize- 
Winners’ Week.” It was made 
the occasion of another’ mer- 
chandising campaign among the 
dealers. Only two national pub- 
lications carried the full list of 
104 winners and three of the win- 
ning answers. Forty-inch display 
advertisements were run in a list 
of 268 newspapers on the first 
day of Prize-Winners’ Week. 
No winners were announced’ in 
the newspapers. A large poster 
was designed for the dealer’s 
window bearing the full list of 
winners with names, addresses 
and winning answers. This pos- 
ter was made the subject of a 
window display, with a number 
of supplementary features and all 
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of these pieces with an explana- 
tory letter, reproductions of 
newspaper copy and proofs of 
the national advertisements, were 
mailed to the full list of dealers 
in time for receipt and display on 
January 20. In advance of this, 
the dealer was urged to stock up 
on flashlights and batteries in 
order to have plenty of goods on 
hand for trimming his window 
and to be ready for additional 
sales when the public came once 
more to his store, as they had 
to do, to find out the names of 
the winners in the contest. 

The newspaper copy carried a 
reproduction of the window 
poster in reduced size, the names 
of the winners being indistin- 
guishable. The caption of the 
newspaper advertisement readga, 
“Who got that $10,000?” and the 
copy tells the reader to go to the 
dealer’s store and find out. 

As a result of advance infor- 
mation given to the dealers about 
the contest announcement plans, 
January sales by the twentieth of 
the month exceeded the quota set 
for the entire month and resulted 
in the biggest January in the 
company’s history. 


CEREMONY OF PRESENTATION 


The winner of the first prize, 
Col. C. W. Fowler, turned out to 
be a person of _ considerable 
prominence in the State of Ken- 
tucky. He is president emeritus 
of Kentucky Military Institute. 
Mr. Regan, for the Ever Ready 
company, therefore asked the 
Advertising Club of Louisville to 
help stage a real presentation of 
the first prize to Col. Fowler, 
and since the latter is a member 
of the Rotary Club of Louisville, 
that organization was asked to 
assist. Governor Morrow of 
Kentucky consented to officiate 
at the presentation and to bring 
his staff with him. The presen- 
tation took place at a combined 
luncheon of the two clubs at the 
Tyler Hotel on January 25. 

Other prize winners located in 
the vicinity of Louisville were 
S. L. Wright, Sr., and Earl Wil- 
liams, both of New Albany, Ind.; 
and Miss Mary T. Gans, of 
Owensboro, Ky. 
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IN THE HEART OF PERU 


or- 

out 

ns, ‘6 ” ° > 

of Star” Lights on Indiana— 

set 

ed A Gleam or Two on Peru 

tk 

™ Seventy-four miles from Indianapolis, connected by three rail- 
road and three electric lines with all the large cities of the 
Central states, lies Peru, a thriving industrial city of some 

ze, 15,000 inhabitants. 

\ Populated almost wholly by native born, white English-reading, 

: . home-owning people, its 28 diversified industries employ about 

- 30% of its population at good wages, while a surrounding 

~ farming community adds to its richness as a market. 

dy Peru has two excellent daily newspapers, yet 564 daily and 

he 635 Sunday Stars are sold in the city proper, while Miami 

to County, of which Peru is the County seat, takes 1018 daily 

of and 756 Sunday copies of The Star. 

er, 

er As in all of Indiana’s cities, it is the prosperous, able-to-buy 

le, citizens of Peru who are Star readers. Data gathered from 

to 28 cities in a 75-mile radius of Indianapolis show that one out 

of of every five business and professional men read 

te 

; The Indi lis S 

n- 

- e Indianapolis Star 

- Largest Morning and Sunday Circulation in Indiana 

in Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 

L Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 

“3 ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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The Keener the Analysis 
the better it suits 
Farm and Home 


‘“There has been much talk about adver- 
tisers being circulation mad,’’ said retiring 
President L. B. Jones, at the last annual 
meeting of the A. B. C. ‘‘ That talk has 
been overdone. Of course, they want all 
the circulation they can get, and at as low a 
rate as they can get it, but everything else 
being even, they will give the preference to 
the paper that has clean circulation methods.” 
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‘* Less spending,’’ as one keen space-buyer 
put it, ‘‘has made it necessary for both 
agencies and their clients to do a lot more 
thinking in selection of media.” 


Farm & Home welcomes this growing sentiment, in 
favor of more careful appraisal, and where necessary, 
re-appraisal of advertising values, for Farm & Home has 
everything to gain from such a condition. 


In cleanliness of subscription-getting methods, in editor- 
ial value, in reai constructive leadership towards meeting 
the conditions that confront agricultural America, Farm 
& Home has made itself worthy of the confidence of 
both subscribers and advertisers. 


Its circulation is not the largest in the agricultural field, 
but the renewal percentage (51%) is the largest. 


The December A. B. C. Statement will show over 
615,000 net paid, and the rate is the west per thousand 
subscribers, of any national farm paper. 


All of this circulation (82% rural) has been secured 
without the use of free premiums, canvassers or contests. 


In a word, Farm & Home has all the elements that 
make a farm paper worth while. 


Will you give us the opportunity to furnish specific and 
dependable information relating to its usefulness to adver- 
tisers in your own field. 


The Sales Research Service of Farm and Home 
has a very interesting, unretouched report on 
farm financial conditions—ask for it. 





The National Magazine of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
neida Building, Mi 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
polis, Minn. 
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Speakers at the luncheon were 
Marquis Regan and F. A. Wil- 
son - Lawrenson, vice - president 
and sales director of the Ever 
Ready company; Flavie’ C. 
Adams, president of the Adver- 
tising Club of Louisville; Charles 
S. Gladfelter, president of the 
Louisville Rotary Club; and 
Bert N. Garstin, vice-president of 


the A. A. C. of W. and _ busi- 
ness manager of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. Moving pic- 


tures were made of the presen- 
tation. 

With this record of results, the 
value of the contest in sales was 
enormous. The dealer benefited 
proportionately. While the ac- 
tual period of the contest was 
only two months, sales were 
stimulated throughout the entire 
year, and are still going on. The 
number of prize winners was far 
in excess of the number who won 
prizes in the 1916 contest, con- 
sequently there were more oppor- 
tunities to win prizes and fewer 
disappointments. The nature of 
the contest selected the audience 
with .better discrimination and 
effected a much closer tie-up be- 
tween the consumer and _ the 
dealer. A tremendous amount 
of good-will was created in all 
directions and a splendid taste 
has been left in everybody’s 
mouth for any future contests 
the company may decide to put 
on. 


New Agency in Oakland, Cal. 
A new advertising agency has been 


established in Oakland, Cal., under the 
name of the Harold C. Wurts Co. This 


agency was formed by Harold C. 
Wurts, W. Lake and Charles Mulgren. 
New Accounts with Coutlée 


Agency 
The Douglas Wakefield Coultée Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York, is now 
handling the advertising of the Claro- 
ype Company and the Adrian John- 
son Photoplay System, Inc., both of 
New York. 


Migel Silk Account with 


Street & Finney 
J. A. Migel, Inc., New York, trade- 
marked silks, ‘‘Moon-glo,” “Pierrette,” 
and “Tally-Ho,” has placed its adver- 
tising account with Street & Finney, 
Inc., New York. 
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Biddle Publications Elect 
Officers 


At the January meeting of the Biddle 
Business Publications, Inc., New York, 
publishers of The Executive and of 
business books, H. F. Biddle was 
elected president; Frank Dorian, vice- 
president; James G. Staley, treasurer, 
and E. A. Roop, secretary. 

Mr. Biddle and Mr. Roop have been 
with this company from the beginning, 
while the others have just come into 
the organization. 

Mr. Dorian was formerly an official 
of the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany and for twelve years its Euro- 
pean manager. He afterward occu- 
pied the position of general manager 
of the Dictaphone Division. 

Mr. Staley came to the organization 
from the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany. 


American Piston Ring Appoints 
Advertising Manager 


Joseph S. Jacobs has been made man- 
ager of the advertising department of 
the American Hammered — Ring 
Company, ‘Baltimore Md. Jacobs 
has been associated with Pe satis and 
promotion activities of this concern for 
about a year and a half as assistant to 
Walter P. Coghlan, general sales man- 
ager, and will now assume definite di- 
rection of the advertising department, 
assisted by C. B. Cook. 


Worcester Ad Club Hears 
R. E. Ramsey 


Robert E. Ramsey, director of sales 
promotion, publicity and advertising of 
the American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., addressed the mem- 
bers of the Worcester Advertising Club 
on “Back to Brass Tacks in Business 
Building,” on January 26. 


Mexico to Charge Storage on 


Letters 

Mexico will charge storage on letters 
left undelivered in that country after 
ten days, effective February 1. The 
Mexican Government has advised the 
Post Office at Washington to this effect. 

The storage will be five centavos for 
each day in excess of ten. 


G. W. Hopkins Addresses 
Montreal Ad Club 


George W. Hopkins, sales manager 
of the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany, made a talk on sales before the 
Montreal Publicity Association last 
Saturday. 


J. W. MacInnes an Officer of 
Vreeland Press 


John W. MaclInnes, formerly with 
the De Vinne Press, New York, has 
been elected vice-president of the Vree- 
land Press of that city. 
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Baltimore Building 
Activity Breaks Record 


@ The year 1920 established a high 
record for building operations in Bal- 
timore. The total value of new con- 
struction for which permits were asked 
during the year was $36,027,020 as 
compared with $26,769,362 for 1919, 
an increase of nearly $10,000,000. 


@ Baltimore is a city of progress—a 
growing market which can be reached 
quickly and economically through the 
home delivered circulation of The 
Sunpapers alone. 


@ Our Service Department will be glad 
to help you. Let us prove to you that 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening. Sunday 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


WHWLLL---LLLALLLLLLLLLLdddddddddddddidididddddddddiddbdbdddssbsbhe 


Baltimoreans Don’t Say ‘“‘Newspaper”’ 


> 


—They Say “Sunpaper’ 
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“Reading 


i 


just like seeing 
mother and_ getting 
mother’s advice” 


Mrs. Lora Vanderpool 
Indiana 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 
Augusta, Maine 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Rep. FRANK H. THOMAS, Rep. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
1628 Aeolian Hall 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
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$10,000 Worth of 





New Dealer 
Investigations 


Aluminum Ware 
Enamelled Ware 

Stoves and Ranges 

Oil Cook Stoves 

Furnaces 

Kitchen Cabinets 

Underwear 

Hosiery 

Shoes 

Corsets 

House Dresses 

Snap Fasteners 

Washing Machines 

Canned Meats 

Canned Milks 

Macaroni 

Blankets 

Face Powders 

Face Creams 

Laundry Soaps 

Toilet Soaps 

Tooth Pastes 

Phonographs 

Paints and Varnish 

Dye Soaps 

Automobiles 

Alarm Clocks 

Silver Ware 

Yarns and Crochet 
Cotton 

Linoleum 

Cotton Batting 





Sales Facts 


The Farmer’s Wife has just 
completed a very comprehensive sales 
investigation in more than 500 towns 
and cities in six middle western states 
at a cost exceeding $10,000. 


These investigations present an un- 
biased view of the sales problem on 
various lines of merchandise: brands 
handled, comparative sales of each, 
percentage of farm and city trade and 
analysis of business conditions in each 
community. 


Complete information may be had on 
any of the lines listed in the panel on 


the left. 


Any Advertising Agency 

or Manufacturer May 

Have This Information 
Free Upon Request 











THE 


FARMERS WIFE 


A National Magazine for Farm Women 


Eastern Office 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 


95 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Western Office 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
1341 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Illimois. 








HE Research Department of 
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Where Is Retail Mail-Order 
Business the Thickest? 


Volume about Evenly Divided between Farming and Industrial Com- 
munities, Says I. S. Rosenfels, with Iowa Standing First 


HE director of the Agricul- 

tural Bureau of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Chamber of Commerce 
writes asking whether Printers’ 
INK was authority for the state- 
ment that the Chicago retail mail- 
order houses got more business in 
Pennsylvania than in any other 
State. 

Printers’ INK did not make 
such a statement. Pennsylvania, 
while a very good State for the 
mail-order people, does not stand 
first. It did at one time. But 
now the honor, if you want to 
call it that, belongs to Iowa. 

Naturally no mail-order house 
is going to tell exactly how its 
trade is divided as to States. This 
would be altogether too good ma- 
terial for its competitors. If 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., for ex- 
ample, were to find an exceptional- 
ly good field in a certain State, 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
would like to know about it, and 
vice versa. Information of that 
kind would be the signal for put- 
ting on advertising pressure in the 
favorable States. 

But I. S. Rosenfels, advertising 
manager of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., was good enough to confirm 
Printers’ INK in its belief that 
Pennsylvania did not stand first. 

“I think,” said’ Mr. Rosenfels, 
“that this might have been true at 
one time. Pennsylvania, though, 
is a fruitful mail-order State, at 
least so far as our company 1s 
concerned. We have got much 
business from it and now that we 
have established our Philadelphia 
house we -expect to get much 
more.” 

And here Mr. Rosenfels brought 
up a most interesting point. It 
is commonly supposed that mail- 
order trade is the best in agricul- 
tural States. The manufacturers, 
in their efforts to help the retailer, 
devote a greal deal of attention to 
ways and means of getting the 


farmers’ trade. The farmer is 
frequently pictured-as being the 
arch enemy of the retailer, and it 
is the general idea that the retail 
store has a harder time of it in 
strictly agricultural regions. 

Printers’ INK has maintained 
that industrial States were little, 
if any, behind the agricultural 
commonwealths in the matter of 
retail mail-order buying. This 
idea was concurred in by Mr. 
Rosenfels. 


INDUSTRIAL STATES GOOD BUYERS 


“There is slight difference be- 
tween agricultural and industrial 
communities so far as mail-order 
buying volume is concerned,” he 
said. “Our experience is that the 
two classes of trade run about 
fifty-fifty. Pennsylvania, being the 
home of many factories and 
mines, has a huge industrial pop- 
ulation, These people are good 
mail-order customers— fully as 
good as the farmers.” 

Iowa leads the Union in volume 
of business given the mail-order 
houses. This is another curious 
phenomenon that is hard to ex- 
plain. Illinois is a great farming 
and industrial State. The same 
thing is true of Indiana. Both of 
these States are local territories 
for the mail-order houses. Yet 
Iowa, largely a farming State, 
buys more goods. The mail-order 
purchases of Kansas, another 
farming community, run up to a 
huge volume. Probably Kansas is 
behind Iowa in this respect only 
because its population is smaller. 
The class of people and other 
conditions are very much the 
same, 

A member of Printers’ INK’s 
editorial staff, while on a towr of 
observation in Iowa, one of the 
main purposes of which was to get 
first-hand information on the mail- 
order situation, found a curiously 
contradictory situation among re- 
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tailers. It had been reported that 
the small-town and country re- 
tailers in Iowa were practically on 
the road to extinction because of 
the gains made by the catalogue 
houses. The staff man visited a 
string of towns along the Rock 
Island Railroad. In one he would 
find the retailers listless, “dis- 
couraged and obsessed by the idea 
that they were fighting against 
unbeatable odds. He would be 
told that the catalogue houses ap- 
parently had the trade and that 
the retailers might as well quit. 
In another town twenty miles 
away the conditions might be ex- 
actly reversed. The storekeepers 
would refuse to admit that mail- 
order was hurting them. They 
had every outward appearance of 
prosperity. The towns were fair- 
ly evenly divided between the two 
classes, the live ones being some- 
what in the majority. 

All of which gives point to 
Printers’ INK’s reiterated declara- 
tion that mail-order’s power to 
cut in on local trade is a matter 
that is pretty much up to the re- 
tailer to decide. 


Engineering Advertisers Hear 
C. H. Mackintosh 


What makes a good letter? 

This question was answered by 
Charles H. Mackintosh at the January 
meeting of the Engineering Advertisers’ 
Association of Chicago. 

“The most important single item in 
the makeup of a letter,” said Mr. Mack- 
intosh, “is sincerity. A _ good letter 
is complete, logical, concise, forceful, 
neat and accurate, but all of these 
things count for little if it is not sin- 
cere.” 

Much time would be saved by the 
writer, by the stenographer and by the 
recipient of letters if people who write 
letters would acquaint themselves with 
a_ knowledge of the subject from the 
viewpoint of the recipient. Mr. Mack- 
intosh said a saving of about one cent 
a letter can be made by avoiding the 
use of unnecessary and obsolete words 
and phrases. In that way one concern 
alone saved thousands of dollars with- 
in a comparatively short time. 


Direct Mail Association Year 
Book 


The Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation has published a year book for 
1921. This year book contains a report 
of the 1920 convention of the associa- 
tion in Detroit. 
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Chain Stores Had-Great Sales 
Record in 1920 


Reports by some of the low-price 
chain stores companies on their busi- 
ness for December round out another 
year of successful expansion. Sales 
increased faster than the number of 
stores. 

The S. H. Kress Company’s sales 
in December amounted to $4,408,062. 
against $4,430,976 in December, 1919, a 
decrease of 5 per cent, but sales for 
the year totaled $28,972,942, compared 
with $25,244,232, an increase of $3,728,- 
710, or 14.7 per cent. During the year 
the number of stores was increased 
only 2. per cent. 

The McCrory Stores gained 11.4 per 
cent in December sales and 18.9 
cent for the full year, with an addi 
tion of only 4 per cent more stores. 
Sales in December were $2,282,771, 
against $2,048,410 in December, 1919, 
and for the year $14,369,327, compar- 
ing with $12,081,741 in 1919. 

he turnover of S. S. Kresge was 
20.10 per cent greater in 1920, with 
only 7 per cent more stores: o erating. 
sales reaching the new high figure of 
$51,245,311, against $42,668,061 the 
previous year. 


Wanted: Catalogues of Busi- 
ness Libraries 


Tue Otiver TypewriTeR CoMPANY 
MAKERS OF 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER 
CHICAGO. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink 

We are interested in aetudie build 
ing a business library which will have 
to do not only with special business 
topics, but would also include books 
on biography, travel and history, so far 
as they have to do with the develop 
ment of business and trade. 

We would like to know whether any 
of your readers having such a busi 
ness library would be willing to give 
or loan us a copy of their catalogue. 
together with a suggestion as to what 
they have found suitable and interest 
ing for such a collection. 

. K. Grisert, 
President. 


P. J. O’Connor with “Distri- 
bution and Warehousing” 


P. J. O’Connor, formerly in charge 
J the Indianapolis office of Automobil 
Topics, has joined the sales forces of 
Distribution & W ‘arehousing and wil! 
cover the Eastern territory for that 
publication. 


I. S. Johnston with N. W. 
Ayer & Son 


Irving S. Johnston, son of Samuel P 


Johnston, of the Johnston- Ayres Co., of 


San Francisco, has joined the art staff 
in the Philadelphia office of Ww 
Ayer & Son. 
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Allowing the Prospect to Convince 


Himself 





Advertising Tests That Make People Reason Out the Wisdom of a 
Certain Purchase 


By W. Livingston Larned 


[\ many factories test labora- 
tories are installed, for the 
purpose not only of experimenting 
with the product created, but to 
dabble with the output of com- 
petitors. 

It is realized that these tests are 
helpful in perfecting goods, and 
also create confidence on the part 
of the consumer. 

Many advertising agencies have 
their laboratories for the same 
purpose. The generation seems 
to demand it. You can’t discuss 
an article intelligently if you know 
it superficially, on the surface 
only. It is the close analysis of 
merchandise that has given us the 
more brilliant advertising cam- 
paigns. 

An advertising man will often 
discover virtues in an article that 
has been long overlooked by the 
manufacturer. The laboratory is 
a wonder-shop of new copy ideas 
and fresh pictorial slants. It is 
supplying diversity to advertising. 
You can almost always bank on 
the fact that people are interested 
in experiments. They will make 
them, on their own, if shown the 
way and inspired to do so. 

A woman, who is both an expert 
art photographer and domestic 
science enthusiast, has just fin- 
ished a series of twelve negatives 
for a famous shortening. She her- 
self prepared the recipes that are 
visualized. There is not the slight- 
est chance of any of these recipes 
being questioned by the skeptic 
housekeeper, because the woman 
in the case actually used the ad- 
vertised product when she cooked 
her dishes and has analyzed it 
chemically. She knows what it is 
made of, how it is made. She 
believes in it very thoroughly. 
Anything she may produce, in the 
way of a recipe, may be looked 
upon as above questioning. 





An advertising man was asked 
to prepare a series of advertise- 
ments for a certain canned syrup. 

He amazed and amused his wife 
by bringing home one night, a 
basketful of samples of all the 
tinned syrups on the market. He 
put portions from each tin in 
glass containers and left them 
uncovered, in a strong light, for 
seven days. Then with the assist- 
ance of a laboratory expert he 
studied each one. 

Some turned sour, some turned 
dark in color. All kinds of things 
happened to them. But the syrup 
under specific investigation stood 
up best of all, by actual test. 

The advertising man _ could 
write with absolute conviction 
after that. He was backed by 
stern fact. It made him enthu- 
siastic in every line he penned. 
MADE THE TESTS FOR PATRONS OF 

LAUNDRIES 


The American Laundry Ma- 
chine Company, issuing more than 
one innovational advertising idea, 
headed a page “The Eleven Stains 
and How the Modern Laundry 
Treats Them For You.” 

Every woman, at one time or 
another, has had a battle with a 
stain. Where she has failed, others 
may have succeeded and she wants 
to know all about it. 

The illustration for this page 
was a photographic reproduction 
of a stain on a piece of fabric. 
Vignette pictures gave the source 
of the eleven stains, ranging from 
grease to fruit juice. 

The text tells the story: “Men 
who have studied the subject tell 
us there are eleven main varie- 
ties of stains that affect fabrics— 
fruit stains, beverage stains, inks, 
grass, grease, wax, dyes, paints, 
oils, leather, and those of metal- 
lic origin, like rust. 
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“In grandmother’s time, and as 
late as 1860, few means of re- 
moving spots from these causes 
were known. Stains cause women 
little concern to-day because 
methods for treating them have 
been worked out.” 

Laundries have made tests and 
have mastered the stain. It was 
a very impressive advertisement 
and we venture the assertion that 
no woman who saw it could or 
would pass it by without reading. 
Here was a case where the ad- 
vertiser attended to the testing, 
but the facts justified exploitation. 

An effective Northern Towel 
page featured an illustration of 
hands holding a paper towel, and 
water being dropped upon it. 
“Test them!” suggested the copy. 
The absorbent qualities of the 
product were being discussed, and 
the advertiser was eager to have 
people discover for themselves 
that linen did not more quickly ab- 
sorb moisture. 

Veedol motor oil has retained 
as a Standing feature, in text and 
in illustration, a test that has been 
made with the lubricant. Two 
phials are presented to the reader. 
One contains ordinary oil, after 
use, and the percentage of sedi- 
ment after 500 miles of running. 
The sediment in the first phial is 
very nearly half. In the latter 
it is infinitesimal. The car owner 
is invited to make a crank-case test 
in his own behalf and he is told 
how to go about it. 

An expert demonstrator has 
made this statement: “I can sell 
anybody anything, provided it is a 
worthy article, 
strate it to the prospect. Demon- 
stration of what a thing can do 
and how it works, is the surest, 
safest sales force in the world.” 

This same idea is being applied 
to advertising, with extraordinary 
success, 

This type of rather breezy “dem- 
onstration” copy was used for Lion 
Hats, accompanying the illustration 
of a young man in a hat store, 
trying on the Lion brand head- 
gear. 

“You are in a Lion store. You 
have just selected a Lion hat. You 
are about to try it on 








if I can demon-' 
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and consider what 
you expect of that hat. You want 
style, and fineness. More than 
this, you want individuality—that 
hat must look stylish and fine on 
you. Now put it on, You can 
see what we mean.’ 

It is just as convincing, as copy, 
when the manufacturer goes to 
the trouble of making his own 
tests. The Lowe Brothers Com- 
pany has long featured this form 
of advertising. 

“To prove that Lowe Brothers’ 
Floor Varnish has that give-and- 
take, we applied a hundred or two 
coats, one on top of the other, un- 
til it was an eighth of an inch 
thick. Then we _ twisted and 
turned it, bent and creased it; 
hammered and banged it; pulled 
and yanked it; jumped on it with 
our heels; scuffed on it with our 
toes. After which we know what 
you know, that here at last, is a 
floor varnish that endures.” 

Surely, the reader must be im- 
pressed that California Redwood 
is an enduring wood, when the 
following test is presented, illus- 
trated with a photograph from the 
original :Redwood fence posts, now 
standing in San Francisco, were 
so placed fifteen years ago. Orig- 
inally, they were ties that had 
been used by the Southern Pacific 
Railway for twenty years. . 

When you persuade a prospect 
to experiment with your product, 
you are scoring a strong point. It 
is a step on the highway of sales. 


stop a minute, 





McKinney Agency Has 
Cushion Wheel Account 


The McKinney Company, Chicago, 
has obtained the advertising account of 
the Morand Cushion Wheel Company, 
manufacturer of demountable cushion 
wheels for motor trucks. 

An advertising campaign will be un- 
dertaken soon and will include the use 
of national and_ vocational publica- 
tions, and in addition a direct mailing 
campaign will be put into effect. News- 
paper copy will also be used where 
dealers and distributors are appointed. 


Arnold Polachek Dead 


Arnold Polachek, head of the A. 
Polachek Sign Company, Chicago, died 
at New York on January 25. Mr. 
Polachek was a brother of Victor 
Polachek, former publisher of the New 
York Sun. 
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The J. Walter Thompson Company 
has sent The Minneapolis Tribune an 
attractive and forceful campaign for 
Pictorial Review. 





The Harris Trust & Savings Bank is 
making an aggressive campaign for 
business in the Northwest through the 


columns of The Minneapolis Tribune. : 


This is a renewal contract and was 
received from Albert Frank & Co., 
which specializes in financial accounts. 





The Minneapolis Tribune is carrying 
another flashlight campaign for the 
American Eveready Company, copy 
coming from Murray Howe & Co. An 
unusual method of treating the illus- 
trations for this advertising makes 
ft a very good attention-getter and 
should help materially to increase dis- 
tribution in Minneapolis and through- 
out the Northwest. 





The Fleischmann Yeast Co. has con- 
tracted for a campaign of advertis- 
ing to be carried in the rotogravure 
section of The Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune. Beautiful copy, prepared 
especially for rotogravure display, is 
being furnished by the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 





Taking advantage of the fact that 
the soft, sepia tone of the rotogravure 
is particularly attractive in the repro- 
duction of the sheen of silk, Belding 
Bros. & Co. have contracted, through 
the Federal Advertising Agency, for a 
spring campaign in the rotogravure 
section of The Minneapolis Tribune, 
using 450-line copy. 





The Bott Advertising Agency, of 
Little Rock, Ark., has sent The Min- 
neapolis Tribune a Sunday campaign 
for the Buckstaff Bath House. There 
is no newspaper in the Northwest 
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carrying as large a schedule of South- 
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ern winter resort and travel adver- 
tising as The Tribune, and the North- 
west is a particularly fertile field at 
this time for that business. 





The Minneapolis Tribune is carrying 
a heavy line of financial advertising 
for Chicago, New York, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton and other Eastern houses. ese 
advertisers are finding the Northwest- 
ern field responsive and are reaping 
good results from The Tribune’s big 
circulation, daily and Sunday. 





Minneapolis, Minn., is putting on a 
big business pep fest the week of 
February 5-12 and will entertain thou- 
sands of people from all over the 
Northwest at that time, including a 
majority of the retail merchants of 
the section coming to the city to buy 
fill-in and spring goods. Attractions 
for the week will be the Minneapolis 
National Automobile Show, Builders’ 
and Manufacturers’ Show, a midwinter 
outdoor sports carnival, several con- 
ventions and special attractions at the 
theaters. The Minneapolis Tribune is 
taking an active interest in the affair 
and is promoting it with liberal edi- 
torial and news space. A generous 
amount of display advertising also is 
being carried in The Tribune by the 
— business interests behind the 
affair. 





A well-sustained schedule, running 
twice a week, for the Fuji Trading 
Company, of Chicago, has been placed 
with The Minneapolis Tribune by the 
Chicago agency of Vanderhoof & Co. 


The Minneapolis Tribune is carry- 
ing a new campaign for the Library 
Bureau, comprising 420-line copy run- 
ning, once a week for three months. 
Attractively illustrated copy for this 
ye was sent out by N. W. Ayer 

on, 
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The Minneapolis Tribune 


Is the oldest and best dai 
paper published in Minneapolis. / 
Has the only 7~ day Associated 
Press franchise. 7 s at 
Accepts no questionable advertising. 
Makes no trade contracts. 7 
Is cautious as to its credits. “ < 
Hag the largest total circulation. 
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DRESSING | 
The PART | 


During 1920 Vanity Fair carried more men’s 
wear advertising in hats, shirts and collars, 
cravats and furnishings than any other 
monthly or weekly magazine. 


In four other lines of men’s wear advertising— 
clothing, shoes, hosiery and gloves,—Vanity 
Fair stood second. In underwear* advertis- 
ing alone did it stand fifth among the Five 
Big Leaders. In those nine classifications of 
merchandise, 


VANITY FAIR STOOD 
First in Four 
Second in Four 


This is the best record made by any one of 
the five monthly and weekly publications 
which carried the greatest volume of men’s 
wear advertising in 1920. 





VANITY FAIR 
The Best Medium for All Quality Products cEO 


* What's the matter with the underwear advertisers? 
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Why Vanity Fair Leads 


Vanity Fair made the best record in men’s wear 
advertising during 1920 because by dealing with the 
interests of cultivated, well-to-do people it has at- 
tracted more than 100,000 families who spend the 
most money on all quality merchandise, including 
clothes. And because it is read by the Trade as an 
authority on men’s dress. 


SEE eee eRe Set TWEETER eRe 





Here’s How— 


the Five Leaders stood on 
Shirt and Collar, Hat, 90,771 
Furnishings and Cravat ad- * 
vertising for 1920. Lines 
54,894 
Lines 





Literary Saturday VANITY 
Collier’s American Digest Eve. Post FAIR 





VANITY FAIR 


GEO. S. NICHOLS, Advertising Manager L. A. HERBLIN, Western Manager 
19 West 44th Street, New York Stevens Building, Chicago 

















HE first number of our little house- 

organ was mailed last week. We have 
had many requests for copies, but the 
edition is entirely exhausted. If you did 
not receive your copy let us know and we 
will see that you get “The Treasure Chest” 
each month. Of course this offer is in- 
tended for executives only. 








There is only one thing that we guarantee 
about “The Treasure Chest,” and that is 
that it won’t bore you. It is edited by 
Thomas Dreier, whose reputation is a 
national one, and illustrated with Art 
Helfant’s clever cartoons. 









We are going to make a very earnest 
effort to make “The Treasure Chest” 
decidedly worth while. 









Charles Francis Press 


461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Longacre 2320 





“The Treasure Chest” 
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Clarence M. Woolley, While at Movies, 
Results in Effective Campaign 


By Edward T. 


UST around every corner a 

great new advertising idea is 
waiting—for the man who can see 
it. But thousands pass by without 
seeing. Here is an instance where 
atre’s success. 

Clarence M. Woolley, president 
of the American Radiator Com- 
pany, is an enthusiastic 


Copy Based on Stage Technique 
Makes Big Hit 


Hits upon Novel Idea That 
for His Radiators 


Tandy 


sciously follows like a_ builder 
follows his blueprints. That tech- 
nique has grown up with the 
stage and is the cause of the the- 
atres success.” 

An author and scenario writer 
was called in. He knows all about 
stage technique and made it clear 





film fan. He does not 
go to the movies 
merely to rest at the 
end of the day. He 
admits that he enjoys 
them. 

One night not long 
ago, as he was return- 
ing from a photoplay 
theatre, he remarked 
toa friend : 

“I’ve seen people 
looking at our radi- 
ator advertisements, 
but never as they look 
at the screen. If we 
could only put into 
our copy some of 
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After that his in- 


terest in the movies re I mace 
became deeper still. 104 West 424 Street, New York 
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CARCOLA hangout 
of his own 


I'm going downtown,” said Jack one night. os 
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ences. He analyzed 
plays. He talked the 
thing over with his 
advertising experts, 
but shyly, as a man not sure of 
his ground. 

_Eventually he said to his adver- 
tising men: 

“Let’s try, anyway. I think I’ve 
got the secret. It lies in the tech- 


nique which the playwright con- 





kk 


ADAPTATION OF TECHNIQUE OF THE THEATRE IN 


ADVERTISING 


at once, something like this: 
“Sure! There’s first the pro- 
tasis, then the apodosis and finally 
the climax, You open with your 
protagonist, who makes you want 
something, generally by making 
you think you can’t get it. Next 
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you see the hero and the girl, and 
you become wildly interested. In 
the end the villain is thwarted, 
and you get what you want, hero 
and heroine are seen on their way 
to church where the wedding bells 
are ringing.” 

“Everything scems clear as a 
pikestaff, except where the radi- 
ators will come in,” said . Mr. 
Woolley, or words to that effect, 
and he asked, dubiously, “Do you 
think you could work out some 
advertising copy for Ideal-Arcola 
radiators on that technique?” 

“Could try,” replied the scenario 
man. 

“Go ahead then,” returned Mr. 
Woolley. 

In conjunction with the adver- 
tising experts and their artists, the 
film man went to it. The result 
was the brilliant copy, “Dialogued 
from stories of Arcola users.” 

And that is how the campaign 
built like a play came into being. 
But that is not all there is to it, 
as will be shown a little further on. 

First, here is a sample or two 
of the copy. Notice the extreme 
naturalness of the atmosphere and 
the language of the talk stuff. 
Also, be sure to get the protasis, 
apodosis and the climax. In the 
first example the protagonist is 
the cold. In the second it is 
com fort. 


Wirt an Arcora Pa Barks No More 


(Dialogue from stories of Arcola 
users) 

“Johnny had chilblains. Mary a sore 
throat and their Pa most barked his 
head off with bronchitis. 

“Tt’s this dreadful weather,’ I said. 
‘Everybody’s sick. I only hope my 
rheumatiz don’t get no worse.’ 

“Johnny rubbed his itchy toes on the 
carpet. Why can’t we have radiators 
like they do at school?’ he growled. 
‘This house is freezin’ all the time, 
ain’t it, Ma?’ 

“ ‘Radiators your grandmother!’ said 
Pa. ‘We ain’t got no cellar! 

“But one day we seen Jack Sunny’s 
Arcola window. Jack was doin’ a 
rushin’ business sellin’ them Arcolas. 
Pa bought one quick, and Jack hitched 
it up inside a couple o’ days. 

“I’m sick ’n’ tired o’ John’s chil- 
blains and Mary’s eternal throat,’ says 
Pa, ‘an’ it ain’t no fun to hear you 
holler about your rheumatiz.’ 

“* ‘Thanks,’ says I, ‘same to you about 
your everlastin’ bark.’ 

“We ain’t got none o’ them things 
now—and we burn less coal.” 
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The three illustrations with this 
piece of copy show (1) Pa, Ma, 
Johnny and Mary all bundled up 
and shivering; (2) the family out- 
side Sunny’s window, and (3) Ma 
and little Mary sitting in light 
clothes near the Arcola, Pa in his 
shirt sleeves and Johnny looking 
on. In the inside room one gets 
a peep of the radiator there, too. 


Arcota Keeps House 
Lixe Coustn MiItr’s 

(Dialogue from stories of Arcola 

users) 

_“Wife and I went to New York to 
visit Cousin Milt. He lives in one 
o’ those apartment houses. Coming 
back I says to wife: 

“The only thing I envy Milt is the 
heat.’ 

“*There’s no sense being cold,’ she 
answers. ‘We’re just as good as Milt. 
Go look up that Arcola chap who was 
out to see us.’ 

“Now we've got a nice warm bunga- 


low with hot-water heat. And we're 
saving coal.” 

Here the three illustrations 
showed (1) Milt’s home with 


the women in evening dress; (2) 
the country” cousins leaving, all 
wrapped in furs, and (3) “Wife 
and I” with their Arcola. 

Each. advertisement in the cam- 
paign concludes as follows: 

“The Ideal-Arcola gives low- 
cost healthful warmth, through 
hot-water radiators, to the small 
home, store, school or apartment. 
Places the cottage on the heating 
plane of the First Mansion of the 
Land. 

“The water-jacketed Arcola is 
of itself a radiator. Replaces 
stoves, wastes no heat up chim- 
neys, leaks no coal gas. Each 
tenant may have a separate Ar- 
cola. If used to heat part of 
building, extra sections and radi- 
ators may be added later. 

“Complete system, installed by 

your local dealer, costs but little 
more than a stove for each room; 
and far less than old expense for 
a hot-water heating system. No 
fire risk.” 
_ Naturally, most of the adver- 
tisements are addressed to the 
small-home owner. In each of 
these the appeal is very direct, yet 
acutely diversified so as to touch 
the great human instincts. 

In every advertisement the pic- 
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tures were arranged in groups of 
three in keeping with the tech- 
nique of the theatre idea. The 
layouts were attractive and no two 
were alike—except that each car- 
ried an eye-gripping oval some- 
where or another with the words, 
“Ideal-Arcola Heating Outfits.” 
3ut it will be noticed that how- 
ever much the copy writer used 
the technique of the stage he did 
not overlook any of the essentials. 
Each piece of copy adds another 
rub to the information that Arcola 
does not need a cellar, saves coal, 
can be quickly fixed, and so on. 

Another little point that might 
be overlooked is worth considera- 
tion. In nearly every advertise- 
ment the name of a dealer is men- 
tioned. The name need not neces- 
sarily have been the real name of 
a real Arcola dealer. But in every 
case where a name jis so used it is 
the name of a real dealer. 

This is a neat and effective way 
of getting at the dealer and con- 
sumer at the same time. It might 
seem a slow way so far as the 
dealer is concerned. It looks like 


going after him only one at a 
time. But it does not work out 
that way in practice. 


The Arcola campaign is being 
run in New York dailies tw ice a 
week and in 165 newspapers in 
New York State. It is really a 
trial campaign to try out the effect 
of this stage technique copy. 

Unquestionably, this acute meth- 
od of bringing in his name tickled 
the dealer greatly. It was hu- 
manly impossible for him not to 
rush around asking his friends and 
neighbors if they had seen it. Also 
it furnished him with a good ex- 


cuse for calling on his Arcola 
prospects. 
Nor was the dealer left just 


there. He was furnished with all 
the reprints he needed to bombard 
his prospects with copies of these 
advertisements and was told how 
to handle them. Most of these men 


were formerly in the class of those. 


who wait for business to come to 
them. Now they are active drum- 
mers. They have been taught by 
experience that the way to get 
business is to go out and get it. 
Even more unusual is the other 
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proof of the interest aroused. The 
editors of the papers used have 
voluntarily sent in so many names 
of their friends who, they think, 
ought to have Arcola radiators, 
that those names, if regarded as 
inquiries, and. no others had been 
obtained, would alone have been 
enough to have made the cam- 
paign a success. 

Now when his friends try to 
chaff him about being so fond of 
going to the movies, Mr. Woolley 
smiles and replies, “There is no- 
where you can’t pick up an idea 
that will help business along— 
if you will but keep on looking 
for it.” 

Serving the Reader, Serves 
Advertisers 


Our periodicals, however interesting, 
however replete with news and data of 


practical value, are to the advertiser 
merely the more or less efficient me- 
diums through which he reaches his 


buyer, his present or prospective buyer. 
The success with which we find and 
hold for him the buyer he seeks, is 
the consideration for his support. To 
maintain the periodical for its news 
and technical service alone, he might 
be willing to donate something, doubt- 
less would be, but that is another and 
totally different consideration. With 
him it is business pure and simple. 
Show him some other way of reaching 
this buyer, at less cost or more effec- 
tively, and he will forsake us. We 
are to him a selling method, the best 
and most direct to-day. So it stands 
clearly, I think, that the keystone of 
our structure to-day is service for the 
advertiser. Finding the right reader, 
pleasing and satisfying him, and con- 
sequently holding him as a_ reader, is 
rendering service to the advertiser. 

M. J. O’Neill, treasurer and general 
manager, The Industrial Press, New 
York, in address before the New York 
Business Publishers’ Association, Janu- 
ary 28. 


New Account with Milwaukee 


Agency 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., Mil- 
waukee agency, is now handling the 


account of the Walker Manufactur 
ing Company, Racine, manufacturer 
of replacement jacks for automobiles. 


A campaign will be conducted in trade 
ind class publications. 


New Agency in Kansas City, 
Mo. 


& Smith, a new advertising 
agency, has been established in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., by Clyde H. Smith and 
Allen C. Smith. 


Smith 














Making Contact through the 
Business Press 


Four Points Where They Attempt to Give Service 


By M. C. Robbins 


President, 


IRST of all, let me speak of 
the editorial side of the busi- 
ness papers because that is the 
means through which the psycho- 


logical contact is made. The only 
kind of a paper that is worth 
while, editorially, is one that 


is so well edited that the sub- 
scriber pays willingly the full sub- 
scription price and renews gladly 
at the end of the year. That may 
be set down as axiomatic. This, 
then, would indicate an interest on 
the part of the reader in the edi- 
torial contents of the paper and 
thereby hold his attention and 
make the contact necessary for 
the advertiser. That the business 
press, generally speaking, has 
done this is proved physically in 
the first place by the A. B. C. 
Report, which shows the subscrip- 
tion price paid and the percentage 
of renewals, but a careful peru- 
sal of the editorial pages with 
a view to their application to the 
needs of the industry they serve 
would ‘show a very high order of 
service and a splendid quality of 
leadership, editorially speaking. 

I believe the editorial structure 
of the business press is improving 
every day. The quality of our 
editors is better, more experience 
is being demanded, higher salaries 
are being paid and they are as- 
suming the leadership which right- 
fully belong to them. Most 
business papers do the two things 
important in success. They re- 
flect the industry and they direct 
the industry. 

Of course, the editorial contents 
of a paper must be independent 
from any source of influence. 
This is fundamental, but many ad- 
vertisers still endeavor to get the 
advantage for themselves by try- 
ing to prejudice the minds of the 





Portion of address before the Pitts- 
burgh Advertising Club. 


The Gas Age and President, 
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Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
editors or influence through their 
advertising patronage the reading 
columns. In making this attempt, 
they are trying to defeat their own 
ends, because every prejudiced 
article, every puff and write-up, 
every inspired news item which 
appears in a business paper tends 
to weaken the confidence of the 
reader in its integrity and author- 
ity. This breaks the contact or 
weakens it, so that it carries the 
message with less effect for the 
advertiser. 

Business men_ read _ business 
papers as a matter of business, 
and they do have in their own 
papers, in a high percentage of 
cases, the confidence which I have 
described. 

The fact that so many business 
men follow the advice and sug- 
gestion of their own papers, is an 
indication of their confidence and 
the wonderful influence that those 
publications have. I might point 
out case after case of changes in 
manufacturing processes, liquida- 
tion or accumulation of stock 
running into millions of dollars 
based purely upon the advice and 
suggestions which they find in 
their own business paper. I feel 
sure that there can be no doubt 
in your mind that the business 
press has made good editorially 
and has furnished that complete 
contact so necessary for the suc- 


cess of the advertising in its 
columns. 
THE TEST OF CIRCULATION 
Now just a word in regard 


to the circulation of a business 
publication. I have previously 
touched on the fact that both 
quantity and quality of circulation 
are important, but I said that they 
were secondary in importance to 
the vital question of contact. Of 
course, the A. B. C. Statement 
pretty thoroughly answers the 
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This is the yearly average 
of Minneapolis adver- 
tisers’ preference for 
Journal display space 
over that of any other 
newspaper in the eight 
years from 1913 to 1921: 


JOU RNAL LEAD 
















Automotive. . . - 22% 
Department Stores . . . 7% 
eee. 
7 Ee ee 
Furniture. . ..-..-- 4% 
Hardware. . ....- - 11% 
Jewelry . 2. + - + + IG 
Men’sApparel. . . - - 31% 
Women’s Apparel . . . 21% 
Pn ote « « 6 a ee 
Rete. ce ec se OS 
Shoes « « « 76% 





Manufacturing and Jobbing 66% 


THE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Represented in New York and Chicago by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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Try Ohio—It Pays! 








50 Ohio Dailies Will|Gi 


No. 3 of a series to impress you 
with the tremendous potentiality 
of the Ohio Select List. 


HERE are 50 Advertising Service De- 
partments, of 50 Ohio Dailies, in 50 
Ohio Select Cities, vigorously ready to re- 
enact for you the original meaning of the 
word “Service!” 

Every one of these Dailies truly and 
heartily subscribes to this offer: 

“We are glad to extend co-operation to National 

Advertisers who use our columns, and will call 

on the trade with travelers, arrange for window 

displays, secure trade information, and do any- 


thing else within reason to help introduce goods 
in our city and to extend their sale.” 


This is actuality. These 50 Advertising 
Service Departments are continually helping 
National Advertisers to reap increased benefits 
from local campaigns ; and because of the definite 
influence exerted by newspaper men so aggres- 
sive as these, the benefits that accrue are readily 
translated into terms of real money for the 
advertiser, 


SELECT LIST of| 0 


Alliance Review East Liverpool Review 
Ashland Times-Gazette East Palestine Leader 
Ashtabula Star and Beacon Findlay Republican 
Athens Messenger Fostoria Times 
Bellefontaine Index-Republican Fremont News 
Bellevue Gazette Greenville Advocate 
Bowling Green Sentinel- Tribune Hamilton Journal 
Bucyrus Telegraph Kenton News-Republican 
Cambridge Jeffersonian Lancaster Gazette 
Chillicothe Gazette Lorain Times-Herald 
Coshocton Tribune and Times-Age Mansfield News 
Delaware Gazette Marietta Times 


Robert E. Ward, 


Tel. Madison Sq. 3154 


NEW YORK: 225 Fifth Avenue 
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11mg LULL 
-}------ Use the Select List—It Pulls! 


/il||Give You Worthy Service! 


Of major importance in this service is a list 
of merchants who “will extend unusually help- 
ful co-operation to National Advertisers.” 

The soft days of selling have passed into the 
“once-upon-a-time.” You will surely appreciate 
and use these 50 potential sources of ammunition 
for laying successful siege to the present “buyer’s 
market!” 

































Write for the 
free 125-page 
booklet giving 
facts and fig- 
ures on the 50 
Ohio Select 














Cities 
Marion Star Sandusky Register 
Martins Ferry Times Steubenville Herald-Star 
Marysville Tribune Tiffin Tribune and Herald 
Middletown NewsSignal Troy News 
Mt. Vernon Republican-News Uhrichsville Chronicle 
New Philadelphia Times Upper Sandusky Union 
Newark Advocate Urbana Citizen-Democrat 
Niles News Van Wert Times 
Norwalk Reflector-Herald Warren Chronicle 
Piqua Call Wilmington News 
Pomeroy News Wooster Record 
Portsmouth Times Xenia Republican-Gazette 
Salem News Zanesville Times-Recorder and Signal 


Director of Advertising 


CHICAGO: 5 South Wabash Avenue ___ Tel. Randolph 4977 
FOOMMGO MUNNAR 
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question of quantity of circulation. 
No paper that sells its contents 
at a subscription price can ever. 
get 100 per cent of its industry. 
But it is a pretty generally estab- 
lished fact that the people of any 
industry who are not subscribers 
to their own publication are the 
less influential, less successful and 
less important men or corporations. 
It is a fact, however, that our cir- 
culation managers have pushed 
out their publications into every 
nook and corner of the industry 
that they serve and the high per- 
centage of the total number of 
units served by the paper in many 
fields is quite astonishing. 

On the other hand the quality 
of circulation is adequately taken 
care of both by the careful con- 
sideration given by circulation 
managers to ‘lists from which 
subscriptions are solicited and 
also by the automatic effect of the 
contents in drawing to it readers 
only on a plane with the high type 
and character of the thought and 
contents of the editorial pages 
themselves. 

Another phase of the business 
papers is a development of quite 
recent years. This is a depart- 
ment of the modern business paper 
which is able to furnish to ad- 
vertisers and others detailed, in- 
timate information in regard to 
the industry, covering statistics, 
marketing conditions, possible 
fields, lists, customs and all of the 
trade data which are so important 
in successfully selling in certain 
fields. This department has a dif- 
ferent name in different organi- 
zations. In some offices it is 
called a research department, in 
others a service department. The 
information is located in the 
editorial department and in some 
places only in the head of the 
owner of the paper. 

You may feel reasonably sure, 
however, that the more complete 
and accurate such information is 
possessed by the business paper, 
the more completely it fulfills its 
function in its field and caters to 
the needs of its subscribers. The 
advertiser who avails himself of 
this information, though often 
obtainable from no other source 
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than the business press, will find 
its machinery greatly increased 
and improved and the marketing 
of its goods tremendously helped. 

Now we come to the fourth 
phase to be considered and that 
is the advertising. A superficial 
and temporary estimate of the 
value of a trade paper as an ad- 
vertising medium is revealed by 
the volume and character of ad- 
vertising which it carries. But I 
want to say that the value of a 
publication to its readers is to a 
considerable extent represented by 
the completeness with which the 
manufacturers in that field are 
represented in its columns. The 
more and better class concerns in 
a field that you see advertising in 
a given publication, the more valu- 
able that publication is to its 
readers and consequently the more 
vital the point of contact and the 
better advertising medium for the 
new concern that comes in. Ad- 
vertising men who present the 
argument that they will not go 
into certain big publications, that 
is, publications carrying several 
hundred pages of advertising be- 
cause their page would be lost in 
it, are either superficial in their 
observations or else they do not 
understand the fundamentals of 
the publishing and advertising 
business. I cannot imagine a 
trade paper being of value to its 
readers without advertising or 
with only half a dozen advertis- 
ing pages. The advertising sec- 
tions of our better technical papers 
have become almost as educational 
to the readers as the reading 
pages. 





Furniture Publications to 
Eliminate Free Publicity 


The Associated Home Furnishings 
Publications, a Chicago bureau which 
has charge of advertising solicitation for 
nine retail furniture publications in the 
United States, has decided to eliminate 
all free publicity from these publica- 
tions. 


H. D. McKay with Ritter 
Agency 


Hugh D. McKay, formerly with 
— Seaman, Inc., New ‘York; is now 
with The Philip Ritter Company, New 
York, as an account executive. 
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Doubleday, Page & Co. 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. 
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Trad @ Mark 


This Trade-mark identifies 
genuine Boss Work Gloves. 


They Know 





There should be at least one pair of Boss 
Work Gloves in every home. That's why 
they are advertised in the nine maga- 
zines comprising the All Fiction Field. 


Almost a million and three-quarter homes 


are reached this way. 


“he 


ALL FICTION FIELD 


‘‘The Field of Greatest Yield’’ 


Published by 
The Ridgway Company 


1,596,415 A. B. C. Circulation 





Street & Smith Corporation 
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Gardner Advetti 


Appleton Farm Implements 
Certain-teed Roofing & Paints 
Fownes Gloves 

Frisco Railroad 

H. & K. Coffee 

Inland Piston Rings 

Iron-Clad Hosiery 

Keen Kutter Tools and Cutlery 
Majestic Ranges 

M. K. & T. Railroad 

Neet 

Purina Feeds 

Ralston Wheat Food 
Rothschild Hats 

Tom Sawyer Washer 
Twinplex Stropper 

Valier’s Enterprise & Dainty Flours 
Wagner Starters and Motors 
Wizard Lightfoot Arch Builders 
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Making 


Institutional Advertising 


Sell Goods 


HY all this talk about putting 

advertising to work? If it has 
been good advertising it has been at 
work right along. 


To sell goods advertising need not im- 
portune the reader to buy. People buy 
largely on confidence. Advertising 
which builds confidence in the manu- 
facturer of a product is good selling copy. 


Certain-teed advertising is a good 
example. Much of it has been what 
is called institutional advertising. Its 
purpose has been to build confidence 
in the products of the Certain-teed 
institution. How well the Certain-teed 
sales organization has used the con- 
fidence created is indicated by the five- 
fold growth in sales in as many years. 


We see no occasion at this time to 
inject into Certain-teed advertising a 
special plea for business. Now that we 
havea buyer’s market and the consumer 
can again buy what he wants, confi- 
dence building advertising will render 
just as effective help as ever to the 
sales department. 


ompany 


17th & Locust Streets 


Saint Louis 
25 East 26th Street, NEW YORK 


a metimerees 
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Cuts for Your Dealers 


If you distribute Electros, 
Stereos or Mats to your 
dealers for use in their 
local newspapers, we have 
an interesting proposition 
for you. 


Send us proofs or sizes of 
your ads and state about 
how many you expect 
to use. 

Remember, distance is no 
obstacle to P. & A. service. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 
Stereotypes - Mats - Electrotypes 
712 Federal St., Chicago 


\ 
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What to Do When Product Is Near 
Losing Identity 


Beaded ‘Tip Shoe Lace Breaks Long Advertising Silence and Boldly 
Emphasizes Higher Price to Make Quality Stand Out from Crowd 


By C. M. 


N official of the United Lace 
4A Braid Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Providence, R, I., maker 
of Beaded Tip shoe laces, asked a 
Cleveland jobber if he had noticed 
any difference in the sales vol- 
ume of the laces since the com- 
pany had put on its national ad- 
vertising campaign. 

The official was especially in- 
terested because to his company 
advertising was an untried propo- 
sition. With the exception of 
some street-car cards in .New 
York it never had advertised up 
to a few months ago. It had only 
three salesmen, who covered the 
country from coast to coast call- 
ing upon jobbers. 

The company, like many other 
producers whose greatest pride is 
in the making of quality goods, 
had been placing most of its 
emphasis upon the manufacturing 
end. The Beaded Tip process 
which involves crimping the tip 
onto the lace in such a way that 
it will not come off, brought forth 
many imitators, making it difficult 
for the Beaded Tip to stand out 
from the crowd despite its indi- 
vidual features. 

When the company recognized 
that its product was losing valu- 
able identity amid the great num- 
ber of competing lines it decided 
the time had come to break its 
long silence. A survey revealed 
that many retailers were actually 
handling Beaded Tip shoe laces 
without even knowing it. The re- 
tailer would simply order shoe 
laces. He would get shoe laces. 
They might be Beaded Tips. They 
were just as likely to be other 
brands. The jobber could use his 
own judgment about how he filled 
the order. 

With the foregoing. in mind, 
additional importance is given to 
the reply made by the jobber 


Harrison 


when the official asked him about 
the advertising. 

He said: 

“We now find it is out of the 
question to substitute. Dealers 
are calling for Beaded Tips by 
name and won’t have anything 
else.” 


A “NOTION,” WITHOUT NAME OR 
STANDING 


For a long time the shoe-lace 
market has been in a chaotic con- 
dition. The lace, though neces- 
sary, has been rather a despised 
or at least a neglected member of 
the shoe accessories family. The 
shoe retailers have come to look 
upon it as a selling proposition 
so small as to be beneath their 
importance. In department, gen- 
eral and variety stores it has been 
carried as a matter of course, but 
no particular attention given it. 
Never has the shoe lace been 
made the subject cf an energetic, 
intelligent advertising and mer- 
chandising campaign. 

In an effort to give the shoe 
lace the merchandising dignity it 
deserves-and thereby correct the 
condition just noted, the United 
decided upon a complete adver- 
tising campaign for 1921, in 
which general. periodicals, news- 
papers and trade journals will be 
used extensively. 

A point of special significance 
is that Beaded Tip shoe laces cost 
more than some other kinds, re- 
tailing at 15 cents a pair, or two 
for a quarter. But Beaded Tip 
will be sold on quality and not 
on price. 

The advertising certainly is com- 
ing at the right time. The retail- 
ers are not interested in lace 
brands and will not be until the 
jobber push and the consumer 


pull combine to make some one 
brand the leader. 


No other brand 
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right now is being advertised in 
a widespread way. Therefore in 
the beginning at least the Beaded 
Tip will have the field to itself. 

When a manufacturer has a 
high price, high quality article to 
sell, he is at a decided disadvan- 
tage unless he can induce the pub- 
lic to discriminate. The dealer is 
looking for profit 
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price, it will go far toward tak- 
ing Beaded Tip out of the price 
competition with which it has to 
contend now. Higher price, espe- 
cially on small items which cost 
only a few cents, is in itself a 
most attractive advertising fea- 
ture. It is often the best possible 
argument to convince the public 
of quality and 
value. 





always. He gets it 
by buying cheaply 
rather than by sell- 
ing dearly. Hence 
jobbers are going 
to object to the 
price on such 
goods. The way 
out of the situa- 
tion—the way the 
Beaded Tip people 
are taking —is to 
make a persistent 
and impressive ap- 
peal to the public 
to buy quality 
goods that will 
give them service. 

“In our advertis- 
ing matter there- 
fore,” Julius H. 
Preston, Jr., sec- 
retary of the 
company, said to 
PRINTERS’ INK, 





Hons * Shoe Laces és 
were going to try ye get the most - satisfaction from genuine to try, : said Mr. 


It may seem bold 
for the company 
to strike for a 
higher price at this 
time when prices 
generally are going 
down. But by this 
action Beaded Tip 
is gaining an un- 
mistakable individ- 
uality. The com- 
pany is going to 
depend upon the 
massed attack of 
its advertising to 
push over the qual- 
ity idea. It feels 
that under these 
circumstances it 
can get the posi- 
tion to which it 
believes it is en- 
titled. 

“We are going 


Beaded Tip Laces—stre braid$ of finest yarn and 4“ 
to make people oe nt Tei Tpceme rreston, “to put 
feel that discrimi- __ into the fabric, won't come off the industry on a 


nating between ShiTelim cation «mot venstex firmer foundation. 


shoe laces is worth 
while for their 


By Sad — 


There are many 
things to change. 


own com fort. We Save time and annoyance by always heving an extra In the first place, 


are going to drive 
home the genuine 
Beaded Tip fea- 
ture and the high 


q uality of our THE BEADED TIP AND THE EXTRA 
product. PAIR FEATURES OF THE COPY 


“This will open 
the way for suggestions that it 
pays to invest an extra nickel for 
a better lace. Five or ten cents 
for a pair of laces is no serious 
mater even to a working man in 
this country. Americans always 
want the best and will pay a higher 
price if it is within their means.’ 

There is another big point be- 
hind the idea brought out by Mr. 
Preston. When the advertising 
helps the retailer to get a higher 


pair of laces on hand before you need the: 


Beaded Tip Laces are imitated 
but the quality is unequaled 


UNITED LACE & BRAID MFG. CO. Providence, Rhode Island 


the- unit of sales 
has been too low. 
We want to induce 


2 === 5 5== b> == people to buy in 


quantities. 

“To get this idea 
over, we have de- 
cided to put up our laces in pairs 
and advocate strongly the idea of 
‘buying an extra pair.’ 

“Our appeal is going to be 
largely to the women, as they 
buy laces for the entire family, 
including the men. Men usually 
buy laces at the shoe shining par- 
lor and then generally in single 
pairs. 

“A woman will shop for mer- 
chandise more than a man. A 
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man buying a pair of laces will 
take any good looking pair and 
pay little attention to the way the 
tip is put on. A woman, on the 
ther hand, watches the important 
detail of getting her money’s 
worth. She sizes up everything 
she buys more closely than does 
a man. This makes her open to 
conviction on the Beaded Tip idea 
from the standpoint of insuring 
her against inconvenience. 


“She knows what it is to run a ' 


shoe lace through half the eyelets 
on her shoe after the tip has 
come off. She would much rather 
pay a little more and be spared 
the necessity of running the lace 
through the eyelets with a hair 
pin or wetting the end of it and 
twisting it around. We believe 
that women will respond quickly 
to our reasons why and illustra- 
tions bringing out the ‘won’t 
come off’ idea. 

“In our advertising we are go- 
ing to try to convince people that 
the shoe lace is a most important 
item and that it has much more 
to do with their personal appear- 
ance than they imagine. We are 
going to emphasize the idea that 
good shoe laces last longer, hold 
their color and give better shoe 
satisfaction. 

“The trouble heretofore has 
been that people have been ready 
to take the first lace they saw. 
Our purpose will be to cause them 
to know the name of a good lace 
and to buy it by that name. 

“We must do educational work 
also among the dealers. Many 
of them do not realize the profit 
possibilities of the shoe lace. A 
retailer from a Middle Western 
city told me not long ago that he 
used to give away 500 gross of 
laces every year. Then a short 
time ago he began selling them 
just the same as he did polish, 
brushes and other findings. He 
is surprised to know that he sells 
more shoe laces now than he used 
to give away and that the profit 
he makes from them covers a 
good fraction of his fixed over- 
head. 

“The sort of advertising we 
have started will help the whole 
shoe lace industry by creating a 
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new buying habit with the hun- 
dred million people in this coun- 
try, all of whom wear out sev- 
eral pairs of laces annually. It 
is just as easy for a retailer to 
sell two or six pairs of laces at 
one time as a single pair. Instead 
of a ten-cent sale he can make 
a fifty-cent sale or more. Through 
our advertising we aim to help all 
retailers to get more volume and 
more profit from their shoe lace 
sales.” 

The consumer advertising will 
be of the human-interest type de- 
signed to get over the “buy an 
extra pair” idea. It will ask such 
questions as “Did you ever break 
a shoe lace while running to catch 
a train?” The idea being that a 
person should not take such risks 
but play safe by buying an extra 
pair. 

Many other tragic moments will 
be shown in the advertising— 
emergencies coming up in the 
office, on the street, in the Pull- 
man car and other places: Peo- 
ple will be urged always to have 
an extra pair of laces handy on 
the dresser, in the desk, in the 
handbag or in the pocket. 

Magazines and newspapers will 
be used to emphasize this part of 
the message and liberal space in 
trade journals will be taken to 
keep the dealer informed about 
the progress of the campaign. 


DEALER HELPS IN TRADE 
ADVERTISING 


One feature of the trade jour- 
nal advertising will be _ the 
emphasis it places upon dealer 
helps. The quality idea will be 
got over to the dealer by means 
of reproductions of the consumer 
advertisements. It will, in other 
words, be conveyed rather in an 
indirect way. But the talk to the 
dealer will be mostly on dealer 
helps and to showing how the 
general advertising will help him 
bring volume of sales and addi- 
tional profits. 

Carrying out this idea, the com- 
pany is going to make Beaded Tip 
laces available everywhere. It 
believes they can be sold every- 
where chewing gum is sold. The 
plans contemplate the use of an 
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attractive carton to contain two 
pairs of laces, which the retailer 
will sell at twenty-five cents. 
These will be displayed in easel 
boxes in much the same way as 
candy packages, such as Charms 
and Pep-O-Mints are shown. 
These display easels soon will be 
seen in drug stores, cigar stores, 
newsstands and other places of 
that type. Much emphasis will be 
placed on distribution through the 
variety store and the dry goods 
store. For the farmer trade, the 
general merchant will be en- 
couraged to handle the laces so 
they can be sold in quantities. 

Why did not the United Lace 
& Braid Manufacturing Company 
defer this big advertising cam- 
paign—the cost of which is going 
to run up into real money—until 
“things get better?” 

“We could not see it that way,” 
said Mr. Preston. “It might seem 
peculiar to some people that we 
did not advertise while everybody 
else was advertising and that we 
now have started when in many 
quarters conservatism in adver- 
tising seems to be the rule. We 
need the effects of this publicity 
work we are undertaking. If we 
need the advertising why should 
we defer it? In any event we 
would be marking time and los- 
ing valuable advantage. 

“We cannot get over the con- 
viction that it is the poorest kind 
of business to stop advertising or 
to cut down on advertising just 
because things may be a bit tight 
financially or demand may be 
falling off. These are the very 
considerations that should make 
people advertise all the more.” 


Clair Maxwell with Ruggles & 
Brainard in West 


Clair Maxwell has been appointed 
Western manager, with headquarters in 
Chicago, of Ruggles & Brainard, Inc., 

Yew York. Mr. Maxwell was formerly 
with the A. W. Shaw Company and the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 


“Movie Weekly” Next Week 


The Physical Culture Corporation, 
New York, will start publishing the 
Movie Weekly next week, the first 
number to be on sale February 12. 
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New Holding Company Con- 
trols Washington “Herald” 
The Intercontinental Development 

Company has been formed as a _ hold- 

ing corporation under a Maryland char- 

ter with offices at New York, and will 
control the Washington Herald; the 

Pejepscot Paper Company of Pejepscot, 

Me., maker of print paper and spe- 

cialties, and the coal = Linen Rug 

Company of Duluth. 
Julius H. Barnes, 

United States Grain Corporation, is 

president; E. M. Flesh, formerly treas 

urer of the United States Grain Cor- 
pecetien, vice-president and treasurer: 

Edgar Rickard, mining engineer and 

director of the "American Relief Admin 

istration, vice-president and secretary, 
and Edwin P. Shattuck, vice-president 
and counsel. 

Herbert Hoover, who is a large stock 
holder of the Washington Herald, is 
also interested in the new corporation 


Cudahy Sales N Nearly Three 
Hundred Million Dollars 


E. A. Cudahy, president of the Cud 
ahy Packing Co., in an annual state 
ment to the shareholders of that com 
pany, said: “Prices of packing-house 
products have reached a level where 
any further serious decline would seem 
to be out of the question.’ 

The total sales of the company for 
the year ending October 30, 1920, were 
$288,802,000, as against $305,997,000 
for the year ending November 1, 1919. 
The surplus for the 1920 year was 
$5,982,566.56. The net profit for the 
year, according to President Cudahy, 
was $624,288.06. 


formerly of the 


New Accounts with L. J. 
Goldman Agency 


The Louis J. Goldman, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of New York, will place 
copy for a new account, the Angora 
Specialty Company, in class publica 
tionps. The Angora Specialty Company 
is manufacturing women’s and misses’ 
suits, capes, etc., from a trade-marked 
cloth, “Scotweed.” 

This agency will also handle the ad 
vertising for a new patented adjustable 
belt buckle, manufactured by the Kum 

a-Part Company of Attleboro, Mass. A 
list of mediums has not yet been made 
for this account. 


R. M. Miller Made Officer of 
Lancaster Ad Club 


Robert Miller, secretary of the Ham 
ilton Watch Company, has been elected 
vice-president of the Advertisers’ Club 
of Lancaster, Pa. 


Pauline Desha, for a number of years 
connected with the editorial depart 
ments of the Cleveland News and Los 
Angeles Herald, has joined the copy 
== Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc., New 

ork, 
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What Your Audience 
Will Say 
DEAR MR. LEVEY: January 21, 1921. 


I want to take occasion to say that I was more than pleased with the 
picture of “The Porcelain Lamp.” It was a marvel to me to note what 
a tremendous amount of work your people put into its production. If 
anything would make me loosen up my wad buy a more expensive 
car it was the care with which you showed the inner workings of the Cole 
Motor. I congratulate you on the service you have given this client. 
Cordially yours, 
(signed) H. W. DOREMUS, 
Seaman’s Church Institute. 





That certainly shows “reader interest” and appreciation. Here’s 
another: 
DEAR MR. LEVEY: January 15, 1921. 
I want to tell you how much Mr. Osborn and I enjoyed “The Porcelain 
Lamp.” The picture itself was very cleverly and interestingly assembled ; 
but I think the thing that impressed me most was the clarity and the 
simplicity of its presentation. 
Of course, you realize that long discourses of a mechanical nature are 
apt to be boresome and tiring, but “The Porcelain Lamp” presented the 
mechanical development of the automobile in a way that could not help 
but prove interesting to a person who was in no way acquainted with 
its mechanical features; in other words, to a person who knows nothing 
whatsoever about driving a machine. 
I am inclined to say that the picture was the best of its kind I have ever 
seen, and I congratulate the Harry Levey Service Corporation on its 
admirable presentation. Cordially yours, 
(signed) HOWARD L. HILL, 
Research Department, 
Butterick Publishing Co. 


“The Porcelain Lamp” is a Truth Production we have recently 
completed for the Cole Motor Company. 

There is a legitimate place for Truth Productions in your work— 
whether it be production, executive or sales. We will appreciate 
an opportunity to show examples of our work—and to explain just 
how Truth Productions can help you. 


HARRY LEVEY 
SERVICE CORPORATION 


P Producers and Distrifutors of 


Gna@ustrial Educational Films 
New York City 
Offices and Studios 230~232 West 38. Street 


Truth Productions 
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“Why doesn’t MY PRINTING 


look like your Sample Book?” 


AMPLE books of 

Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers are care- 
fully printed. We know 
the value of good printing 
and buy no other kind. 

But the reason the 
Warren sample booksoften 
amaze a buyer of printing, 
by the beauty of their 
typography and press 
work, is simple and worth 
knowing. 

If we start out to pre- 
pare a sample of printing 
on Warren’s Lustro, for 
example, we know in ad- 
vance one extremely valu- 
able fact. 

Weknow weare going to 
print on Warren’s Lustro. 

Even if you select a 
Warren Standard Paper, 
you are likely to fall short 
of perfection if the planning 
of your printing was done 








S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. 





without this definite stand- 
ard of printing quality in 
mind. 


You will never get the 
best printing results by lay- 
ing out your dummy, mak 
ing your engravings, and 
then saying, “‘Now, let’s 
see, what paper shall we 
use?”” 
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“2100 pages — 3% inches thick” 


OU can read similar 
‘Veemiemes in the adver- 

tisements of publishers 
of directories and reference 
books daily. Such statements 
give the impression that these 
books will be purchased be- 
cause of their 3%-inch thick- 
ness. 

In the modern order of 
things, bulkiness is yielding 
place to compactness, heavi- 
ness to lightness. The favor- 
able response which the pub- 
lic gave to the India Paper 
edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica was but the pub- 
lic’s belief that good things 
come in small packages. 

The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica (thin edition) is printed 
on Warren’s India, an opaque 
paper so thin that it takes 
1420 pages to make an inch. 
India is one of the two space- 
saving Warren’s Standards, 
the other being Warren’s 


Thintext, which bulks 1184 
pages to the inch. If a 2100- 
page book were printed on 
would 


Warren’s India it 
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measure less than 114 inches, 
and on Warren’s Thintext it 
would be about 13% inches. 

Besides the use of War- 
ren’s India and Warren’s 
Thintext for producing light- 
weight, space-saving books, 
these modern papers are 
meeting favor for salesmen’s 
pocket catalogs, loose - leaf 
price lists, handy reference 
books, and wrappers and 
booklets which. must fit into 
very small spaces. 

India and Thintext and 
the other Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers are part of 
The Lindenmeyr Lines. 
Strathmore Expressive Pa- 
pers, Buckeye Covers, Old 
Hampshire Bond, Princess 
Covers and Wonderfold are 
also some of the papers in 
The Lindenmeyr Lines. 

We will be glad to send 
you a few sheets of Warren’s 
India and Warren’s Thin- 
text. They may help you 
secure better printing that is 
limited in size and weight. 


16-18 Beekman St., 





Telephone: HENRY New York, N. Y. 
‘ ND EYR 54-56 Clinton St., 
Spring u ee Newark, N. J. 
9600 32-34-36 58-60 Allyn St., 
Stnaue Hartford, Conn. 
Se 
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Protecting Expiration of Patent 
Rights by Advertising 


National Campaign Undertaken to Preserve Market on Chrome] Three 
Years in Advance of Expiration of Patents 


By Charles S. Kinnison 


Advertising Manager, Hoskins Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Mich. 


NE of the most interesting 

uses of advertising is for the 
purpose of safeguarding an in- 
dustry in anticipation of the ex- 
piration of patent rights. 

Our company is now undertak- 
ing a campaign of national adver- 
tising, which began in the spring 
of 1920, in an effort to preserve a 
market now protected by patents 
that expire in February, 1923. A 
description of why we are looking 
so far ahead and why we believe 
advertising at this time will enable 
us to preserve our market, may be 
interesting to other concerns faced 
with a similar problem. 

First, then, a word of explana- 
tion on the conditions in our field. 

The Hoskins Manufacturing 
Company was organized for the 
purpose of manufacturing a heat 
resisting alloy, known as Chromel, 
invented by A. L. Marsh, general 
manager of the company. Chro- 
mel is an alloy of chromium and 
nickel. With this discovery, the 
electric heating industry sprang 
into existence, bringing comfort 
and convenience to the home, and 
refinement of heating processes 
into the industrial world. 

The advantages of electric heat 
had been well recognized for a 
long time prior to the discovery of 
this alloy, but the development of 
the electric heating industry was 
at a standstill, because of the lack 
of a suitable material from which 
to produce the all-important heat- 
ing element. All other known ma- 
terials, with the exception of 
platinum, would not endure the 
conditions that had to be met, and 
those few heating devices that 
were on the market were unsatis- 
factory because of the frequency 
with which the heating elements 
burned out. Platinum was out of 
the question because of its very 
high cost. 
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Tests proved that the nickel- 
chromium alloys were more than 
300 times more durable than any 
of the other available materials, 
and since it could be produced at 
a reasonable cost, this alloy imme- 
diately removed the obstacle that 
blocked the development of the 
electric heating industry. In their 
enthusiasm to adopt Chromel, 
many manufacturers ignored the 
patent rights and immediately 
there came to be dozens of small 
concerns engaged in the manu- 
facture of irons, toasters, etc. 
Now that a suitable heating ele- 
ment had been discovered, the 
manufacturing problems were very 
simple; no elaborate facilities 
were required, and almost anyone 
with a stamping press and a lathe 
or two was equipped to produce 
these articles. But naturally not 
all of them were equipped to sell 
them. This was true not only of 
the smaller organizations, but of 
the bigger ones, too. Competition 
was extremely keen; price-cutting 
was practised; the market was 
very unstable; and the net result 
of it all was that nobody was mak- 
ing any money. 


THE INDUSTRY STABILIZED BY AC- 
TION OF THE COURT 


Eventually, the patents covering 
the heating element were adjudi- 
cated, and finally held valid and 
infringed. Manufacturing rights, 
to produce the nickel-chromium 
alloys were then granted to two 
other companies, and licenses were 
also issued to manufacturers of 
heating devices, allowing them to 
use this material, securing it from 
any of the three sources of supply. 

The licensing of the manufac- 
turers of heating devices tended 
to eliminate the “alley” manufac- 
turers, who were the price-cutters, 
and the industry then became cen- 
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tred in the hands of the better- 
equipped organizations, and the 
continued trend of that industry 
has been toward further centrali- 
zation. The rather recent con- 
solidation of several large com- 
panies into the organization now 
known as the Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Company 
trend toward centralized control. 

The control of the situation by 
license has stabilized the industry, 
and it is now in an extremely 
healthy condition. 

But the Marsh patents expire in 
February, 1923, and then all re- 
strictions controlling the use of 
Chromel will have been removed. 
And because of this removal of 
restrictions, there will be an im- 
mediate increase in the number of 
manufacturers engaged in the pro- 
duction of electric heating devices 
of all characters, There probably 
will not only be an increase in 
the market calling for nickel-chro- 
mium resistance wire, but there 
will also be more wire manufac- 
turers scrambling for the business. 
Now, good nickel-chromium wire 
is extremely difficult to manufac- 
ture, and it is reasonable to as- 
sume that as a result of the new 
sources of supply, inexperienced 
in the production of the alloy, in- 
ferior material will find its way 
into the market. This naturally 
will mean that some of the new 
devices will not be satisfactory. 

But to what extent is the ulti- 
mate consumer conscious of the 
foregoing facts? He knows abso- 
lutely nothing about them. The 
only way in which his mind‘ 
operates in the matter, is that he 
has come to know that the well- 
established irons and toasters are 
good and that they are good be- 
cause they don’t “burn out.” But 
he has no more opinions or in- 
formation about the heating ele- 
ment of those irons and toasters 
than he has about the “innards” of 
his watch or his storage battery. 
He is safeguarded in his ignorance 
now, but after February, 1923, his 
lack of information may lead him 
to an unfortunate experience with 
some new electric iron that may 
appear on the market. 


Realizing the conditions that 
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will likely exist after February, 
1923, the Hoskins Manufacturing 
Company decided that it should 
begin to tell this story to some of 
the thinking people of the United 
States. So, in March, 1920, a cam- 
paign of advertising was begun. 
In trying to tell the public about 
the heating element in their irons, 








Made Ironing 
Comfortable 


Yesterday you heated your irons on the gas or coal 
range. The kitchen was hot, the work tedious and 
tiring. 


Today you snap the switch, your electric iron be- 
comes hot, the kitchen stays cool, and you werk with 
speed and comfort. 

Chromel, the original nickef-chromium alloy, made 
the electric iron possible. Until Hoskins, Detroit, dis 
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HOSKI NS~ DETROIT 


TO FAMILIARIZE PUBLIC WITH CHROMEL, 
AGAINST THE DAY THE PRODUCT WILL NO 
LONGER BE PROTECTED BY PATENT 


toasters and ranges, it was obvi- 
ous that this could best be done 
by showing the manner in which 
the alloy was applied to the vari- 
ous devices. This, of course, 
necessitated the use of illustra- 
tions of those articles, but it also 
presented the difficulty that the 
man who reads and runs would 
get the impression that we were 
selling irons, toasters, etc. The 
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IN CHICAGO 


“WOMAN and the HOME” 


is the one direct avenue to the home- 
maker—woman. It is a spotlight 
medium, appealing only but strongly 
to women, compact in Tabloid form, 
and replete with features which give 
it wide and respectful reader atten- 


tion. 
Talk Direct to 
Chicago Women 


through ‘‘Woman and the Home’’ 
every Saturday. As a Saturday 
feature of The Chicago Evening 
American, ‘‘Woman and the Home”’ 
Is placed in the hands of a great 
majority of the women who do the 
retail buying in this prosperous 
market. 


Get direct action by Direct Appeal 


EVENING 


Member A. B. C. December Circulation 380,596 
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obvious solution to this was to use 
phantom drawings whenever the 
subject permitted it, thus reveal- 
ing the Chromel heating element. 
An additional aid was the use of 
suitable “heads” in the text. Thus, 
the headline for the first piece of 
copy reads: “This is the metal 
that made electric heating pos- 
sible.” An arrow leads down from 
the word “metal” and points to the 
heating coils of a toaster. A 
toaster was used as the first il- 
lustration because it is the device 
that most clearly reveals its heat- 
ing element. 

The theme of practically all of 
the copy has been to show that 
Chromel is the factor that makes 
electric heating possible, and in 
doing this the attempt has been 
made to put a seasonal touch into 
the copy. For example, the July 
advertisement took advantage of 
the fruit-canning season and re- 
ferred to the severe endurance 
tests to which the exposed heating 
element is subjected by fruit acids 
from the preserving kettle. The 
August copy read in part: “Yes- 
terday you heated your irons on 
the gas or coal range. The kit- 
chen was hot, the work tedious 
and tiring. To-day, you snap the 
switch, your electric iron becomes 
hot, the kitchen stays cool, and 
you work with speed and com- 
fort.” And the illustration car- 
ries out the idea of cool com- 
fort, too. 

In October, when the chill of 
fall is in the air, reference was 
made to a glow heater. “The 
cherry-red coil which radiates 
warmth—which turns chilly cor- 
ners to cheery nooks—That’s 
Chromel!” A small boy was shown, 
sitting on the floor in front of the 
glow heater, drawing on his stock- 
ings as he gets dressed for the day. 

And then, in the December 
copy, a lady who is doing her 
Christmas shopping was shown, 
examining an electric toaster. The 
headline reads: “It’s the Heating 
Wire—not the Frame,” and then 
the text points out that it is the 
slender coils of wire that leap to 
glowing heat which give the 
toaster its utility. 

This type of copy, of course, 
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helps to sell all classes of heat- 
ing appliances, but that naturally 
means an increased sale of Chro- 
mel. The intent of all the ad- 
vertisements is to convince the 
reader that he will secure the best 
of service from any device em- 
ploying this alloy. We want him 
to associate quality in heating de- 
vices with Chromel. 


MAY YET SPECIFY CHROMEL IN 
BUYING APPLIANCES 


Now all this advertising is an 
asset to our licensees, and they co- 
operate by similar educational 
work among the dealers and dis- 
tributors through sales letters and 
through their salesmen. We hope, 
as the advertising grows to larger 
proportions, ultimately to educate 
the prospective customer to the 
point where he will walk into a 
store and ask for an electric iron 
that has a Chromel heating ele- 
ment. He will, in the meantime, 
be apt to be in a receptive frame 
of mind when the salesman refers 
to the fact that the iron he is 
offering has a heating element that 
won’t burn out, because it is made 
of Chromel. 

Not only is Chromel sold to 
licensees, but it is the basis of all 
the products of the Hoskins Man- 
ufacturing Company, which uses 
it as the heating element in its 
own electric heat-treating fur- 
naces, as the thermocouple in 
Hoskins Pyrometers, and in the 
form of castings and rod used 
wherever a heat-resisting metal is 
needed. For this reason, a few 
of the advertisements have an in- 
dustrial slant, but the treatment 
has always been one that would 
tend to popularize the name of 
the alloy. 

Despite this “intangible” copy, 
it promises to produce many new 
uses for Chromel. No big de- 
velopments can come immediately, 
because the worth of the alloy for 
most new applications can only 
be determined after rather long 
periods of testing. Naturally, 
there are many possible applica- 
tions for this alloy that we know 
nothing about, and many men with 
problems requiring a material of 
this character who know nothing 
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In Canada the 
Small Towns 


Count 
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Canada is essentially a Country of small communities. 
There are very few large centres of population. 


There are no less than 695 different towns in which news- 
papers are published—either daily or weekly. For an 
advertiser to buy space in a sufficient number of these 
to give anything like a general covering would mean a 
cost that in most cases would be prohibitive. 


The solution is the national magazines which reach an 
important proportion of the “leadership” families in every 
community, large and small. 


MacLean’s Magazine goes regularly into 2945 Canadian 
communities. Its appeal is to the substantial class of 
people,—the people whose interest, whose influence, and 
whose trade it is most worth your while to cultivate. 


For covering Canada, 


ACLEAN S 


“CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE” 


offers circulation plus prestige, plus buying power. It 
offers effective, profitable advertising at economical cost. 





Some of the most experienced and most successful adver- 
tisers concentrate their entire Canadian advertising effort 
in this one medium. ‘They know that it reaches an impor- 
tant proportion of their most worth-while prospects in 
all the small towns as well as the big towns right across 
the Dominion. 


Write for A. B. C. data 


rates and sample copies. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 


183 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Regarding 
Daily Newspaper 
Advertising in Canada 


N Canada, everybody in or near the ur- 
ban centers, reads one or more Daily 
Newspapers. 





Distributors, Jobbers and Retailers are all 
Daily Newspaper readers. They have to 
be in order to keep up with the commercial 
news, if for no other reason. 





Daily Newspaper advertising gets rapid- 
fire action. You can change your copy to 
meet changed conditions, making one sort 
of appeal in one “newspaper circle” and a 
different one in another. You can suit your 
appeal to local needs, running heavy where 
results are most important, and light where 
not so vital. 





Daily Newspaper advertising is almost 
universal in its appeal; it can be concen- 
trated; it is flexible. 


The Daily Newspapers 


of Canada 





are the “media” of overwhelming potency 
where the people are to be reached. No 
great mediums of general circulation com- 
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pete with the Daily Newspapers in Canada. 
Thousand for thousand of circulation Daily 
Newspaper advertising rates are lower than 
in the United States. 


There are many instances of notable suc- 
cesses won by U. S. firms through Daily 
Newspaper advertising in Canada. One 
Daily Newspaper alone carries the accounts 
of over one hundred and twenty-five satis- 
fied U. S. customers. 


The Daily Newspapers listed below cover 
sixteen cities and their outlying districts 
and reach a combined population of over 
2,000,000 people. Each is a leader in 
thought and influence within its circle. 


Write direct to these Newspapers or ask 
your Advertising Agency for data concern- 
ing them. 


The Daily Newspapers 


of Canada 





23,700 KE. British Whig 
59,281 M.&E. Advertiser 


Kingston, Ont. 

London, Ont. 

St. Catharines, M.&E. Free Press 
Ont 19,860 FE. Standard 





Vancouver, 
B.C. 135,000 


Victoria, B.C. 55,000 


Popu Popu 
Place lation Paper Place lation Paper 
Charlottetown, M.& E. Guardian St.Thomas, Ont. 20,000 E. Times-Journal 
oo 12,000 & Examiner Toronto, Ont. 512,812 M. Mail & 
St. John, N. B. 64,305 M.&E. Telegraph Empire 
& Times Winnipeg, 192,571 M.&E. Free Press 
Montreal, Que. 801,216 M. Gazette Man. E. Tribune 
E. La Patrie Regina, Sask. 40,000 M. Leader 
E. La Presse E. Post 
Quebec, Que 116,850 E. Le Soleil Calgary, Alta. 75,000 E. Herald 
E. Telegraph Edmonton, Alta. 65,000 E. Journal 
Sherbrooke, Que. 23,493 E. Record 


M. Sun (Daily & 
Sunday) 

E. World 

M. Colonist 


Spend 10% of your U. S. advertising ap- 
propriation in Canada—beginning at once! 




















Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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Canada’s Outlook 





























Speaking at Toronto a few weeks ago, Canada’s Governor 
General pointed out that the wealth of Canada was esti- 
mated at between $18,000,000,000 and $25,000,000,000, while 
that of the United States was estimated at $300,000,000,000. 
He added, “The United States has still enormous natural 
resouces, but so also has Canada, and these latter are as yet 
almost wholly untouched. If scientific research could be 
applied to the development of these resouces there would 
be in Canada in ten years not $25,000,000,000 of developed 
wealth, but something nearer $100,000,000,000, and this would 
make the present debt of Canada, which is about $2,000,- 
000,000, an exceedingly easy burden for the Dominion and 
render it possible to pay it off in a few years.” 


Canada’s greatest source of wealth lies in her millions 
of acres of rich farmlands. Although only eight per cent 
of the total available acreage is under cultivation, the value 
of Canada’s agricultural production last year exceeded the 
national debt by $225,000,000, exceeded the total trade of 
Canada for 1919 by $30,000,000 and was four times greater 


than the world’s productior of gold and silver in 1918. 


One-fifth of this great wealth, or $500,000,000, was pro- 
duced in 1920 by readers of The Family Herald and Weekly 
Star. The community served by this national farm journal 
is composed of the best elements in the farm population of 
every province of Canada. Sell this representative com- 
munity and you will be firmly established in rural Canada. 


Circulation exceeding 150,000 (A. B. C. Audit), sold na- 
tionally or sectionally. Entire Dominion Edition, 50 cents, 
flat. Either Eastern or Western Divisions, 30 cents, flat. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 
Established 1870 
Montreal, Canada 
New York Representative: Chicago Representative: 
DAN A. CARROLL, j. E. LUTZ, 
150 Nassau Sttreet. First National Bank Bldg. 
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about Chromel and its properties. 
Our advertising is bringing to- 
gether these problems and their 
solution, and as a result new ap- 
plications of electrical heat are 
being investigated, as well as new 
uses taking advantage of the heat- 
resistant properties of our product. 

Due to the great oil and gas 
shortage, industry is turning rap- 
idly to the idea of electric heat 
wherever possible. It is only nat- 
ural that with this condition there 
is a large number of inquiries 
coming in. regarding electrical heat 
for industrial processes. 

The nature of these inquiries, 
showing where the reader interest 
seemed to lie, strengthened our 
opinion that the basic theme of the 
1921 campaign should be broader 
than that used last year. Then 
the theme of the advertising was 
to show what Chromel meant in 
the daily lives of the people—in the 
familiar domestic heating devices. 
We were talking about a product 
unfamiliar to them and it seemed 
easiest to make them acquainted 
with Chromel by associating it 
with the well and favorably known 
domestic heating devices. The 
idea of electric heat itself was 
stressed only in a secondary way, 
the main purpose being to estab- 
lish the association of quality in 
domestic heating devices with 
Chromel, 

But this year the fundamental 
idea of the advertising has been 
reversed in comparison to the 1920 
plan. Now the basic theme is 
electric heat. We are trying to 
influence people to think in terms 
of electrical heat wheri they think 
of heating processes in -general, 
and to associate Chrome! with the 
creation of that heat. The do- 
mestic heating devices: still play 
a part in the campaign, but not 
as strongly as last year. 


J. E. Bolland Joins “Dry 
Goods Economist” 


James E. Bolland has been appointed 

parel merchandising manager of the 
| Goods Economist, New York. Mr. 
the Fairchild 
Company of New York for twelve 
years, having been city editor of 
Women’s Wear and of the Daily News 
Record, Fairchild publications. 


Bolland has been with 
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Newspapers Suffer from Asso- 
ciation Organ Competition 


The unfair competition which trade 
association organs that seek advertising 
cause newspapers was commented on 
by the South Bend, Ind., Tribune, in 
an editorial which reads: 

‘Because of the requirements of good 
manners most of the statements of 
extra-journalistic publications, such as 
corporation house-organs and organi- 
zation propaganda magazines, about 
the pulling power of their advertising 
space go unchallenged, but the time 
may be coming when such statements 
will be based—like the claims of re- 
liable newspapers—on tested and 
proved facts. 

“A newspaper in a community is, 
among other things, a home industry, 
representing a great investment and 
considerable risk. Its circulation un- 
der the right conditions is something 
that it guarantees as a reliable mer- 


chant guarantees an article of mer- 
chandise. When the newspaper says 
to a prospective advertiser, ‘Such and 


such results are possible from our cir- 
culation,’ it is offering something 
tangible. The extra-journalistic pub- 
lication in most cases is offering some- 
thing intangible, something it cannot 
guarantee, and its statements are per- 
mitted to pass only out of politeness. 

“The daily newspaper press is not 
zealous in the protection of its own 
interests. It has permitted other pub- 
lications to prosper without risk upon 
the people’s faith in advertising that 
has been built up by the painful toil 
of financial risk and loss of the pio- 
neers of the American newspaper. It 
has been good-natured to its own det- 
riment. The daily newspaper must ad- 
vance the truth that the circulation and 
advertising power claims of publications 
gotten out by endowment or appro- 
priation to serve some special private 
interest should be based on fact and 
guaranteed. The federal law requir- 
ing sworn statements of circulation 
should be applied to them as a begin 
ning. That would correct some unfair 
methods.” 


New Accounts for Husband & 


Thomas 
The Husband & Thomas Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, has se- 
cured the advertising . accounts of 


The Barrett-Cravens Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of lift trucks, cranes, 
barrel trucks and gas industrial trac- 
tors and The Cast Iron Pipe Associa- 
tion. Trade-papers and national me- 
diums will be used for both advertisers. 


W. I. Tracy, Inc., New 
Agency in New York 


The W. I. Tracy, Inc., advertising 
agency has been established at New 
York by Wm. Irwin Tracy, president, 
and A. S. Garrabrants, secretary. 

Mr. Tracy and Mr. Garrabrants were 
recently with the Fairchild Publishing 
Company, New York, 
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Making the Publishing Dollar 
Worth More 


The trade paper publisher of 1921 
has his choice of four courses. 

First, he should, if he can, increase 
his gross income in order that the net 
may at least be worth talking about. 

If he cannot increase his advertising 
rates and subscription price, and we all 
know it is very difficult at this time 
to make necessary price readjustments, 
then 

Second, he must increase the effi- 
ciency of his organization and reduce 
the waste, which it is highly probable 
has crept into almost all business or 
ganizations, particularly those of any 
size, during the war period, or 

Third, to stay in the game he must 
reduce his circulation and service, some 
thing which no forward-looking, pro 
gressive publisher with the good of his 
industry and of his own publishing 
property cares to do. You all know 
that in railroading, money must be put 
back into the rolling stock and equip 
ment or the road will soon reduce itself 
to those celebrated two streaks of rust 

If the publisher does not or cannot 
do any of the things mentioned, he has 
left only the 

Fourth choice, and that is to raise a 
beautiful crop of gray hairs and hed 
aches for an indefinite period and that 
I assume none of us wants to dk t 
can help it.—Roger W. Allen, of the 
\llen-Nugent Company, New York, in 
an address before the New York Busi- 
ness Publishers’ Association, Jan- 
uary 28. 


American Chicle Gross Profits 
Over Four Million Dollars 


The American Chicle Company re- 
ports a net income of $751,908, after 
taxes and charges, for the ten months 
ending October 31, 1920. Gross profits 
during that period were $4,479,742. In 
its report the value of patents, trade- 


marks and good-will is listed as $8,155,- 
897 


Denver Agency Has Porcelain 

Account 

The Coors Porcelain Company of 
Golden, Colo., manufacturer of “Coors 
U S A” chemical procelain products, 
has placed its advertising escnunt with 
the Gacher Condon Advertising Agency, 
Denver, Colo. 


Representatives’ Club Has 


Annual Banquet 

The Representatives Club of New 
York City had its fourteenth annual 
banquet at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
January 28 with every field of adver- 
tising represented by its guests. 

Frank Crowninshield, of Vanity Fair, 
was toastmaster, and Frank Arnold, of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., and Dr. Charles 
A. Eaton, of Leslie’s Weekly, were 
the speakers. 
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Mr. Arnold, who has recently re- 
turned from Europe, where he_ had 
gone to make a survey of advertising, 
predicted that English publications 
would soon carry a larger volume of 
American advertising, and that Ameri- 
can publications would receive a great- 
ly increased volume from English ad- 
vertising. He ventured the opinion 
that the establishment of a number of 
advertising representatives by English 
publications in New York would soon 
be witnessed. 

Dr. Eaton dwelt upon the oppor- 
tunities that periodical representatives 
have “to sell America.’ He called 
upon them to endeavor to mix Ameri- 
canization work in with their daily 
business tasks. 


Association Publications That 
Carry No Advertising 


Tue MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
New York 

New York, January 18, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It will be appreciated if you will send 
us two or three dozen copies of the 
reprint from Printers’ Inx, “Why 
Trade Asscciations Should Stay Out of 
the Publishing Business.” It is our de- 
sire to turn over the leaflets to an 
interested individual, the secretary of a 
national trade association, whose or- 
ganization as yet has not entered the 
publishing field. 

The article referred to has been read 
with lively interest by the members of 
our staff. As you no doubt know our 
own weekly publication, “Greater New 
York,” carries no advertising and is 
simply and solely a bulletin of our ac- 
tivities. 

Joun Youne, 
Manager, Convention Bureau. 


C. H. Moulton Joins “El 
Automovil Americano” 


C. H. Moulton, formerly with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, at 
Akron, Ohio, and later Boston, Mass., 
is now with the advertising depart- 
ment of El Automovil Americano, pub- 
lished by the Class Journal Company, 
New York. 


C. L. Scovil in Agency Work 


Charles Lee Scovil, who has been 
associated with Spencer Trask & Co., 
New York, investment bankers, for 
many years as advertising and sales 
manager, has resigned to become first 
vice-president of Medley Scovil & Co., 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 


Atlantic & “Pacife Tea Co. 
Sales 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. reports that sales for the first ten 
months of the fiscal year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, were $205,931,875, against 
$158,965,169 in the same period of 1919, 
an increase of $46,966,705. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


ADVERTISING IN 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS 


(Official figures for New York Morning Newspapers taken from 
the Statistical Bureau of the New York Evening Post.) 


Musical Instrument Lineage 
for 1920 








New York American . . . . 348,222 
New York Times . .. . . 273,756 
New York World . . . . . 200,864 
New York Tribune. . . . . 198,214 
New York Herald*. . . . . 123,646 


In Musical Instrument Advertising for 1920, the New York 
American led ALL New York Newspapers, morning and 


evening—except the Evening Journal. 


*Sun of January, 1920, added to 11 months’ Herald. 


Lead Increased! 





The New York American was first in gains in 
Musical Instrument advertising among all New 
York Morning and Evening newspapers for 1920 
with a total gain of 61,770 lines. With this gain 
the New York American carried more than one- 
third of all Musical Instrument advertising in all 
New York morning newspapers. 





Over 300,000 Circulation Daily 
1,095,916 last Sunday 
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Besides 


Willar 


the clients of Fuller dl are: 


The Americ an Multigraph Sales Co., 


The ‘‘Multigraph.” 

The Austin Company, 
Standard and Special Factory- 
Buildings. 


The Beaver Board Companies, 
Beaver Board, Vulcanite Roofing 
Beavertone, Beaver Black Board. 


The Beaver Manufacturing Co., 


Beaver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Adding, Bookkeeping and Cal- 
culating Machines. 

The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit 

Company, 
Lake Steamship Lines. 
The Cleveland Provision Company, 
‘Wiltshire’ Meat Products. 
The Craig Tractor Company, 
Farm Tractors. 
Field, Richards & Co., 
Investment Bankers. 
Free Sewing Machine Co., 
Sewing Machines. 

Gainaday Electric Company, 
Retail Stores, for Electric House- 
hold Appliances. 

The Glidden Company, 

Paints, Varnishes and “‘Jap-a- 
lac’’ Household Finishes. 
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Ivanhoe-Regent Works of General 
Electric Co., 
“*Ivanhoe"’ Metal Reflectors and 
Illuminating Glassware. 
National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company, 
National Mazda Lamps. 
R. D. Nuttall Company, 
Tractor Gears. 

The Outlook Company, 

Automobile Accessories. 

Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Co., 

“Gainaday” Electric Washing 
Machines. 
H. H. Robertson Company, 
**Robertson Process’’ Metal, 
Gypsum and Asphalt. 

Hotels Statler Company, Inc., 
Operating Hotels Statler, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis, 
and Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Axles jor Motor Vehicles. 





University School, 
College Preparatory School. 
The Westcott Motor Car Company, 


Passenger Cars. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, 
Electric Apparatus, 
and Supplies. 


Appliances 


Advertis ing | 
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Economy 
FCONOMICALLY, you can’t plow 


a field with a can-opener. Neither 
can printed matter be produced 
economically unless the equipment 


fits the job. 


Goldmann equipment is so diversi- 
fied that there is hardly a job it 
cannot handle with economy. All 
the mechanical short-cuts that do 
not injure excellence can be utilized 
with safety. 


True economy in your printing 
is necessarily the result of using 
Goldmann Service. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


Printers Since Gighteen Seventy Six 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Advertising Practices in the 





Electrical Industry 


Articles on the Advertising and Merchandising of Electrical Merchandise 


Eprson Lamp Works 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Harrison, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Kindly send us the bibliography of 
articles regarding Electrical Merchandis- 
ing that have appeared in Printers’ 
Ink, from July 31, 1919, to date. 

Nona C, REYNAUD. 


ANY of the country’s lead- 

ing advertising men have 
given it as their opinion that the 
electrical industry is destined 
shortly to lead all other fields in 
volume of advertising. That in- 
creased interest is being displayed 
in the advertising and merchan- 
dising of the various electrical 
appliances is clearly indicated by 
the growing number of inquiries 
received by Printers’ INK’s Re- 
search Department similar to that 
printed above. 

Of course it is not intended to 
hint here that electrical publicity 
is an innovation in the advertising 
world. The industry has always 
held a position well to the fore 
in the list of users of paid space. 
But those who are in a position 
to know claim that past accom- 
plishments, advertisingly, will ap- 
pear quite tiny when the advertis- 
ing history of a few years hence 
is written 

At any rate, the newcomers, as 
well as the old-timers, will have a 
wealth of material on which to 
base advertising and merchan- 
dising campaigns. In PriNTERs’ 
InK, alone, during the past few 
years somewhat over sixty cam- 
paigns have been described in 
detail. 

These articles cover most of the 
commonly used electrical mer- 
chandise. They also tell how 
electric power companies have 
gone about increasing the con- 
sumption of electric current. Fol- 
lowing is the list requested by the 
Edison Lamp Works, which may 
also be of value to others.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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Adding 3,000 Dealers Without the 
Use of Salesmen. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
Oct., 1920, p. 94. 

Labels That Make Goods Self Sell- 
ing. Printers’ Ink Monthly, Oct., 1920, 
p. 53. 

Pictures of the General Electric Co.’s 
Miniature Electric Store. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, July, 1920, p. 14. 

How Shail’ Dealer Helps Be Dis- 
tributed? Dec. 23, .1920, p. 133. 

When the Big Sales Argument Loses 
Its Punch. Nov. 18, 1920, p. 57. 


Advertising a Flood Tide Market. 
Nov. 11, 1920, p. 73. 

Square D. Company Junks the Nega- 
tive Appeal. Nov. 11, 1920, p. 81. 


Hoover Sweeper Analyzes Effective 
ness of Advertising Appeal. Oct. 28, 


1920, p. 137. 
Two Thousand Women Tell Why 


They Want Wothing Machines. Oct. 
21, 1920, p. 

Selling Denier First as Consumer, 
Then as a Middleman. Sept. 30, 1920, 


Pp. 62. 

Hook the Newspaper Copy to the 
Telephone. Sept. 9, 1920, p. 137. 

A Trade Ballot to Determine Whether 
or Not Copy Is Right. Sept. 2, 1920, 
p. 118. 

Helping the Dealer Who Does Not 
Sell Your Goods. Aug. 19, 1920, p. 25. 

Double - Service Advertising Builds 
Prestige and Develops Uses, Aug. 12, 
1920, p. 65. 

Advertising That Acts as a Recep- 
tion Committee for the New Product 
July 22, 1920, p. 81. 

Manufacturers Who Are Advertising 
Now to Make Business Good in 1930. 
July 1, 1920, p. 41. 

An Adventure in 
June 17, 1920, p. 149. 

Marketing an Article of Prohibitive 
Price. June 3, 1920, p. 17. 

Advertising to Women by the De- 
partmental Method. May 27, 1920, p. 17. 

The Advertising Portfolio That Pre- 
sents the Campaign as a Unit. March 
18, 1920, p. 140. 

Retail Selling Suggestions Form Key- 
note of Business Paper Advertising. 
March 11, 1920, p. 73. 

One Man Did Two Men’s Work with 
Help of Advertising. Jan. 8, 1920, 
p. 154, 

When Your Market Is Made to Or- 
der. Dec. 25, 1919, p. 126. 

“Safety First” Week Made to Work 
for the Dealer. Oct. 16, 1919, p. 39. 

No Let Up in Advertising to Dealers, 
Though Oversold. Sept. 11, 1919, p. 17. 

The Amateur with a Screwdriver a 
Real Menace, Says This Advertising. 
Aug. 21, 1919, p. 69. 

Putting Across a Guarantee by Coun- 
try.Wide Newspaper Advertising. Aug. 
7,_1919, p. 25. 

How National Lamp Works Plans to 
Hold War Gains. June 19, 1919, p. 169. 

Making the Way the Thing Is Sold 


Housekeeping. 
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the Text of the Advertising. May 8, 
1919, p. 12 

An Intensified Campaign to Speed 
Sale of Short Season Products. April 
17, 1919, p. 81. 

Magneto Manufacturers in Joint Cam- 
paign. April 3, 1919, p. 75. 

He Lined Up Dealers in Scandinavia. 
March ‘13, 1919, p. 68. 

“Atmosphere” in Window Displays 
‘Sells Mazda Lamps. Jan. 23, 1919, 


p. 41. 

Electrical Industry’s “Save-by-Wire” 
Campaign a Success. Dec. 5, 1918, 

o7 

Helping the Hard Driven Retailer 
to a a of Advertising. Nov. 28, 
1918, p. 133. 

Finding the Something Wrong That 
Held Up Repeat Orders. Oct. 10, 1918, 
p. 28 


Hotpoint’s 1918 Drive Hooks Up 
with Conservation. March 21, 1918, 
p- 92. 


E veready’ s Drive Stronger Than Ever 
to “Set” Its Position This Year. Feb. 7, 
1918, p. 72. 

How General Electric Sells Dealers 
on Advertising. Oct. 11, 1917, p. 51. 

A Jobber’s National Campaign to 
Sell as Electrical Idea. Aug. 9, 1917, 
p. 
a. Daylo Was Selected. Tests 
Used by Judges in Contest for Name 
of Flashlight. Aug. 9, 1917, p. 40. 

Modest Dish Washer Campaign Re- 
veals Market Possibilities. Aug. 2, 
1917, p. 50 

What Shall the Advertising Policy 
Be in War Time, July 26, 1917, p. 3. 

Salvaging an Advertising Wreck. 
July 26, 1917, p. 90. 

Special Department to Secure Satis- 
factory Territorial Sales Quotas. July 


12, 1917, p. 70. 

“Name Wanted” Contest’ Brings 
Eveready 540,000 Replies. March 1, 
1917, p. 45. 


Teaching Clerks to Sell a Semi-Tech- 
nical Product. Dec. 28, 1916, p. 61. 

How Battery Bill Was Made to 
Avoid the Fate of Sunny Jim. Nov. 2, 
1916, p. 117. 

Selling the Dealer on Asking Full 
Price. Aug. 21, 1916, p. 

The National Advertiser’s Home Mar- 
ket. May 25, 1916, p. 26. 

Apathetic Dealers Respond to the 
Simplified Sales Bulletins, April 13, 
1916, p. 17. 

The “Eveready” Drive Which Speed- 
ed Up Results ere Ever Ready 
Works). Dec. 16, 1915, p. 25 

Western Electric Company Makes 
Driver on Toy Model (Miniature Elec- 
tric Cooking Stove Put on the Market 
with a Double Purpose). Nov. 25, 
1915, p. 45. 

How Robbins & Myers Have Made 
“Technical” Advertising to the Con 
sumer Pay. Oct. 28, 1915, p. 17. 

Digging Up a Winning Specialty Out 
of an Old Line. Oct, 21, 1915, p. 17. 

National Campaign Concentrates on 
Product’s Definite Use. Aug. 5, 1915, 


Pp. 
Has Made “Big” 
July 1, 1915, 


How “Hotpoint” 
Competition Step Lively. 


. 
How 1,400 Competitive Concerns 





Raised $200,000 for General Sales Pro- 
motion. May 27, 1915, p. 90. 

Marketing an Accessory. May 27, 
1915, p. 9. 

Selling “Illumination” Rather Than 
Mere “Lighting” Fixtures. May 13, 
1915, p. 97. 

General Electric’s Big Advertising 
Plans. Aug. 24, 1914, p. 28. 

A National ‘Campaign of “Special 
Sales.” July 9, 1914, p. 23. 

How Westinghouse Has Worked to 
Eliminate Advertising Waste. June 4, 
1914, p. 20. 

Turning the Scrap Pile into a Strong 
Advertising Point. April 2, 1914, p. 44. 


A Red-letter Day in Dublin 


CorRIGAN ADSERVICE 

Dustin, IrELanp, December 18, 1920. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink Monthly: 

In sending this letter may I say that 
I was greatly surprised by the excel- 
lence of your matter and format? It is 
an education and a pleasure indeed to 
read, and in my opinion you _ have 
achieved the impossible, by attaining to 
the high standard of your much older 
brother. 

One of the keenest joys I know is 
that experienced on the day the Ameri- 
can mail gets in. Eagerly I rip open 
the brown envelope and settle down 
as quickly as I can to the mastering of 
your vivid and illuminating articles, and 
I welcome the establishing of your 
Monthly as providing one red-lette1 
day in the month, when there are two 
packets of education and inspiration to 
be_assimilated. 

There is hardly anything more useful 
to the adman than the back numbers of 
P. I. Whatever the problem he is 
called on to face, there is someone’s ex- 
perience to guide or warn him in your 
pages. 

A. CorriGan. 


Canning Company Now Sells 
Direct 


The Booth Packing Company, Balti- 
more, has announced that in the future 
it will go direct to the final consumer 
with all of its products, consisting of 
fruits, vegetables, catsup, oysters, pea- 
nut butter, jams and jellies. The 
broker, wholesale grocer and retailer 
will be eliminated. Orders will be filled 
by mail and letters and price-lists to 
consumers have already been issued. 


H. C. Whitman Leaves “The 
Weekly Underwriter” 


H. C. Whitman has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Underwriter Printing and 
Publishing Company, publisher of The 
Weekly Underwriter, New York. 


Will Advertise “Delta” Pearls 


The Arthur Rosenberg Co., Inc., 
advertising and printing service, New 
York, is now handling the advertising 
of L. Heller & Sons, “Delta” pearls. 
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‘Telephone Madison Square 8517 








When the copy is quaint 
and courtly, when the 
spirit of olden days is to 
be evoked, what iffustra- 
tion is so harmonious and 
fitting as one done in 
the manner of the old 
woodcut? Making 
eg and paper preserve 

he fone and fexfure of 
graver and wood isa diffi- 





-|mastered. 


is |“let Gotham picturize them!’ 
=_|GOTHAM STUDIOS Incé 





When you need woodcut illustrations 





lll East 24“ Street 
— R 








Martin Uliman Managing Artist 
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A PUBLICATION invariably reflects the char- 
acter of its publishers. It is an expression of their 
ideals and in such measure as the paper succeeds 
is the opportunity given them to influence, for 
good or for evil, the mind of their reading public. 


Life, as a publication, has enjoyed a remarkable 
success. But more important than its success as 
a business enterprise, it has afforded a vehicle and 
background for the splendid idealism that has 
characterized its owners. 

John Ames Mitchel, for many years an out- 
standing figure in the publishing world, was the 
founder and the guiding spirit of Life during its 
first 35 years. 

At his passing the ownership of Life passed 
into the hands of a group of men headed by 
Charles Dana Gibson. 

Further evidence of the fact that the future of 
Life is in able hands would be unnecessary. 
Gee. Bee. Are., Life’s Adv. Mgr., N. Y. 


B. FP. Provanpip, WESTERN Mer. 
1537 Marquette BLD6«., 


Life 


reaches prosperity en masse 


ass of — lass 


and the Publishers of Life 
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REDUCTION IN RATES 






Taking into consideration the 
general situation with regard to 
declining prices and their effect on 
costs, and believing that the pub- 
lisher must bear, with the adver- 
tiser, a proportion of any tempo- 
rary reduction of revenue which 
must inevitably come _ about 
through a readjustment such as is 
now under way, the publishers of 
The Oil Weekly have decided to 
reduce its advertising rates ap- 
proximately thirty per cent. 


“Naturally the advertiser looks 
to the publisher as to all other peo- 
ple from whom he buys, for his 
just share of this pending read- 
justment,” declares P. V. Troup, 
vice-president of Lord & Thomas, 
in an article in the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations Bulletin, after re- 
viewing the situation in which the 
manufacturer finds himself. 


We believe that Mr. Troup is 
right. 


In effecting a reduction of rates 
The Oil Weekly has no idea or in- 
tention of reducing the quality of 
news and editorial matter it will 
carry, but it does feel that, with 
the volume of business ahead of it 
which its prospects and the condi- 
tion of the oil industry warrant 
and lead its managers to expect, it 
can also effect a reduction in its 
costs per page. 


THE OIL WEEKLY 


An oil journal for oil men 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Making the Lowly Spud a Table 


Aristocrat 


A New Package and Advertising Makes a New Market 


By Margaret A. Bartlett 


A DVERTISINGLY speaking, a 
4 rose by any other name 
would not sell as well. In the 
vernacular of the day, ‘the man 
who makes two blades of grass 
to grow where there was but one, 
has “nothing on” the happy indi- 
vidual who has a new and appetiz- 
ing way to serve an old common 
food. The man who gives a new 
and appetizing name to the im- 
proved preparation is not quite in 
the same class, but still deserv- 
ing of a smaller laurel wreath. 

According to George P. Rowell, 
as recounted in his “Forty Years 
An Advertising Agent,” it was at 
Moon’s roadhouse in the City of 
the Springs that Saratoga Chips 
first came into prominence. As 
there prepared and served, they 
were delicious. But the difficulty 
of securing just the proper amount 
of crispness, and the rapidity with 
which it was lost after the potato 
chips were prepared, made the 
home manufactured variety of 
speculative value, while manu- 
facturers who were able to pro- 
duce quality, were not able to 
maintain it after the chips had 
left their factories to travel over 
the country in barrels. Evidently 
raising the lowly potato to a place 
of culinary aloofness was not 
merely a problem for chefs, nor 
yet for manufacturers; there was 
a task worthy the skill of the ad- 
vertising and marketing man. 

Although Hazen T. Titus suc- 
ceeded in making a great railway 
famous through the publicity 
given its baked potatoes, the 
vegetable had remained in the 
plebian class. The man who 
made Saratoga Chips had raised 
it out of this class, and now 
an enterprising Western firm 
has undertaken to maintain the 
position to which it has. proved 
capable of attainment. A new 
name was first in order, and the 
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appetizing one of “Potato Flakcs” 
was chosen. 

Now Potato Flakes—M. & G. 
Potato Flakes—are, in truth, noth- 
ing but Saratoga Chips—but Sara- 
toga Chips raised to the nth de- 
gree. The same old Saratoga 
Chips of Moon’s road house fame: 
we have all had them, from the 
home-made variety, good, bad and 
indifferent, depending upon the 
cook, the fat and the fire, to those 
scooped out of a glass case and 
sold by the bagful, likewise good, 
bad and indifferent—burnt-edged, 
overdone, underdone, flecked with 
crystallized grains of salt, flat 
from a lack of salt, sometimes 
crisp, sometimes tough—one never 
could tell till they are tried, in 
what condition they would be. 

But the Saratoga Chips which 
a small company began manu- 
facturing in Pueblo, Colo., 
about seven years ago, were al- 
ways of the same high quality. 
They were of uniform size: each 
chip was as brown and as salt 
and as crisp as the next one. 
There were no burnt edges, no 
underdone centres. These Sara- 
toga Chips were in a class by 
themselves. Yet, the public had 
its own private opinion concern- 
ing Saratoga Chips. 


SUPERIOR PACKAGE TO SELL BETTER 
PRODUCT 


For a year the Colorado Potato 
Flake and Mfg. Co., as the con- 
cern was known, continued manu- 
facturing its product or flakes, in 
Pueblo. Instead of selling them 
in bulk, as most Saratoga Chips 
were sold at that time, a special 
package was adopted which kept 
the flakes in first-class condition 
from the time they were made till 
they were sold. The flakes were 
contained in a glassine paper bag 
which excluded all dust and 
foreign particles and likewise pre- 
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“Our exclusive choice is Printers’ Ink” 





L. J. FAULKNER, President G. E. HULL GORDON H. LYLE, Treasurer 
Member: Seetnns pea Associate Member : 
The Chamber of Commerce of Statistical Librarian American Institute 


the United States of America Electrical Engineers 


aa. tavikner.inc. -— 


Aubit BuREAU oF BARBOUR'S ADVERTISING 
CIRCULATION STATISTICAL RESEARCH RATE SHeer Senvice 


644 MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
Please Mark Reply Executive Dept. 


January 17th, 1921. 


Printers’ INK PUBLISHING Co., 
185 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. 

GENTLEMEN : 

During the past summer and ending in September, we 
ran a limited advertising campaign in your periodical. 

Our whole expenditure was less than $1,000. Results 
far exceeded our expectations, and were so great that we 
were obliged to stop for a period to catch up. 

What is the most surprising thing about this short cam- 
paign is that we are now receiving every week two and 
three replies to the advertisements now nearly four to 
five months old. 

This is proof positive to our mind that your periodical 
has a value potentially, far beyond its current issue. 

You may be interested to know that we have even had 
replies from England, France and Italy. Altogether we 
received nearly five hundred replies. 

It is our business to know the value of advertising 
mediums, and our exclusive choice for.this proposition is 
“Printers’ Ink.” 


Yours very truly, 


FAULKNER, INC., 


weM/1IF ee (eee 


President. 
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vented deterioration from  ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. This 


glassine bag was enclosed in a gay 
red and yellow carton. The orig- 
inal price of the package was ten 
cents. The fame of this delicious 
new potato product spread rapidly. 

At the end of the first year the 
firm moved to Denver where a 
rival concern was marketing a 
similar product as the Red Seal 
Brand. A year later the M. & G. 
Potato Flake company bought out 
its rival. It did not, however, 
consolidate the Chips with the 
Flakes. The people of Denver 
were familiar with the Red Seal 
Brand of Saratoga Chips: there- 
fore, the company continued the 
manufacture of them primarily 
for the people of Denver. The 
quality of the M. & G. Potato 
Flakes and of the Red Seal Brand 
Saratoga Chips is the same, but 
the sale of the latter is restricted 
almost exclusively to Denver. 

No product, advertised or not 
advertised, can show a rapid, 
steady increase from year to year 
unless backed by quality. Quality 
has been the first consideration 
in the manufacture of M. & G. 
Potato Flakes—the quality served 
at Moon’s road house. 

And this insistence on quality 
has been largely responsible for 
the big increase in businéss the 
little firm which started in Pueblo 
seven years ago has made. From 
a small local business it has been 
extended throughout the entire 
Western part of the country. At 
present shipments are made into 
eighteen States. 


NEW USES FOR POTATO CHIPS 


Advertising was begun only six 
months ago. Potatoes were ex- 
tremely high in price. The orig- 
inal package could no longer be 
sold for 10 cents. In some places 
retailers asked 25 cents for the 
package that had formerly been 
sold for 10 cents; 20 cents was 
the lowest figure at which it could 
be sold. Yet their sales this sea- 
son have far surpassed those of 
any previous year. “But we at- 
tribute this wholly to our adver- 
tising,” said W. V. Wilson, treas- 

urer of the company. “This is our 
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first adventure in advertising,” he 
continued, “but results have been 
so satisfactory that we expect ‘to 
extend our campaign a little later 
on.” 

At present the advertising is 
running in twenty-five daily pa- 
pers throughout Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah and Idaho. The adver- 
tisements, which cover five or six 
inches of two column space have 
kept pace with the season. The 
summer advertisements featured 
M. & G.’s for picnic parties, beef- 
steak fries and all the outdoor 
activities incident to the good old 
summertime. A_ typical adver- 
tisement showed a picnic party up 
in the mountains. Below was the 
inscription : 


“Fourth of July! 

“Popping up firecrackers and 
cracking of crisp M. & G. Potato 
Flakes! 

“The chairman of the Refresh- 
ment Committee for the ‘main do- 
ings’ heads his list with M. & G.’s. 
And you will see the gay red and 
yellow packages scattered all over 
the grounds where the family pic- 
nics gather. 

“Always fresh and crisp, fairy- 
light and full of flavor! 

“Get them at your 
Early!” 


Grocer’s, 


The advertisement concludes, as 
do they all, with the slogan “Buy 
the sealed package always.” At 
one of the lower corners of each 
advertisement there always ap- 
pears a cut of the M. & G. carton 
half hidden behind the big seal. 

There was one advertisement 
which pictured at the top a French 
chef holding up for all to see a 
crisp potato flake. The message 
beneath the chef was sufficient to 
cause an empty, gnawing, craving 
sensation in the pit of one’s 
stomach, even though the daily 
paper containing the advertise- 
ment arrived at the very conclu- 
sion of a hearty meal. 

“Appealing to Eye and Appe- 
tite” was the heading it bore. 

“Steak, thick and _ succulent, 
gravy oozing out of its brownness 
—Green of parsley all around it, 
little pieces of lemon placed 


daintily at each end— 
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“And strewn across it, M. & G. 
Potato Flakes, golden brown, 
each as large as half your palm, 
with crisply curling edges. 

.“Try this dish. You will find 
each flavor enhances the other. 

“M. & G.’s are sold at your 
Grocer’s.” 

It is with advertisements of a 
like character that the Colorado 
Potato Flake and Mfg. Co. hopes 
to keep up its volume of sales 
throughout the winter months 
when ordinarily sales drop, owing 
to the absence of tourists and the 
picnic parties who are the heavy 
buyers of “nibbling foods.” 

And once women have been in- 
duced to serve Potato Flakes 
regularly, advertising, combined 
with a high quality product, will 
have raised the lowly spud to the 
enviable position of vegetable aris- 
tocrat of the dinner-table. 


Why Some Pet Official Organs 
Get By 


Tue Penton PusiisHinG CoMPANY 
CLEVELAND, Ouro, Jan. 12, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

“Why Trade Aesosistiote Should Stay 
Out of the Publishing Business,” by 
John? Allen Murphy, which recently ap- 
peared in your valuable publication, con- 
tains some of the best arguments yet 
presented on this subject. 

Having had considerable experience 
in association work, I am in a position 
to verify the statements made by Mr. 
Murphy and I hope that this article will 
have a sufficiently wide circulation so 
that the activities of some organization 
committees, advertising solicitors, etc., 
in endeavoring to maintain positions for 
themselves by the publication of their 
pet official organs, at least may be ques- 
tioned. 

O. Backert, 
Vice- President and Manager. 


F. McClelland with Mag- 
netic Specialties Co. 
George F. McClelland has been made 


sales manager of the Magnetic Spe- 
cialties Company, New York, specialty 
advertising service organization. Mr. 


McClelland has been office manager of 
the Association of National Advertisers, 
New York. 


Has Nucoa Butter Account 


_The Nucoa Butter Company, New 
York, maker of nut margarine, has 
placed its account with The . 


McCann Company. 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx Net 
Profits Drop Slightly 


The annual report of Hart Schaffner 
& Marx, Chicago, for the year ended 
November 30, 1920, shows net profits 
after charges "and federal taxes of $2,- 
013,054. Net profits in 1919 were $2,- 
200,218, or $187,164 more than in 
1920. 

Commenting 
profits from 


upon the loss in net 
1919, Harry Hart, presi- 
dent, in a report accompanying the 
statement, says that the volume of 
sales in the first six months of 1920 
was about equal to the éntire sales of 
1919, when they were estimated to be 
in excess of $50,000,000, but despite 
this gain in shipments, it was inevitable 
that the net profits would be less than a 


year ago, he points out, due to the 
close selling, which conditions neces 
sitated, and to depreciations and re 


serves made to reflect a proper show- 
ing of the company’s status. 

The value of the good-will, trade 
names and trade-marks, which for a 
number of years has been carried at 
$15,000,000, has been reduced to $10, 
000,000. 

In connection with 
Hart explains it was determined to 
write off this amount, and that action 
to this effect was recommended by the 
executive committee at a meeting held 
on December 31, 1920, and was _ sub- 
sequently ordered by the board of di 
rectors. 

“The item of good-will, as the same 
appeared among our assets, has been 
reduced from $15,000,000 to $10,000,- 


this, President 


000,” reads President Hart’s statement 
in this respect, “and the accumulated 
surplus of the business has been re- 
duced by the same amount, leaving 
ample surplus for all recognizable 
needs.” 


Prices on Sugar 


A change from a fixed price policy 
has been made by Arbuckle Brother, 
sugar refiners. This company, in a 
letter to the trade, says: 

“We are staunch believers in a one 
price selling system, but, owing to 
chaotic conditions in the sale and dis- 
tribution of refined sugar, we will from 
day to day sell our daily production 
at such prices and upon such terms 
as conditions in our opinion may war- 
rant in order to hold our regular trade 
Such action as we may take from time 
to time in specific cases will in no way 
whatever affect our regular list prices.” 


Jack Hanford with Philip 
Ritter 


Jack Hanford, formerly superintend- 
ent of advertising of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn., and who was recently with the 
New York office of The Martin V. 
Kelley Co., has joined the staff of The 
Philip Ritter Co., Inc., New York. 
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THE PRODUCT OF THE 
ADVERTISING AGENCY IS 
ADVERTISING, NOT SALES- 
MANSHIP, OR RESEARCH 
WORK. OR INVESTIGATION 
| REPORTS, OR LONG PROM- 
ISES. AND BY THE MERIT 
OF THAT PRODUCT MUST 
THE AGENCY BE JUDGED. 


GLEN BUCK Advertising 
CHICAGO 
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Whats the 
e 


Susineah: done by 
tions? 


$241,000 a year 


(Average gross income of a 
corporations, $241,000. Average 
sales of 232,079 profit-making 
corporations, $338,661, and of 
119,347 unprofitable corporations, 
~ 128. Most of the profit mak- 

corporations do much less 
than $338,000 while a few do much 
more. The statistics are those 
for 1917, a prosperous year when 
ices were much above pre-war 
evels though not so high as they 
have been since.) 





The Magazine of Business 
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WO old friends have come 
back to business. _ Intensive 
selling is one and intensive 
cost-cutting is the other. It’s 
only in abnormal times that 
business can get along without them. 

Their return makes the potential 
market for business equipment grow, 
and makes the future demand more 
solid. For the equipment that makes 
human effort more valuable is es- 
sential in pushing sales and cutting 
costs. , 
Getting away from the abnormal is 
important to the “‘ Magazine of Busi- 
ness,” for it, too, is part of the busi- 
ness man’sequipment. And it’s most 
valuable when he is pushing sales and 
cutting costs intensively. 


Get a copy of February SYSTEM. 
Read it and judge for yourself the 
reception that 200,000 business men 
give it. See what it means as an in- 
tensive selling medium for you. 





rapidly covering 
the whole 
business. market 
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He Received a Card 
Every Day for a Week 


Just a couple of lines on each card. 


The cards were printed on Hammermill 
Cover, and a different color was used 
each day. 


Depend upon it, the sender of those cards 
got his message across. 


Use Hammermill Cover for your next lot 
of Mailing Cards, Folders, Booklets, Broad- 
sides. Wide variety of color; quality stock 
at a price that will interest you. 


Ask you printer to show you samples—or 
write Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 





For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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Bank Advertisements Used as Text 


in Public Schools 


Twelve Hundred Milwaukee Pupils Learn History of City from Study 
of Newspaper Advertisements: 


By James M. Conklin 


O the First Wisconsin Na- 

tional Bank belongs the dis- 
tinction of having its newspaper 
advertisements used as_ supple- 
mentary texts in the history 
classes of the public schools of 
Milwaukee. 





their marriage. 





MILWAUKEE 


The bank is now running, in the 
local newspapers, a_ series of 
twenty-four advertisements entitled 
“Historic Milwaukee.” These touch 
on authentic stories of the found- 
ing. of Milwaukee, the settlement 
by the first white man and other 





URING the Indian summer of 1818, 


His ° ° Solomon Juneau, a strapping French- 
toric Canadian of 25, began trading with the Indians 


on the banks of the Menomonee. He came 
first as cletk for Jacques Vieau, Sr. Their 
cabin was located at the Green Bay trail, 
now in Mitchell Park, where the city has 
built @ replica of the original cabin. 

As Juneau bartered for the Indians’ pelts, 
he was not unmindful of the charms of his 
employer's comely daughter Josette, and the 
little frontier cabin was the scene of great 
festivity when the romance culminated in 


The Juncaus later removed to the banks of 
the Milwaukee, near the present Wisconsin 
and East Water Street corner. Here they 
erected ¢ permanent trading-post in 1825. 

A bronze tablet on the First Wisconsin Trust 
Company's building marks the historic site. 
Close to the city’s heart, Trust Company and 
Bank have grown together to a position of 
leadership in the community. 


LORE IN A BANK’S ADVERTISING 





interesting anecdotes of early 
times, An appropriate drawing il- 
lustrates each story. Scarcely any 
mention of the bank is made 
throughout the entire campaign 
with the exception of a paragraph 
at the close of each advertisement. 

The facts were ob- 
tained by Walter Dis- 
telhorst, advertising 
manager of the bank, 
from the Old Settlers’ 
Club of Milwaukee, 
and from data filed at 
the public library. The 
series has proved most 
timely, as 1921 marks 
the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of Milwau- 
kee’s incorporation as 
a city. 

While the adver- 
tisements were appre- 
ciated and read by 
the entire public, the 
unique value of the 
series was thoroughly 
realized by the his- 
tory teachers in the 
schools. Always seek- 
ing for something 
novel to interest the 
pupils in the dry facts 
of history, the in- 
structors enthusias- 
tically grasped this 


FIRST WISCONSIN ‘°pPortunity to convey 


NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


historic incidents of 
Milwaukee to their 
students. 

Appreciating their 
interest, the bank ar- 
ranged for proofs of 
each advertisement to be mailed 
to the teachers. Twenty-nine 
teachers are now receiving from 
thirty to fifty proofs and about 
1,200 students are weekly gaining 
their knowledge of early Milwau- 
kee through this medium. 











A Campaign to Little Shavers 


Maker of Enders Safety Razor Looks Ahead to the Time When Boys 
Buy Razors 


HERE is hardly anything 

more certain than that the 
American youngster now going 
to school or playing ball on the 
vacant lots will one day begin 
shaving. It is an inevitable even- 
tuality in a clean shaven race that 
the Enders Sales Company is 
making provision for, through a 
unique advertising campaign. This 
is doubtless good psychology— 
and, something more certain, it is 
a case of “dealing in futures,” 
with the probabilities all in favor 
of the dealer. 

The idea behind the new cam- 
paign of advertising razors in 
periodicals that are published ex- 
clusively for boys, is to get the 
boy to purchase an Enders safety 
as his first razor. It is presumed 
that he will continue to use an 
Enders. There is something very 
flattering to the growing lad in 
recommending a razor to him. 
When the writer was a boy and 
beginning to note the down on 
his upper lip and chin it would 
have flattered him beyond all con- 
science to have recommended to 
him with unsmiling good faith a 
special make of razor. I think 
the writer would not have for- 
gotten it and when the fateful day 
for the first shave came around 
he would have purchased the rec- 
ommended article—and shown it 
proudly to all of his youthful 
friends who cared to examine it. 

The Enders advertising in boys’ 
magazines has in itself another 
peculiarity. One would imagine 
that advertisements for these me- 
diums would be quite differently 
worded from those intended for 
adult readers. This is not the 
case. The advertisements are 
only very slightly different. The 
difference consists in two lines of 
small type at the top of the ad- 
vertisement, saying: 

“For Beginners — Enders” and 
“Start Shaving Right.” The rest 
of the advertising for boys, which 
is carried in single columns and 
placed in a way intended to dom- 
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inate the page, carries precisely 
the same text as the advertising 
in magazines that presumably have 
an adult patronage. 

This campaign to the pre-shav- 
ers has, in the nature of the case, 
shown very little result, and of 
course no great immediate results 
are expected. The sales manager 
of the Enders company explained 
that his company in this unique 
instance is merely advertising for 
future good-will with the specific 
knowledge that the American boy 
will one day use a razor. 

This venture is not an anomaly 
in the advertising field by any 
means, but there appears to be 
something anomalous in the rest 
of the Enders advertising cam- 
paign. The company, after con- 
ducting its business for thirteen 
years, in which time it makes 
the statement it has sold 2,000,000 
razors, opened a campaign a few 
months ago. 

The keynote of the copy is that 
the company has been in business 
for thirteen years and never ad- 
vertised before. 

The reason for this lack of ad- 
vertising in the past was explained 
by the sales manager as due simply 
to the fact that the concern in all 
that time has never been able to 
catch up with demand. 

So here, then, is apparently a 
case of a safety razor that sold 
itself up to 2,000,000 in a field 
where advertising is heavy and 
competition keen. Judging from 
all the laws and all the prophets 
of business publicity the Enders 
new advertising campaign, which 
began on September 1, should 
soon increase consumption until 
production is again unable “to 
catch up with it.” 





Jewelry Account with Cleve- 
land Agency 


The Continental Jewelry Company of 
Cleveland, using national magazines, 
newspapers and trade papers, has placed 
its account with the John S..King Com 
pany, Cleveland, advertising agency. 
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One look at the map tells you 
the greatness of the territory— 
where Pennsylvania’s coal meets 
the Superior District ores at. low 
rates. Where the raw materials of 
East, West and South flow along 
lines of least resistance to a com- 
mon mart. 

In this great workshop a single 
newspaper has moulded thought 
and guided sentiment for 80 years. 
The PLAIN DEALER grew up 
with the country, has led in every 
progressive move and is to-day 


Eastern Representative: 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bldg., New York 


Covered by 
A\ Great Newspaper 
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stronger, more influential than 
ever. 
Not only Cleveland, but all 


Northern Ohio, reads, looks up to, 
follows the PLAIN DEALER. 

The PLAIN DEALER goes into 
the homes of the thrifty, buying 
Northern Ohioan seven days in 
the week, and the advertiser who 
goes along with it insures himself 
a place in their confidence and 
buying plans. 

You can win this worth-while 
market solely with 


The Plain Dealer 


CLEVELAND 


Western Representative 
JOHN GLASS 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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White Lists and Black in Buy- 
ing Space 
AssocIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS 
OF THE WoRLD 
New York, January 20, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your article, “Keener Judgment 
Needed in Buying Space,” strikes me 
right 100 per cent. , 

I have just returned from a trip to 
the Pacific Coast, where I spent seven 
weeks, and made every town of im- 
portance between Vancouver and San 
Diego. On my trip I saw practically 
all of the newspapers, and at many 
points had the opportunity of talking to 
them in groups. 

At every opportunity I put squarely 
before them the fact that the times 
were changing; that circulation, as such, 
was no longer considered the only basis 
upon which to buy space; that the re- 
cent prosperity had almost destroyed 
the advertising sales force and had 
turned many salesmen into mere de- 
livery boys, but that the time had now 
come when the product must be sold 
on its merits, and they must find some 
more substantial basis for their pres- 
ent rates than mere circulation. 

We had many interesting discussions, 
but no one was bold enough to deny 
the present need of sales arguments 
which would justify not only the rate, 
but the use of the periodical as well. 

I have given a great deal of thought 
to this phase ‘of advertising, and some 
of the conditions which I have found, 
in what might be: considered the lead- 
ing agencies of the country, are truly 
amazing. One would not think of or- 
dering a dozen eggs without asking 
whether they were storage or fresh. 
In fact, we hesitate to spend a five- 
cent piece without knowing the details 
of everything we get for the money, 
and yet approximately $1,400,000,000 
are expended annually in the buying of 
advertising space and in maintaining the 
modern marketing system of the coun- 
try without any real knowledge of just 
what we get for the money. 

Your examples along this line are 
fine, for it is entirely possible that in 
a town where two papers are printed, 
one with 200,000 circulation and the 
other with 25,000, 95 per cent of the 
larger circulation goes into the homes 
where the product you advertise will 
never be used and where there is not 
sufficient money to make a purchase 
regardless of the desire created by the 
copy. On the other hand, the 25,00€ 
may be almost a 100 per cent pros- 
pect list for your product, and yet, 
on the basis of circulation, advertisers 
continue to buy just quantity. 

Another good point you make is the 
quality of the periodical itself. I think 
of publications as I think of individuals 
Some people can tell me a thing and 
I believe every word of it, because I 
have Jearned through the years to re- 
spect their judgment and opinion; other 
people might tell me the same thing and 
it would not impress me at all, because 
I know they are given to rather loose 
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talk, and frankly, notwithstanding my 
experience, I have gained a very definite 
prejudice against some products by see- 
ing them advertised in questionable 
sheets. 

I think your article is a long step 
forward, and I would like very much 
to see it driven home by some addi- 
tional publicity which would cause more 
people to read it. 

As to any action by the National 
Vigilance Committee along this line, I 
hardly know what to say. We have 
thought from time to time that it would 
be advisable to create white and black 
lists, but the farther we get into the 
matter the more we have become con- 
vinced that it should be carried farther 
than that, and that all of the surround- 
ing details which might affect the pub- 
lication’s value as an advertising me- 
dium should be gone into as well, and 
for that reason it really becomes a 
problem for the association rather than 
the National Vigilance Committee. But 
you have certainly given us somethirig 
to think about, and I am taking the 
liberty of calling the matter to the 
attention of Mr. Rowe Stewart, and we 
will see what we can do about it. 

Ricuarp H. Lee, 
Counsel, National Vigilance Committee. 





Human Interest in Insurance 
Advertising 


When Milwaukee celebrates this 
month the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the city’s founding, the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. will use 
special advertising in Western news- 
papers to tell actual stories of human 
interest to policyholders and prospects. 
The history of the company, whose 
home offices are in Milwaukee, almost 
exactly parallels that of the city. 

One of these stories tells how Henry 
W. Palmer brought the entire belong- 
ings of the company, his clothes and 
his little family, from Janesville, Wis., 
the original home, to Milwaukee, in 
1857, using only one satchel. 

In a similar manner the present size 
of the company is illustrated, in con- 
trast, by human interest stories. For 
example, one piece of copy says: “It 
requires but the dash of a pen and the 
click of a typewriter or linotype to 
record that in the year 1920 the North- 
western paid out more than $50,000, 
000 to its policyholders and_ bene 
ficiaries. The casual reader will pass 
on to the next paragraph without a 
thrill. But the thoughtful reader will 
realize, with proper astonishment, that 
the State and nation were relieved of 
possible pauperism to exactly that im 
mense amount.” 

This advertising is handled by a 
publicity committee recently appointed, 
which has as_ secretary Henry 
Tyrrell, librarian of the compary 


Cincinnati Company Appoints 
Miss France 


Miss Edith G. France has been made 
advertising manager of the McAlpin 
Company, Cincinnati, 
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Paid-in-advance, direct-by-mail circulation 


January 1, 1920 





Paid-in-advance, direct-by-mail circulation 


January 1, 1921 





Year’s Growth 71 Per Cent 
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Power Boating has a gross circulation over 18,000 in 
United States, Canada and Abroad 


The magazine te choose for your advertising cruise 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 


Member Penton Building 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


Associated Susiness Papers, inc. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Take the Guess out 














Street & Finney, Inc. st. 1902) Advertising Agents 
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Finney 


of Advertising 


News: 


The well known Migel advertising in now 
handled by Street & Finney. Testimony that 
Moon-glo, Tal-Ly-Ho, Pierrette, and the other 
famous silks can be helped with Taking the 
Guess out of Advertising. 





171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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The only Variation is in Price 

[im quality of our book papers is always constant. 


_ 


The service we put behind them is as consistent as 

human effort can make it. The price takes care of 
itself, advancing when costs increase and giving our print- 
er customers the advantage of every reduction in the costs 
of material and labor. Saxon and Spartan are seldom the 
highest priced book papers on the market. Never the low- 
est. This was true before the war and during the war. It 
was true in 1920 and it will still be true in 1921. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
Home Office: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DIVISIONAL HOUSES—Atlanta, Boston, Baltimore, Chicago, De- 
troit, Denver, Dayton, Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburgh. 


BRANCH HOUSES—Birmingham, Columbus, Richmond. 


SALES OFFICES—Akron, Buffalo, Cleveland, Colorado Springs, Kan- 
sas City, Knoxville, Lexington, Louisville, New Haven, Philadelphia 
Providence, Salt Lake City, St. Louis, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Phoenix, Ariz., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Thrift in Buying Advertising 
Necessary 


The Iron Age turned a recent bulle- 
tin, which is regularly sent branch ad- 
vertising managers, into a discussion of 
“Thrift.” 

“Thrift,” the bulletin reads, “means 
organizing right, buying right, selling 
right. 

“Is your organization functioning in 
the most economical way?” it continues. 
“Are there any leaks that should be 
plugged up—what’s being done to keep 
down the overhead—to save the dollars 
and put them on the credit side of the 
ledger where there is no overhead? 

“Now when it comes to buying, we 
must remember that at the base of our 
action must be true thrift—we must buy 
and not skimp. Our purchases must 
be made intelligently—not from hand 
to mouth, but with a vision before us 
of the business we expect to do five 
years hence. One of the things that 
must be bought more intelligently is 
advertising. We should study our sales 
plan—apportion the work to be done b 
mail, by salesmen, by publications an 
other forms of advertising. The right 
plan is the thing—it should be laid 
out and followed. 

“And now we come to selling, for 
if the organizing and buying are done 
right we then have the toundation for 
real selling effort. As you know, there 
is no longer a seller’s market. It is a 
time when service to client, co-opera- 
tion of salesmen and help of the or- 
ganization counts and counts big—when 
the ‘family’ spirit needs to prevail— 
when there must be within an organiza- 
tion the desire to help the ‘other fel- 
low.’ It is time for all to work con- 
scientiously together to cut down ex- 
penses and build up business for the 
firm. Without such a get-together feel- 
ing the entire structure will fall.” 


Collar Manufacturer’s Appre- 
ciation 
Van Zanvt, Jacoss & Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Paditor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have been readers of Printers’ 
Ink for many years, and for years 
found matters of interest and value in 
the many articles you have published 
on_ advertising and sales. 

The two covering “Building An Ad- 
vertising Appropriation,” are particu- 
larly interesting and certainly contain 
a lot of good valuable matter. 

A. MOLLENHAUER, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


M. E. Gammon, Jr., Joins 
Chicago Publishers 


M. E. Gammon, Jr., formerly of the 
advertising department of Lumber, St. 
Louis, has joined the advertising de- 
partment of the Industrial Publishing 
Company, Inc., of Chicago, publisher 
of Building Supply News and Brick & 
Clay Recogd. 
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Committee Policies Should Be 
Made Known 


Tue Butietin oF PHARMACY 
New York, Jan. 20, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Let me thank you for the publication 
of the article entitled “The Reason 
Why Advertising Must Be Okayed by 
More Than One Man,” in the current 
number. 

The writer has thrown some light 
upon a situation that has long been a 
puzzle to me, and doubtless to most 
other representatives. Of course a rep- 
resentative understands that business 
to-day is not conducted on the “one- 
man” basis, but still I think that he 
may be forgiven for thinking ill of an 
“advertising manager” when it becomes 
rather apparent that he does not do, 
strictly speaking, what the title implies. 
It strikes me that if a man in this posi- 
tion was to make known the policy of 
the house on advertising to the solicitor 
when he first calls, some time and a 
considerable amount of energy might be 
saved. This would enable the repre- 
sentative to concentrate his attention 
on the right man or men with the obvi- 
ous mutual advantages. 

J. R. Doran, 
Eastern Representative. 


Real Thrift Includes Wise 
Buying 

How John H. Puelicher, president 
of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank of Mil- 
waukee, whose advertising campaigns 
have been described in Printers’ INK 
recently, made a _ success of Thrift 
Week in Milwaukee County, when 
some prominent retailers “failed to 
see the idea at this time, when there 
was a buyers’ strike,” is a story with 
a number of angles of interest to ad- 
vertising men and advertisers. 

Thrift Week saw the largest busi- 
ness in Milwaukee retail stores in 
many months, except the last three 
weeks of December, and a close second 
to the holiday trade. 

Mr. Puelicher met the problem by 
devising a special slogan for the cam- 
paign, and then starting the ball roll- 
ing himself by advertising the slogan 
in the newspapers over the bank’s sig- 


nature. The slogan was: 
“Earn Wisely, Save Wisely, Spend 
Wisely, Live Wisely.” The “spend 


wisely” was the key to the solution of 
the problem. 

Department stores and other re- 
tailers picked up the slogan and it ap- 
peared many times during thrift week. 





New General Manager for 
Pratt & Lambert 


A. D. Graves, for the last three years 
manager trade sales of Pratt & m- 
bert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
made general manager of the company, 
which position was formerly held by 
President J. H. McNulty. 
started with Pratt & 
salesman in 1908, 


Mr. Graves 
mbert as a 








How Big Companies Are Using 
Employees’ Magazines 





The Kind of Material That Gives Large Return on the Investment 


By Peter 


"THE mass of employees in a 
modern industrial organization 
is so big that a magazine is fre- 
quently needed to acquaint them 
with each other and even with the 
company itself, its aims, its prod- 
uct, its departments, and its es- 
sential unity. Practically every 
factory of 2,000 or more employees 
in the State of Massachusetts has 
a house magazine for its em- 
ployees. The purpose is three- 
fold: first, to educate employees 
in the technique of their proc- 
esses or their functions; sec- 
ond, to unite all employees "into a 
team; and third, to recognize the 
fact that where sO many human 
beings are gathered together they 
inevitably form a society in which 
it is best to give free reign to the 
pleasant social relations. 

The tone of the employees’ mag- 
azines of to-day is different from 
that of fifteen or twenty years 
ago. When company magazines 
were introduced they were con- 
sidered a medium for publishing 
the benevolent spirit of the owner 
of the company and inducing the 
employees to believe that he was 
a good fellow. The magazine was 
pre-eminently the organ of the 
owner. He had to be mentioned 
in practically every article and his 
good qualities lauded. The com- 
pany magazine was personal prop- 
aganda among the employees. Its 
tone was too patronizing. An edi- 
tor who dared to put in anything 
which had not first been looked 
over by the owner would have his 
head chopped off when the issue 
came out. In brief, the magazine 
was really written for one man, 
although that man thought it was 
written for all the employees. 

The employees’ magazine of to- 
day is a different affair. It is 
full of contributions by employees 
—spontaneous contributions, con- 
taining fun or queries or apprecia- 
tion or personal comment on any 
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phase of factory life. The num- 
ber of employees who contribute 
to some magazines is astonishing, 
including up to 10 per cent of the 
readers. In many companies the 
owner or chief executive, instead 
of writing all the book, can be in- 
duced only with difficulty, like any 
other contributor, to contribute 
occasionally a semi-official word. 
The magazine now comes to the 
owner as a surprise. Usually it 
is a delightful surprise to him, 
too, to read the many interesting 
things which were contributed by 
the brains active in his organiza- 
tion. 

The company usually pays the 
expenses of the magazine. The 
editor of the magazine in a big 
company is hired specially for that 
job; sometimes the advertising 
manager fills the place of edi- 
tor; sometimes the industrial re- 
lations or employment manager. 
Where an editor is hired spe- 
cially, he is put in the advertis- 
ing or employment departments. 


DIRECTED BY ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


The reason for having the mag- 
azine issued by the advertising 
department is that the advertising 
men know printing and make-up. 
Sometimes, also, they re already 
running a publication for circula- 
tion among jobbers and customers. 
In that case it is sometimes 
thought better to consolidate the 
management of the two company 
magazines, that for outside cir- 
culation and that for circulation 
among employees. 

The reason for editing the em- 
ployees’ magazine from the em- 
ployment department is that: the 
magazine is essentially an indus- 
trial relations proposition. In 
fact, to be logical, if the adver- 
tising manager is to handle the 
employees’ magazine he should do 


so only as if he’were one of the 
_ 
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Fromone end of Washington,(D.C.), 
to the other itts—-The STAR 


which means that it puts your announce- 
ment under the eyes of practically every- 
body—and Washington, you know, goes 
right along in the even tenor of its way— 
not affected by booms nor depressions—it’s 
as stable as the Government it houses. 


You only need ONE medium—The 
STAR. 


Our Statistical Department will 
be glad to supply any detailed 
information concerning this 
market. 


Che Lvening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 
New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Caroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 
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The Detroit Free Press 
Rotagravure Section— 
One of THE Finest in America 


Right pictures build right thoughts, and nowhere 
is this more truly emphasized than in the rota- 
gravure section of The Sunday Detroit Free 
Press, with its vast array of wonderful pictures 
of local, national and international scenes and 
news events, of compelling interest to every 
member of the family—men, women and children. 













Both local and national advertisers have demon- 
strated beyond question the ability of this section 
to pay dividends on advertising appropriations, , 
and to reach with certainty the best and the most 
of Detroit’s real buying power. 









Here is 100% attention value for you—here is 
unquestioned assurance that your message will 
be read, and not only read but acted upon, and 
while the cost is slightly higher than ordinary 
newspaper lineage, this is more than offset by 
the positiveness of the appeal the Section makes 
to every Free Press reader. 










Rate Card and sample issues of The Detroit 
Free Press Sunday Rotagravure will be gladly 
forwarded upon request. 


Che Drtroit Free Press 


“‘ Advertised By Its Achievements” 













Foreign Representatives 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
CHICAGO DETROIT PORTLAND, ORE. 











NEW YORK 
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other employees acting in an 
amateur capacity as editor sim- 
ply because he happens to have 
the persoral qualifications. 

The tone of the material should 
be set by the industrial relations 
department unless the advertising 
department and all the rest of the 
factory are so closely in sympathy 
with the industrial relations de- 
partment that the whole factory 
has practically constituted itself a 
part of that department—as of 
course could be true im a factory 
where good industrial relations 
permeate the organization. 

The board of assistant editors 
and reporters is made up from 
among the employees. At the first 
organization of the magazine, edi- 
tors and reporters are carefully 
selected so as to cover every de- 
partment thoroughly. It is usual- 
ly found that some of these in- 
dividuals are not productive of 
results and they are _ silently 
dropped, and other employees may 
or may not be selected to take 
their places, according to the 
needs of the situation. It is not 
well to have a rigid number of 
editors from each unit. When ex- 
perience shapes the board, it fits 
the plant better. 

Usually the paper is officially 
or unofficially representative of the 
employees as employees. Some- 
times, however, the magazine is 
nominally the official organ of an 
employees’ association of one sort 
or another—social, athletic or 
mutual benefit. In such cases the 
circulation is supposed to be re- 
stricted to the membership of the 
association; but such an associa- 
tion usually includes the vast ma- 
jority of the employees, so that 
in effect the magazine is an organ 
of the body of employees. 

The readers of an employees’ 
magazine are also the contributors 
—at least this is true in the mod- 
ern industrial relations magazine 
which is not imposed from the 
top, but built up from the bottom 
of the organization. The more 
contributors there are, the better. 
Every contributor is an earnest 
reader; his friends and acquaint- 
ances and even his enemies are 
also attentive readers. Now one 
of the aims of the industrial mag- 
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azine is to get itself read. The 
wider the circle of contributors, 
the greater the circle of readers. 
The successful magazine builds 
itself up a body of readers who 
would not miss an issue. This 
again shows the difference between 
the present company magazines 
and the old-fashioned ones. When 
the owner was patronizing in his 
tone, the employees at once recog- 
nized it, resented it, and were 
reluctant to read the material 
which they considered he was 
coaxing them to read, 


A PRICE ON THE PUBLICATION 


Nowadays a few companies 
charge a nominal sum for their 
magazines. In department stores 
this is usually enough to cover 
the expenses, yet all employees 
buy the paper. The Hood Rubber 
Company charges one cent a copy, 
not because that is important to- 
ward defraying expenses, but 
simply to have a measure of the 
popularity of the magazine. Be- 
tween 85 and 90 per cent of the 
8,000 employees buy the paper. 
This means an even larger num- 
ber of interested readers. Other 
companies that have no such ac- 
curate means of measurement 
have undoubtedly built up a simi- 
lar enthusiastic clientele. The 
number of readers is as truly an 
index of the success of an em- 
ployees’ magazine as is a circula- 
tion list of a general periodical 
conducted for direct financial 
profit. There is no doubt that 
employees are extremely interested 
in their magazine if it is good, 
live, constructive, and if it always 
reflects the employees themselves, 
their accidents, their events and 
their daily life in the factory. 

Employees are as insistent as 
any other body of readers on the 
quality of the magazine. Publica- 
tions which have been too flippant 
or too light have failed and ceased 
to be published. Flippancy or 
benevolence or personal knocks 
may have their place as details, 
but they soon pall as a sieady 
diet. An employee reader who 
has to dine regularly at the mental 
table of a magazine wants some- 
thing substantial, something pleas- 
ant, something fluid and some- 
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thing entertaining. The modern 
magazine supplies these things to 
him in a well-arranged menu that 
is educational, personal, photo- 
graphic and humorous. 

The modern tendency is to 
recognize the intelligence of the 
workers by articles on manage- 
ment functions and the duties of 
departments. Many magazines 
make a systematic survey of each 
department in turn. Each article 
explains the need of the depart- 
meant, shows the pictures of the 
people in it, giving their names, 
describes the duties of each indi- 
vidual, shows how the department 
is of value to the shop people, 
and closes with a request that 
everybody else give this depart- 
ment co-operation. 

This series is either preceded 
or followed by an article written 
by someone in the plant tying all 
the departments together, showing 
how they fit in with each other 
and how they are all necessary to 
getting out the product. Where 
such a series of articles has been 
published, there is a marked in- 
crease in the alertness of the dif- 
ferent departments in co-ordinat- 
ing with one another and it is 
easier to do business. 


PICTURES MOST IMPORTANT 


The successful employees’ mag- 
azine has plenty of pictures. 
These pictures show the em- 
ployees themselves at their work 
or in recreation hours. Whenever 
processes are described in a mag- 
azine by way of technical educa- 
tion, the text ‘should be accom- 
panied by illustrations or photo- 
graphs of some of the workers 
on the particular process de- 
scribed. Not only the name of 
the process, but the names of the 
employees who work on it should 
be featured. In the factory a man 
and his job are one. The em- 
ployer is in danger of forgetting 
that the man is as important as 
the job; the man sometimes for- 
gets that the job is as important 
as the man. The _ employees’ 
magazine is helping to show 
mutual values. 

Pictures are read even by il- 
literate employees. Many em- 
ployees who cannot read English 
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are nevertheless constant inter- 
ested “readers” of their maga- 
zines. They follow the text 
through the pictures, and when 
they reach home they get a child 
or a neighbor to read to them the 
text accompanying the interesting 
subjects. 

Pictures are equally interesting 
to people who can read. If you 
show a man a picture of himself 
or his working mate or his baby, 
even if he is a writer or a poet 
himself, he is interested in the 
picture. Pictures have a universal 
appeal. Many employees’ maga- 
zines feature the children of em- 
ployees, sometimes listing a prize 
contest for the most beautiful 
baby. One magazine recently col- 
lected several pages of pictures of 
employees in uniform who had 
been in the war. If the veterans 
themselves did not send in the pic- 
tures, it was found that their 
mothers, wives, sisters or fathers 
were interested enough to do so. 
This helped to build up friendli- 
ness in the community in which 
the company is situated. It is 
valuable to have such a. friendly 
entourage, as every company must 
draw upon the surrounding com- 
munity for future employees in 
building its progress. The em- 
ployees’ magazine creates interest 
in the community as well as 
among employees. The people of 
the town become familiar with the 
name of the magazine and with 
the names of foremen and em- 
ployment managers. The maga- 
zine is a constant advertisement 
which the employment department 
finds valuable among the sources 
from which he needs to draw. 
The new people that he hires 
from the surrounding community 
are partly assimilated beforehand 
into the spirit of the organization 
and quickly fall into line with it. 





Olmstead with Lorenzen 
& Thompson 


Vanderbilt R. Olmstead has joined 
the staff of Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., 
publishers’ representatives, New York. 
Mr. Olmstead will represent this or- 
ganization in the financial and steam- 
ship advertising fields, He has been 


V. R. 


engaged in advertising work for news- 
papers and_ special 
a number of years. 


representatives for 
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To MANUFACTURERS and 
to their ADVERTISING AGENTS 


$22,920 


Buys 
12 full pages in ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
le « =~ CENTURY MAGAZINE 
es « — ** HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
a « “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
12 * «« — ** SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
3. ** ~~ ** WORLD’S WORK 


72 full pages—a complete and comprehensive 
FULL YEAR CAMPAIGN to reach 


THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION 
of The 


QUALITY GROUP 
HOMES 


NOW AS ALWAYS THE MOST 


ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM IN AMERICA— BAR NONE 


| $22,920°22 


72 PAGES 


| 750,000 HOMES | 


NEW YORK 347 FIFTH AVENUE 








EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
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No. 1—A little history of continuity 
advertising: and results obtained 
therefrom. Published by permission 
of the advertiser. 








THE SIMS COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
STEAM SPECIALTIES 


Erie, Pa., Jan. 3, 1921. 
ASSOCIATION MEN, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

The service obtained from our advertising in 
your publication is unique in that it not only re- 
sults in direct inquiries from associations inter- 
ested in our equipment, but gives us advance 
information on new construction with the added 
interest of your Building Department in such 
equipment as we are in position to furnish to 
both old and new projects. 

A further feature of distinct value is that Asso- 
ciation Secretaries interested in water heating 
equipment frequently consult the Secretary of the 
Erie Association regarding us, and being a satis- 
fied user of Sims equipment, his recommendation 
goes a long way in giving confidence to others 
considering similar equipment. 

. Therefore, in taking space in Association Men, 
we obtain without additional cost the interest and 
co-operation not only of the staff officers, but of 
every Association Secretary using our equipment. 
Yours very truly, 
THE SIMS COMPANY. 
(Signed) H. W. Sims, 


HWS:B Treasurer. 








These results are due to a combination of 
circulation value and the unique service we 
render our advertisers. Put this service be- 
hind your goods. Ask us about it. 


ASSOCIATION MEN 


347 Madison Avenue Western Office 
New York City 19 So. La Salle Street 


New York Chicago 
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Hearst Newspaper Executives 
Meet 


The third semi-annual conference of 
executives of the Hearst newspapers 
was held in New York from January 
24 to 28. Separate sessions were held 
by publishers, advertising managers, 
managing editors and circulation man- 
agers. 

William Randolph Hearst and Arthur 
Brisbane made addresses at a luncheon 
on January 24, and Bradford Merrill 
addressed the entire gathering on Janu- 
ary 27. Mr. Hearst in his address said 
that he looked forward to an improve- 
ment of general business conditions 
within a short time. With business 
conditions improved, he said that he 
saw no reason why the records of the 
various newspapers represented at these 
conferences should not show an im- 
provement over their records for 1921. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to provide an opportunity for the ex- 
change of experience and information. 
Edgar D. Shaw was chairman of the 
various sessions. Among those present 
at the meetings were: 

J. A. Moore, H. E. Murray, W. G. 
Bryan, E. D. Shaw, Bradford Merrill, 
Arthur Brisbane and John MacMahon 


of the Ee executive staff, and 
Marlen Pew, International News 
Service; Koenigsberg, Interna- 


tional estes Syndicate; G. T. Har- 
greaves, Universal Service; A. Silver- 
stone, motion picture enterprises. 

The newspapers were represented as 
follows: 

New York American: D. Fitzgibbon, 
H. M. Roberts, M. Berkowitz, J. D. 
Bannon, W. A. Thayer. 


New York Journal: J. C. Dayton, 
R. 


F. N. Callender, F. B. Trimm, J. 
Hastings. 

Chicago Herald-Examiner: q A. 
Dickson, A. G. Williams, alter 
Howey. 

Chicago American: Herman Black, 
M. C. Meigs, J. N. Ejisenlord, W. A. 
Curley. 

San Francisco Examiner: C. S. 
Stanton, J. A. Callahan, A. E. Craw- 


ford, E. D. Coblentz. 
Los Angeles Examiner: E. M. Sw 
sey, R. J. Corrigan, F. W. Eldridge. 
Boston American: E. A. Westfall, 
C. H. Tobey, E. M. McSweeney, R. C. 
McCabe. 
Boston Advertiser: Tohn D. Bogart, 
. C. Priest, Lewis Taplinger. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin News: M. L. 
Annenberg, Max Fenske, H. S. Can- 


field. 
Washington Times: A. T. Macdon- 


ald, E. C. Rogers, M. E. Zepp, A. C. 
Marks. 

The Atlanta Georgian and Hearst’s 
Sunday American had no _ representa- 


tives present, due to the fact that these 
papers were at the time being moved 
into a new building. 

On the evening of January 27 all of 
those in attendance at the conferences 
and a number of executives of other 
Hearst publications were guests at a 
dinner given at the home of Mr. 
Hearst. 
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Associated Clubs’ Convention 


Committee Meeting 

The plans for the annual convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, which is to be held in At- 
lanta next "June, were definitely decided 
upon at a meeting at Atlanta on Janu- 
ary 24 and 25, when the members of 
the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs met with the Atlanta Ad- 
vertising Club executive committee. 

The inspirational meeting, to be held 
Sunday afternoon, June 12, will take 
place in the City Auditorium, which 
seats 7,500 people. The general ses- 
sions meeting on Monday morning will 
also be held at the Auditorium. The 
general sessions meeting, after Mon- 
day, will be held at the Wesley Mem- 
orial Hall, which is only two biocks 
from the Auditorium and really nearer 
the headquarters hotel. This hall seats 
1,750 people. The exhibits will 
laced in Taft Hall, in the Auditorium 
uilding. The departmental meetings 
will all be held in the smaller rooms in 
the Auditorium Building or in the Boys’ 
High School Building, which is next 
door to the Auditorium. All of the 
buildings are practically in the heart 
of the city and very near to the lead- 


ing hotels. : ; 
Those attending the international 
committee meeting were: Rowe Stew- 


art, business manager of the Philadel- 
phia Record, president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Club of the World; 
P. S. Florea, general manager of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs; Miss Jane 
J. Martin, of New Fork, president of 
the League of Advertising Women; 


John E. Raine, Baltimore, Md., vice- 
president of district number "three; 
Frank E. Lowenstein, Atlanta, vice- 


president of district number four; WwW. 
J. Betting, St. Paul, Minn., vice-presi- 
dent of district number eight; T. W. 
LaQuatte, Des Moines, Ia., vice-presi- 
dent of district number nine; Charles 
J. Orbison, Indianapolis, Ind., vice- 
president of district number six; Reu- 
ben H. Donnelley, Chicago, immediate 
past president a the association, and 
Irvin F. Paschall, Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the International Programme 
Committee. 


J. F. Cross, Jr., Joins Collins 
Agency 

J. F. Cross, Jr., who has been in 
the advertising department of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company since 
his retirement from the army, became 
associated on February 1 with Clark- 
son A. Collins, Jr., Inc., New York. 

Major Cross has been in advertising 
and sales work since 1906, with the 
exception of the year and a half when 
he served in the field artillery during 
the war. 


Andrews Now with Scheerer 

S. J. Andrews, formerly space buyer 
with the Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit 
advertising agency, has taken charge 
of the Detroit office of H. Edmund 
Scheerer, publishers’ representative. 
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“L: . 
Chicago Ad Men Choose 
Executive Board 
The Chicago Advertising Council of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
has selected the following executive 
board for the coming year: 
Samuel F. Adams, editor, 
Fruit Grower; Burleigh B. Ayres, ad- 
vertising manager, American Steel & 
Wire Co.; Stanley Clague, managing di- 
rector, Audit Bureau of Circulations; 
Guy W. Cooke, advertising manager, 
First National Bank of Chicago; John 
A. Dickson, general manager, Chicago 
Herald and Examiner; Reuben H. Don- 
nelley, president, Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corporation; Charles Daniel Frey, presi- 
dent, Charles Daniel Frey Co.; Herman 
A. Groth, treasurer, William H. Rankin 
Co.; J. A. Hall, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Advertising Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers; Frank R. Hussey, 
advertising manager, Chicago Evening 
Post; Fenton Kelsey, president, Fenton 
Kelsey Co.; Edward S. LaBart, director 
of publicity, Wilson & Co.; William 
Laughlin, advertising manager, Armour 
& Co.; Jesse F. Matteson, president, 
Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan Co.; Lloyd R. 
Maxwell, vice-president, Erwin, Wasey 
& Co.; M. C. Meigs, advertising man- 
ager, Chicago Evening American; Er- 


American 


nest I. Mitchell, president, Mitchell- 
Faust Advertising Co.; Irwin S. Rosen- 
fels, advertising manager, Sears, Roe- 


buck and Co.; Watterson R. Rothacker, 
president, Rothacker Film Mfg. Co.; 
G. R. Schaeffer, advertising manager, 
Marshall Field & Co. (retail); W. H 
Simpson, assistant general passenger 
agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Ry. Co.; Charles H. Stoddart, western 
director, Frank A. Munsey Co.; A. G. 
Swanson, assistant manager, Hotel La 
Salle; Howard Van S. Tracy, director, 
John Burnham & Co.; C. A. Tupper, 
president, International Trade Press, 
Inc.; Frank B. White, vice-president, 
The Arthur M. Crumrine Co.; B. 
Woodward, advertising manager, the 
Chicago Daily News, and William East- 
=p age -president, The Blakely Print- 
ing 


J. Knapp in Jewelry 
Advertising 


G. J. Knapp, recently in advertising 
work for McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed advertis 
ing manager of Aisenstein-Woronock & 
Sons, Inc., wholesale jewelers, New 
York. This company is planning a 
direct-mail and business paper adver 
tising campaign. 


Represents Camden “Post- 


Telegram” 


The Camden, N. J., Post-Telegram 
has appointed Hamilton-De Lisser, Inc., 
its foreign representative in the East 
and West. The Western business will 
he handled by Fisher & Hightower, 
Chicago. 
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Honor Frank Presbrey 


More than fifty members of the staff 
of the Frank Presbrey Company wel- 
comed the founder and head of that 
agency, Frank Presbrey, at a dinner 
given by them in his honor on Feb- ° 
ruary 25 in New York. The dinner, 
a surprise to Mr. Presbrey, was a cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the advertising 
agency by him. 

The members of the staff had invited 
others who knew Mr. Presbrey in his 
early days as publisher and advertis- 
ing agent. Among these invited guests 
were: Darwin P. Kingsley, head of the 
New York Life Insurance Co., Louis 
Wiley of the New York Times, Delos 
W. Cooke, Jason Rogers of the New 
York Globe, W. E. Marble, H. L. 
Stoddard of the Evening Mail, T. A. 
De Weese, Joshua A. Hatfield, William 
R. Wilder, T. C. Fogel, J. A. McKay 
of The Spur, Joseph Gantz, George 
McNeir, Albert B. Ashforth, Charles 
Spalding of the Oil Trade Journal, and 
George Hazen of the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company. 

In a brief address Mr. Presbrey 
thanked the members of his staff for 
thus honoring him, and remarked that 
it was not alone a celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Presbrey agency, but a cele- 
bration of twenty-five years of adver- 
tising advancement and achievement. 

Mr. Presbrey began his career as an 
advertising man in the West, although 
born in New York State. In 1878-79 
he went over the route of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad before that road 
was built, assisting in the laying out 
of townsites and sending back to the 
large cities news and advertising mat- 
ter concerning the new road and the 
country it was opening up. 

On the completion of his railroad 
publicity work in the West, he became 
advertising manager of the Youngs- 
town, O., News-Register. This posi- 
tion he resigned in 1882 to go to 
Springfield, O., as advertising man- 
ager of the Springfield Globe-Republic, 
now ewned by Governor Cox. Later, 
he established Public Opinion at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and for six years was 
publisher of that periodical. In 1894 
Mr. Presbrey became publisher of The 
Forum. The advertising agency which 
bears his name was founded by him in 
January, 1896. 


H. A. Andresen, Pittsburgh 
Publisher, Dead 


H. A. Andresen, president of the 
Andresen Company, Pittsburgh, for 
merly the National Iron and Steel 
Publishing Company, publisher of 
The Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 


The Coal Industry and The American 


Drop Forger, died January 22, aged 
36 years. 
Photo-Era Magazine has moved its 


publication office from Boston, Mass., 


to Wolfeboro, N. H. 
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No. 5 of @ series of announcements 


ARCHITECTURE 
has made a com- 
prehensive investi- 
gation among the 
leading architects of 
the country which 
shows that 90% of 
them control the 
specifications for the 
wall-coverings for 
office buildings. 





60% of these archi- 
tects control the 
specifications for the 
wall - coverings for 
dwellings; 38% of 
them co-operate 
with the owner of 
the home and with 
the decorator in spe- 
cifying the wall-cov- 
erings. Only 2% of 
these architects 
have no control of 
the specifications for 
wall-coverings for 
the dwelling. 





The architect has tremendous 
power in specifying what shall 
and what shall not go into 
buildings and homes. 


ARCHIIECIVRE 


Published b 


THE HOUSE OF SCRIBNER 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Salesmanship— 


especially at the rush hour, when 
clerks are busy, effective display is 
the determining factor in sales. 


Are you sure that your own product claims its 
fair share of public attention at such times? 


The Brooks Display Container 
(Patent) 

is the last word in counter displays. It is 

rapidly being adopted by leading manufac- 

turers who realize that profits spring from 

rapid turnover. 

We can help you also with respect to your 

folding boxes, labels, window cards, etc. Our 

extensive equipment is backed by thirty years 

of experience. 








e 
BROOKS BANK NOTE CoO. 


Manufacturers 
Lithographed Labels 
Window Cards Letterheads Counter Displays 
Folding Boxes 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
100 Hudson St. 425 Sansom St. 114 State St. 
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Benefit for Association in Close 
Co-operation with Publishers 


Hicguway ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 
Cuicaco, January 8, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Having been associated with several 
technical societies and having paid 
deficits occasioned by the publication of 
journals attempting to compete with 
technical papers, I am in a position to 
know that it is unwise for trade asso- 
ciations or technical societies to attempt 
to publish periodicals with the view 


to competing with established trade 
papers. t 
Doubtless in many organizations, it 


is necessary to publish some form of 
bulletin which would contain matter 
of particular interest to members of 
the association and which might not be 
given the’ proper amount of space in a 
trade paper, but there are other mat- 
ters which, if submitted to the trade 
papers covering the field, could be 
published to greater benefit of the or- 
ganization as it might induce those in 
the industry not members to join the 
association. 

I am assuming that the periodicals of 
the societies or trade associations are 
sent only to members and that no 
attempt is made to solicit subscriptions 


outside of the membership rolls. There- 
fore, the good work which may be done 
by the organization may not become 


known through their own publication. 
To whom then can they turn to in- 
terest those who might be desirable 
members? The answer would be: To 
the papers interested in promoting the 
best interests of the industry covered 
by the association. How then can they 
expect the papers covering the in- 
dustry to prosper, if the association or 
society in the trade or profession, 
attempt to undermine or to destroy the 
trade or technical papers? 

I know for a fact that many of the 
organizations could co-operate with the 
technical and trade press with the re- 
sult that the organization’s bulletin 
could be published at much less ex- 
pense than is now possible and greater 
benefit would accrue to the organiza- 
tion. 

You are correct in the statement 
made in your third paragraph to the 
effect that where an industry is not 
represented by a business paper, that 
it may sometimes be advisable to the 
association in that field to publish a 
journal in order to give the industry 
a voice, but there are very few trades 
or professions to-day that can issue a 
ublication of their own at cost or 
ess than cost. 

Members of technical or trade asso- 
ciations should be imbued with the de- 
sire to advance their profession or 
their trade and not with the desire to 
make money from their publication. 
This is a function entirely separate 
from the promotion of an industry or 
a profession. 

know as a fact that those in the 
field will give preference to statements 
made in technical and trade papers. 
Those associations formed to promote 
the sale of the products of an industry 
should realize that their own publica- 
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tion gives their own side of a proposi- 
tion which must necessarily be taken 
as biased by the readers. Jhereas, if 
facts are presented in the technical 
and trade press covering the same 
products they will be taken as_un- 
biased because they have been edited 
by men who may be justly considered 
as unbiased. I know that without 
trade papers, professions and indus 
tries would not progress as rapidly as 
they do now. The official journal pub- 
lished at the expense of members of 
an association would not alone be suffi- 
cient to develop the industry or profes- 
sion they may represent. 

You are to be congratulated upon 
your intention to publish articles deal- 
ing with this vital question. It is as 
important to professions and industries 
as it is to the publishers themselves. 
The publisher needs the industry he 
represents. Industries and professions 
certainly need the trade and technical 
paper. 

Watiace R. Harris. 
Managing Editor. 


Appeal Now to Men with 
Fixed Incomes 


“The buyers that merchants will 
have to deal with in the next twelve 
months,” says the February 1 review 
of the First National Bank of Mil- 
waukee, “are the class of people with 
fixed incomes which are becoming 
more valuable as prices fall. This 
class of people is the thriftiest and 
most substantial in our population. 
They are not the kind to go on spend- 
ing sprees. For this reason the pro- 
ducer and trader will do well to build 
their optimism on true conservatism. 
The large amount of money flowing 
into savings and investments is a good 
sign. For, people who save and in- 
vest are going to buy when they have 
need and when they deem the right 
time has come. This is not to be 
taken as an intimation that there will 
be another high tide of reckless spend- 
ing, but the people are going to buy 
when they have need.” 





Advertises Use of Advertising 
in South America 


South Americans are demanding 
“Made in U. S. A.” products above 
all others, according to an advertisement 
of Buenos Aires importers, Agote & 
Company, which appeared in New York 
newspapers. 

“We create markets by advertising 
and other live American selling ideas 
applied to the merchandising customs 


prevailing in these countries (Argen- 
tina, Uruguay and Paraguay),” is an- 
other interesting statement that this 


advertisement contained. 





Lester Schlesinger, a recent member 
of the advertising staff of the Daily 
News and prior to that on the Tribune 
and the Journal of Commerce, New 
York newspapers, has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the Lewis Advertising 
Corporation, also of New York. 
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The Retailer’s Price 
Policy 


Reductions Made by Manufac- 
turers Could Not Be Met as Fast 
as Made—Experience of Last 
Year Should Result in Higher 
Regard for Meaning of Contract 


By Percy S. Straus 
Vice-President, R. H. Macy & Co. 








From New York Journal of Commerce 


INIONS in the press and on 

the platform, monthly bank 
letters, news letters issued by the 
brokerage offices, in fact all who 
present the views of producer and 
capitalist, have been taking a 
fling at the retailer, the ultimate 
distributer, as the one who is pre- 
venting commodity prices from 
falling. Such criticism has been 
unjust and the result of superficial 
views of actual conditions. Retail 
merchants have reduced prices; in 
the spring of the year, before the 
hue and cry for price reduction 
had started, some of the depart- 
ment stores cut prices radically. 
From that day to the present, the 
large retail distributers have been 
meeting market conditions as they 
arose. Keenly competitive as is 
the business of retail distribution, 
nothing .else was to be expected. 
One thing, however, is true: the 
retail distributer did not meet 
every cut on the part of the manu- 
facturer as fast as it was made. 
The reason is evident to those who 
are conversant with conditions. 
Few retailers had bought their 
stocks at the peak prices; in fact, 
I strongly suspect that few manu- 
facturers had bought their raw 
materials at the top of the mar- 
ket. For that reason the first cut 
or two by manufacturers brought 
their prices to the basis of mer- 
chandise in the hands of retailers. 
Had orders been filled as accepted 
by manufacturers during 1919 and 
the first half of 1920, retail prices 
would never have risen to the high 
point which they reached in the 
spring of the year. But manu- 
facturers, during the months that 
merchandise was difficult to ob- 
tain, had refused to regard an 
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order as a contract. Merchandise 
was delivered at the market and 
not at prices current when orders 
were placed. To have attempted 
to hold them to their contracts 
would have led to endless litiga- 
tion. 

Now that the market has turned, 
we hear loud and vicious com- 
plaints from those who conceived 
the idea that an order was not 
a contract. Thése lamentations 
sound raucous to the ears of those 
of us among the retail distributers 
who suffered from the lax busi- 
ness ethics of the manufacturers 
but still refused to cancel orders 
when tempted by changed condi- 
tions. I know of cases of manu- 
facturers who were still filling 
orders at high, if not the highest, 
prices,’ wheni they were taking 
orders for immediate delivery, at 
much lower levels; in one case the 
difference was 50 per cent. 

Mercantile price deflation is 
here. According to the monthly 
report of department store sales 
published by the Federal Reserve 
banks of the different districts. 
retail distribution was more ac- 
tive last fall than during 1919. 
Were I asked to advise merchants 
I would say: “Push sales of 
stocks on hand wherever found 
and start placing orders in suffi- 
cient volume to maintain assort- 
ments, especially in staple lines.” 
This policy, universally adopted, 
will start the wheels of business 
turning normally again. 

I would say a word on the ques- 
tion of wages to employers, 
whether producers, manufactur- 
ers, jobbers or retail distributers. 
Do not start with the premise that 
prices must continue high as long 
as wages are high. The expe- 
rience of the Training Division 
of the Department of Labor that 
functioned for a short time dur- 
ing the war proved conclusively 
that labor can and will produce 
more if properly trained, if proc- 
esses are routed according to 
scientific standards and that larger 
earnings result from greater ef- 
fort. Increase in per capita pro- 
ductivity necessary to reduce 
prices can and should be achieved 
by these methods. 
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84% of Failures Did 
Not Advertise 


(Special to the “New York Times”) 


ALBANY, Jan. 19—A few days ago one 
of the financial agencies (either Dun’s or Brad- 
street’s) gave out the information that of all 
the failures recorded in 1920, 84 per cent. were 
of firms which did not advertise. 


Good advertising always creates a demand, 
but what is the percentage of good advertising? 


We create good advertising. May we create 
sales for you? 


Let us talk it over with you! 


dl. ROLAND Kay Go. 


INCORPORATED 
Founvep 1904 


Foreign—INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING—Domestic 


LONDON: (Associate House) TOKYO, JAPAN: 
John Haddon & Co. (Est. 1814) J. Roland Kay (Far East) Co. 
PARIS; SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA: 
Jégu, Haddon & Roland Kay J. Roland Kay Co. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Cape Town, Calcutta, Shanghai 





18 East 41st St.,. NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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1920 ..... 8,674,148 
1919 ..... 7,486,735 


1,187,413 


Line Gain for 
South Bend News-Times 


Mighty good record for 1920, isn’t it? 
More than that, these figures prove that 
advertisers have found the medium 
through which to reach the prosperous 
Northern Indiana-Southern Michigan 
Trade Territory. 





News-Times advertising for 1920 was 
divided as follows: 


PD: dcttneccseseede 1,504,482 
7 rrr Sey 6,015,252 
MD: Steckkesanededecde 1,154,412 

Tete GAMO. 200000 8,674,146 


Business is good in South Bend 


SoutH BEND NEWS-TIMES 


Morning Evening Sunday 
J. M. STEPHENSON W. R. ARMSTRONG 
Publisher Advertising Manager 


Foreign Representatives 
CONE & WOODMAN, INC. 


Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City 
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Credit Men’s Recommendation on 
How to Reduce Cancellations 


List of States Having Laws against Cancellations Where Order Falls 
below Specified Amount 


By Arnold A. Mowbray 


National Association of Credit Men 


CCORDING to the National 

Association of Credit Men, 
which has a membership of 33,000 
and 130 affiliated organizations 
throughout the country, many in- 
dustrial plants have suspended 
operations because of cancella- 
tions. The indefinite holding up 
of orders for later instructions 
has been a vital factor in the slow- 
ing up of business. More than 
$250,000,000 has been lost through 
this epidemic of cancellitis. How 
to avoid becoming a victim of 
this new disease is dwelt on at 
length in the “Credit Men’s Diary 
and Manual of Commercial Laws 
for 1921,” now being sent to 
members. Many people do not 
know what constitutes the sale 
and purchase contract, and as a 
result they fail to start the sale 
in the right manner. This is one 
of the reasons for the great mass 
of cancellations that has been 
sweeping the entire country. 

The following suggestions are 
given to minimize the evil of can- 
celled orders and diminish losses 
on sales contracts: 

1. Agreements for the purchase 
and sale of merchandise are con- 
tracts for the purchase and sale 
of personal property. 

2. Unless such contracts are in 
writing, or are witnessed by a 
writing setting forth all the es- 
sential terms of the contract, and 
are signed by the buyer or his 
authorized agent, they are unen- 
forceable by legal action in prac- 
tically every State, where the 
value of the goods amounts to 
the following sums or more, as 
indicated : 

Alaska, $50; Arizona, $500; 
Arkansas, $30; California, $200; 
Colorado, $50; Connecticut, $100; 
District of Columbia, $50; Geor- 
gia $50; Hawaii, $100; Idaho, 
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$200; Illinois, $500; Indiana, $50; 
Maine, $30; Maryland, $50; Mas- 
sachusetts, $500; Michigan, $50; 
Minnesota, $50; Mississippi, $50; 
Missouri, $30; Montana, $200; 
Nebraska, $50; Nevada, $50; New 
Hampshire, $33; New Jersey, 
$500; New Mexico, $50;. New 
York, $50; North Dakota, $500; 
Ohio, $2,500; Oklahoma, $50; 
Oregon, $50; Pennsylvania, $500; 
Rhode Island, $500; South Caro- 
lina, $50; South Dakota, $50; 
Utah, $500; Vermont, $40; Wash- 
ington, $50; Wisconsin, $50; 
Wyoming, $50. 

Unless (a) some part of the 
price is paid; (b) the goods are 
accepted and actually received by 
the buyer. 

3. When an order is cancelled 
and the buyer notifies the seller to 
proceed no* farther, while labor 
or expense is still necessary on 
the part of the seller to enable 
him to fulfil his obligations (as 
where goods are in process of 
manufacture), the seller can hold 
the buyer liable only for the 
damages he has sustained up to 
the time of cancellation, except 
that the seller’s anticipated profit 
under the contract is an element 
entering into the total of his 
damages. 

4. If a cancellation is received 
after goods have been completed, 
set aside for the buyer, or shipped 
(as ‘where the buyer refuses to 
accept them from the transporta- 
tion company), and your contract 
is in writing and otherwise legally 
enforceable, you can notify the 
buyer that the goods are his, and 
sue for the price. 

5. If the goods are such as can- 
not be readily resold for a rea- 
sonable price, you can always re- 
fuse to accept the cancellation and 
sue for the price, except that you 
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| cannot continue to manufacture 
and add to expense under the cir- 
cumstances set forth in Para- 
graph 3. 

6. Scrutinize your order for the 
following: (a) Is the buyer of 
legal age? Contracts made by 
minors can be repudiated and in 
some jurisdictions the minor is 
relieved from liability, even 
though he has disposed of the 
goods and cannot return them; 
(b) is the buyer a married wo- 
man? In some States married 
women are denied the full con- 
trol of their property, and their 
contracts must be considered with 
reference to the law of the par- 
ticular State in question; (c) with 
whom are you contracting—an in- 
dividual, a partnership or a cor- 
poration? Get the full legal 
name or names of the partners, 
and if a trade name, find out who 
the real parties are. If a cor- 
poration, where is it incorporated? 

7. Look out for those States 









> $ that give the landlord a liberal 
$ : lien for rent. Sometimes he is 
§ PARCEL POST CASES 9 the only person who can collect 
, For your samples, premiums, novelties 3 | in case of trouble. 
aad mail shipments of all kinds, = § | 8. Consider the exemptions al- 
- “ aed — ne . | lowed to your buyer by the law 
* 4% — * 2 f his Stat 
“e 40 oO 1 ate. 
2 «1Go caRnto'w rm 9. If you are a corporation, be 





sure that your contract is one in 

“interstate” commerce; if it is 
not, see that you are licensed to 
do business in the State where 
the buyer has his place of busi- 
ness. Failure to comply with 
licensing requirements frequently 
deprives you of the right to sue 
on your contract in the courts of 
the buyer’s State. 

10. Don’t accept an order before 
you know something about the 
buyer’s credit. Remember that 
the law gives the buyer a right 
of action for your failure to fulfil 
your obligations. Orders may be 
acknowledged without being ac- 
cepted. It is dangerous ground. 
Consult your lawyer. 

11. See that your contract of 
sale embodies specifically all the 
terms of the agreement; price, 
quality, quantity, F. O. B. where, 
discount for cash, terms of credit, 
time of delivery—and, if time is 
important, make it “of the es- 
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Making the rough 
places smooth 


1921 PRINTERS’ INK 


HE motto writers have always declared that 
if you take things easy in life you'll never get 


anywhere. 


Maybe so— but with motor cars on 
rough roads it’s different. 


Lovejoy Hydraulic Shock Absorbers on your car 
permit you to take things easy in spite of ruts and 


bumps and broken pavement. 


Thus they enable 


you to go faster and farther—and to be fresher 
and happier when you get there. 


These absorbers form one 
of a group of automobile ac- 
cessories whose sales are 
stimulated by The Fidelity 
Advertising Agency. There 
are men in the Fidelity or- 
ganization who have been 
connected with the automo- 
tive industry during the en- 
tire life of the automobile. 
They are keen judges of the 
merits of motor car equip- 


ment. They know how to 
gain the co-operation of the 
dealer and the garage man, 
and how to create in the car 
owner the impulse which 
leads to inquiry, purchase, 
and enthusiastic satisfaction. 

If you need expert assist- 
ance in the marketing of any 
automobile accessory or ap- 
pliance, you will find us pre- 
pared to give it. 


THe Fipevity ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Maxton R. Davies, President 
CLEVELAND 


FIDELI 
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They dominate in Cleveland 


Road from the east, and 9th Street 
from the north, and is also effective 
to eastbound traffic on Prospect 
Avenue. 


AVE you been in Cleveland 

lately? If so you cannot help 
having noticed the outdoor advertis- 
ing which bears the name of Packer 
of Cleveland. 

These signs are not everywhere 
—you see them only in dominating 
positions, 

The Camel Cigarette signs for in- 
stance:—the one shown in the illus- 
tration is on the corner where Huron 
Road meets Prospect Avenue and 
East 9th Street. It commands Huron 


Let us give your message to Cleve- 
land in a dominating and convinc- 
ing way. 


The Harry H. Packer Co. 


Outdoor ¢ Advertising 
1664 Ansel Road Phone Cedar 1991 
CLEVELAND 





(PACKER @)CLEVELAND) 





‘CWe tell the Bigs Outdoors all about You” 
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sence of the contract” by saying 
so in unequivocal language. Get 
it signed. 

12. Don’t rely on terms or con- 
ditions printed on your billheads 
or invoices. They are not binding 
unless agreed to at the time the 
sale was made or the order taken. 
They make trouble and breed liti- 
gation. 

13. If you are selling in Vir- 
ginia, look out for Chapter 257 
of the Acts of 1920, which became 
law on January 2, 1921. It makes 
contracts taken on the seller’s 
order form unenforceable unless 
the form is printed in type not 
smaller than 10-point. 

14. If you sell building mate- 
rials or any other goods which go 
into construction of buildings, 
know where the buildings are situ- 
ated, and how much material is 
to go into each building where 
there is more than one. This in- 
formation is easily obtained when 
you take the order. It will be in- 
valuable if you find it necessary 
to file a mechanic’s lien. 

15. Read the Sales Act. It is 
simple, clear, comprehensive. It 
will save you trouble. 


H. K. Gilbert Heads Oliver 
Typewriter Co. 

Henry K. Gilbert has been elected 
president of the Oliver Typewriter 
Company, succeeding the late Law- 
rence Williams. Mr. Gilbert, who has 
been vice-president of the company for 
three years, came into prominence 
through employing new methods in the 
sale of typewriters. He used news- 
paper advertising and eliminated 
branch offices and salaried salesmen. 
These steps taken in war time are said 
to have practically doubled the sales 
of his company. 


M. C. Johnson Makes Change 


Marshall C. Johnson, formerly West- 
ern representative of System on the 
Farm, is now with the Excelsior Steel 
Furnace Company, Chicago, as assist- 
ant sales manager in charge of adver- 
tising. 











Leonard Shultz with Vickery 
& Hill 


Leonard Shultz has been made East- 
ern advertising manager of the Vick- 
ery & Hill List. Mr. Shultz has been 
engaged in advertising work as a spe- 
cial representative for about twelve 
years. 
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MOST COMPLETE, 
RELIABLE, 
ACCESSIBLE 
SERVICE IN THE 
WORLD. 


You may think that’s 
a strong claim for our 
service, but—if it 
wasn’t so—why would 
we have practically 
100% of the adver- 
tising agents and many 
hundreds of national 
advertisers as subscri- 
bers? 


Every bit of rate and 
circulation itiformation 
you may need on over 
6,000 publications in the 
United States and Canada, 
and embraces detailed ad- 
vertising rates, circulation 
analysis, mechanical re- 
quirements, etc. 
















Copy on Approval 





Drop us a line on your 
letterhead, and we'll send you 
a current copy of our service 
on 10days’ approval. A per- 
sonal inspection will make 
you a subscriber. 


310 Saturday Night Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 
s References: 
ny Advert A 
National lime 
Publisher or Publishers’ 


Representative 



























































Condon Qrant 


\V HILE Mr. Grant's ar- 

tistic abilities incline 
toward ships and interesting 
subjects of the sea, his work 
is peculiarly versatile and 
refreshing. 

The work of Gordon 
Grant is obtainable only 
through this organization, of 
which he and more than a 
score of other nationally 
known artists are members. 


LOUIS C. PEDLAR. /ie. 
Counselors in Art 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Direct Mail Association Execu- 
tive Meeting 


The Board of Governors of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association met in 
Detroit on January 28. 

Those present were: Louis Balsam, 
Robert C. Fay, William A. Hersey, 
F. W. Hunt, Charles H. Mackintosh, 
Joseph Meadon, Frank L. Pierce and 
Robert E. Ramsay. 

One of the principal purposes of the 
meeting was to make final plans for 
starting at once a series of weekly bul- 
letins to be issued by the newly organ 
ized headquarters office at Detroit and 
to be sent to all members. The first 
and third of these weekly bulletins will 
be devoted entirely to direct advertis 
ing subject; the second entirely to the 
subject of house organs, and the fourth 
to the subject of better letters 

At this meeting final arrangements 
were made for the affiliation of the 
Better Letters Association with the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association on 
the same basis as the affiliation of the 
Association of House Organ Editors. 

The members of last year’s Board of 
the Better Letters Association will con 
tinue until the next annual convention 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Associa 
tion, and will elect from their number 
a chairman who will act for them in 
conjunction with meetings of the parent 
ody. 

The 1921 convention of the Direct 
Mail Association and its affiliated or 
ganizations of House Organ Editors and 
Better Letters Association will be held 
at Springfield, Mass. 





George Frank Lord in Green- 
leaf Agency 

George Frank Lord has become vice 
president of the Greenleaf Advertising 
Corporation, with headquarters in New 
York. He was formerly advertising 
manager of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Wilmington, Del., and later 
director of advertising as well as pro 
motion and sales manager of the Agri 
cultural Dynamite Division. 

Previous to his du Pont connection 
Mr. Lord had conducted an advertising 
agency and before that was advertising 
manager of the International Corre 
spondence School. 


Raisin Growers Will Not Deal 
through Brokers 

The Associated Raisin Growers, as at 
nounced in Printers’ Ink last week, 
will discontinue selling through brokers 
in June. This does not mean that the 
association will not sell through whole- 
sale grocers, however. The letter to 
jobbers announcing the new arrange 
ment, signed by the president, said that 
“We have considered this change very 
carefully for more than a year and are 
now making it, believing that it is not 
only to the advantage of ourselves, but 
to both the wholesale and retail trade.” 
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BY BEAUTY AND THE BEAST BS 
“If eyes were made for seeing, 


Then Beauty is its own excuse for being” 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 





EAUTY has cast its spell since Adam, 
and Beauty will cast its spell till 
Gabriel. All Advertising 1s a part 

of the crowd clamoring for attention, yet 
Beauty in Advertising is apart from the 
crowd. The make-up man can’t bury it. 
The mail-order man can’t smother it. The 
poster-type man can’t trample it. Beauty 
beside the Beast only makes Beauty glow 
more radiantly. Here, Beauty in Typog- 
raphy is first thought, second nature and 
sixth sense. We set Advertisements which 
transmute into beautiful and appropriate 
type effects the spirit of a mercantile insti- 
tution and the meaning of its merchandise. 
We take infinite pains, content to let the 


gains take care of themselves. 





PHILLIPS &* WIENES WP vesanerene SERVANTS 
AT 160 EAST TWENTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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To The Automobile Industry 


This SYMBOL Means 


Complete Buying Information 


Manufacturers, dealers, jobbers, repair and 
garagemen are being told to look for the 
Chilton Symbol in the trade and consumer 
advertising of any product in which they are 
interested. Its appearance tells them that the ad- 
vertiser has placed definite buying data about his 
product in the current issue of the CHILTON 
AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY. 


This helps them to buy easily, quickly and 
conveniently, as every known buyer in the busi- 
ness receives at least one copy of this standard 
a1 reference book of the trade annually. Convert 

the interest, aroused by your advertising or that 
of your clients, in trade and consumer mediums, 
into immediate sales by the use of the Chilton 
Symbol in your advertisements. 


The use of the Chilton Symbol is limited to 
page catalog advertisers in the CHILTON 
AUTOMOBILE DIRECTORY. 





We will gladly discuss this plan in detail 
with you. 


Chilton Automobile Directory 


Published Quarterly 
Market and 49th Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Should Wages Be Cut? 


Not Until Every Effort Has Been Made to Get Maximum Factory Pro- 
duction at Present Wage Scale 


By P. L. Burkhard 


UST as soon as_ industry 

reached the peak and the 
curve of business began to take 
a rather sharp turn downward— 
an almost uninterrupted descent— 
every business man came to the 
conclusion that if his business was 
to survive he would have to re- 
duce costs, and if he was to re- 
duce costs it meant a wage cut. 

Wages, in many instances, de- 
serve to go down. In many other 
instances wages should be main- 
tained and there are still instances 
where if justice were done the 
wage rate-would go up. But it 
is the common opinion that wages 
should be reduced. Some work- 
men are prepared to accept cuts, 
many plants have already gone on 
a reduced rate, and surprising to 
note in several prominent indus- 
tries the employees have volun- 
teered that the rates be adjusted 
to prolong ‘employment while 
business is undergoing a readjust- 
ment. 

Men in the sales and advertis- 
ing end of many concerns take the 
stand that while distribution costs 
can be shaved considerably by 
more efficient distribution—that is, 
sales and advertising—that the 
production end cannot be beaten. 
This is natural pride in the busi- 
ness which is always evident in 
a concern where the production 
department delivers the goods. It 
is likewise natural that sales man- 
agers and advertising managers 
should recognize the inefficiency in 
the distribution not only of their 
product, but of every other prod- 
uct that comes to their attention. 
Thinking in terms of distribution 
enables them to see the leaks and 
losses in distribution. They do 
not as a rule have the opportunity 
to see the opportunities for im- 
proved production methods. As 
to the inefficiency occurring in 
distribution they recognize it, but 
become so accustomed to it that 





they permit the opportunities for 
improvement to slip by. Likewise, 
production men, recognizing far 
better than sales managers the op- 
portunities for more effective pro- 
ductivity, get so close to the prob- 
lems of production that they per- 
mit the opportunities for reduced 
production costs to slip by while 
thinking only hard enough to jus- 
tify apparently the advertising 
manager in telling how good they 
are. 

Now to get back to wages, it 
should be considered that the 
very expression of desire to re- 
duce production costs by cutting 
wage rates is but the weakening 
of the production man, and a tes- 
timony to his inclination to fol- 
low the line of least resistance. 
We all do it, not only the produc- 
tion man. The sales manager 
who said that this inclination was 
the greatest curse to good sales- 
manship was right. It is a dis- 
ease from which we all suffer. 

When our inclination to follow 
the line of least resistance seri- 
ously affects the well-being and 
happiness of others, however, it 
is serious indeed. Wage rates are 
not the first thing to attack when 
it becomes necessary to reduce 
production costs. Wages is the 
last item in production which 
should be meddled with. There 
are two reasons for this, the first, 
that by reducing wages the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer 
is reduced, and the second is that 
there are so many other evident 
and tremendous savings to be 
made in the factory that it is piti- 
ful that wages are touched at all 
except when it becomes necessary 
to raise them. 

To advocate a reduction of 
wages is to advocate the reduc- 
tion of purchasing power. The 
aim of American industry should 
be to increase, rather than de- 
crease, purchasing power, and re- 
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—> Two < 
Points 


There are two main 
points in direct adver- 
tising, 


Ideas and 
Attention Value 


The right idea properly 
illustrated in any direct ad- 
vertising campaign is one of 
the most important factors. 


Lithography will solve 
your problem of accurate 
and colorful reproductions 
that gives it that strong 
attention value which plays 
the second important part. 


KARLE LITHOGRA- 
PHIC COMPANY will 
be pleased to co-operate 
with you in developing 
forceful, distinctive, sales- 
producing ideas, whether it 
is a booklet, folder, hanger, 
counter display, box top, 
wrapper, carton or label. 


KARLE LITHO- 
GRAPHIC CO. 


Offices and Plant 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
512 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
7 Water Street 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
130 N. Wells St. Ry. Exchange Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Fidelity Mutual Bidg. 


BALTIMORE 
Equitable Building 
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duce the unit production cost of 
the manufactured product by in- 


troducing scientific production 
management in the factory. 
Of course, é¢very advertising 


man, either retained by the office 
or handling the account in an 
agency, admits that the plant 
whose product he promotes is a 
little better than any other plarit 
with a competitive line, and that 
“things are down pretty fine.” 
This is mere human nature. Just 
as it is our inclination to follow 
the line of least resistance seven 
days a week, so is it our incli- 
nation to admit that the child of 
which we are the parent is 
brighter and more talented than 
any other child on the avenue. 
The advertising man who guides 
the business life of a factory, or 
the sales manager who gets the 
men out after orders and thereby 
keeps the smokestacks busy un- 
der their load, knows that in his 
factory the efficiency is remark- 
ably high as long as the factory 
keeps its delivery dates. 
Although keeping delivery dates 
is one strong indication of the 
efficiency of a manufacturing or- 
ganization, it is by no means the 
most important indication. It is 
much more important that the cost 
of production is known by scien- 
tific analysis and that there is a 
good margin of profit between the 
production costs and the selling 
price, together with a knowledge 
that the selling price is a little 
better than that of the nearest 


runner-up among the competi- 
tion. 
The advertising man who is 


privileged to be retained by a firm 
whose production cost is con- 
siderably or somewhat lower than 
the cost of production in a com 
petitive plant, is to be congratu 
lated. The advertising men of the 
competitive plants where costs are 
not so well known, nor so ad- 
vantageous, may take encourage- 
ment from the thought that pos- 
sibly they can point out the way 
to reduced costs, thereby con- 
tributing double service to their 
firms and clients. 

The business which © succeeds 
does so because of two reasons. 
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Is the Public 


with you or agin’ you? 


























Feb. 2, 1921 


Let's take for granted that the public 
reads your advertisements. 


Nonetheless, that public is divided into 
two classes—those who believe in ad- 
vertising (and therefore in you) and 
those who distrust advertising. 


The distrust is the result, not of mis- 
information but of non-information. 


That is why Good Housekeeping is pub- 
lishing each month in its pages a full- 
page editorial proclaiming the gospel of 
truth in advertising, the advantages of 
advertised goods, the news and educa- 
tional value of advertising. 


In short, Good Housekeeping is selling 
its readers the most valuable product of 
American business—A dvertising. 






GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West Fortieth St., New York 













If you have not yet received your copy of 
“Spreading the Gospel,” please remind us 
- on your letterhead. Full-page reproduc- 
tions of two advertisements in this series 
will be found in Advertising @ Selling, 
issues of January Ist and January 22nd. 
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50=100? 


For 1921, due to increased costs of production, most general 
magazines show a decided increase in rates— 

Has this not, with few exceptions, been accompanied 
by an actual decrease in circulation? 

In other words, generally speaking, don’t you get about 50% 
less value for your money, using the same lists as in 1920? 

Can you expect 100% results—Well, hardly! 

Here’s a suggestion— 

Revise your lists on the basis of the use of the magazines 
nearest 100% value to you today for your product and— 

Let the 830,000 which The American Legion Weekly 
is delivering—at $3.00 per line—make up any loss of cir- 
culation to you— 

Here—you’ll say— 

How can we give up publications which we have used 
for years and in which for that reason we have a consider- 
able investment ?—And we answer— 

You can always afford to use a better value publication 
in place of just ordinary value—it’s economy to scrap good 
machinery when later and better models come on the 
market— 

As for the investment you hold in any particular publi- 
cation— 

No advertiser who has used magazines for several years 
has an investment in any particular medium—his invest- 
ment is in magazine readers—in buying interest, if you 
please— 

How many magazines can show a yearly subscription re- 
newal of over 25% —the big ones ten years ago are the 
little ones today, and vice versa— 

Gold is gold no matter if in ingot, dust or coin— 

Our circulation-rate-analysis sheets, sent on request, 
prove where The American Legion Weekly with its 830,000 
live wire reader-owners stands on the basis of present-day 
value. 


Feb. 3, 1921 





Owned and Published Exclusively by The American Legion 
627 WEST 43p STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


C R. Barnes, Business Manager H. D. Cusuinc, Advertising Manager 
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It produces efficiently and it sells 
its product effectively. The heads 
of the selling and advertising de- 
partments may take credit to 
themselves for the latter, but un- 
less there is an efficient produc- 
tion, they are operating under 
serious handicap. Failure in sell- 
ing may often be traced to failure 
in production. The advertising 
manager and sales manager are, 
therefore, dependent upon the 
efficiency of the works. The truth 
is that production and distribution 
are so interdependent that the 
failure of one may be the failure 
of the other. Statistics do not 
tell us whether failures are due 
to one or the other—it may be an 
even break, but since the prod- 
uct must be manufactured before 
it is sold, the fact as to efficiency 
in production should be ascer- 
tained. 


ALWAYS, THE ANSWER IS MAXIMUM 
PRODUCTION 


Everybody in the organization 
can be happy when it is known 
that the maximum production is 
being obtained at a minimum unit 
cost. Few managers know whether 
or not this condition obtains in 
their factories. As long as the 
product finds a ready market on 
a rising tide of prices, no one 
seems to think of the economic 
necessity of producing the maxi- 
mum at the minimum cost. As 
soon as the market changes and 
prices begin to fall, a condition 
which many of us have noted 
keenly as a present situation, it is 
natural that everyone should 
speculate as to how costs can be 
reduced. Very little thought or 
analysis is required to decide that 
the reduction may be brought 
about by cutting wages. And as 
it is more or less of an effort to 
think the problem through, a 
wage cut is imminent. 

To prove conclusively that it is 
not known in the factory what is 
the maximum-minimum  men- 
tioned above, it is only necessary 
to quiz. What is a day’s work 
of a machine? What is a day’s 
work of an operator? What is a 
day’s work of the shop? Is there 
a standard to work to? How is 
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“PUNCH” 


The Most Famous and Influential 
Humorous Journal in the World. 


“PUNCH” 


ALMANACK 


Issued early in November each year. 
The lez aiine and most continuously suc- 
cessful Christmas Number and Annual 
published in this country. 


“PUNCH” 


SUMMER NUMBER 


Published early in July of each year. 

First issued as a Special Number in 

1920 and scored an immediate success, 

being received with a warm and hearty 

welcome; is now equal in importance to 
the Almanack. 
DVERTISING space in “PUNCH,” 
“PUNCH” ALMANACK and 
“PUNCH” SUMMER NUMBER 
is strictly limited. The demand for 
space is very much greater each year 
than can be accommodated. It is an 
axiom that for the advertising of high- 
class goods and service to Britons at 
home and abroad there is no value equal 
to that offered in “PUNCH’S” advertis- 
ing pages. 

As an instance of the appreciation by 

high-class advertisers of that value, it 

may be mentioned that 

On October 1, 1918, all the available 
space in the regular issues of 
“PUNCH” was booked up for 
15 months in advance. 

On November 1, 1919, all the available 
space in the regular issues of 
“PUNCH” was booked up for 
14 months in advance. 

On June 1, 1920, all the available 
space in the regular issues of 
“PUNCH” was booked up for 
19 months in advance. 

The only space available in the regular 

isgygs of “PUNCH” for 1921 will be that 

which is surrendered. What about 1922? 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertising Manager ‘“‘Punch” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 
“Punch” Office October 1, 1920 




















J Selene Satig 


nearer orld 


ENUS 
PENCILS 


WO crowning 
achievements; the 
far-famed Venus of Milo, 
and the superb VENUS 
Pencil. 
17 black degrees, 3 copying 


6B or 5B for copywriting or art work 
3B or 2B for stenographic work 

HB or F for general writing 

H or 2H for ledger work 


Plain Ends, per doz., $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz., $1.20 


{f xtufioners cud st 
wephout the world 










American 
Lead Pencil 
Company 
205 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


and London, 
£ ME « 
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this standard determined? A 
guess does not answer these ques- 
tions. 

The biggest catch question per- 
tains to the method of determin- 
ing the standard of the machine, 
the man, and the shop. Any en- 
gineer, or, for that matter, any 
business man, can determine the 
standard horsepower required to 
keep the wheels turning. But 
very few shops gauge man-power 
in units as well defined as the 
power units. Yet man-power, an 
unmeasurable force as far as 
most industries are concerned, was 
utilized before horsepower was 
conceived. 

To reduce prices it is only 
necessary that we reduce produc- 
tion costs, and to reduce produc- 
tion costs we should not reduce 
wages, but be industrial engineers 
on our own jobs and see that we 
get sixty minutes’ worth of work 
every hour of the working day 
It isn’t by paying less and less 
to the employee that we reduce 
costs, but by finding out how 
much work should be performed 
for a given hourly rate, and then 
get it. The standard of produc- 
tion in American industry should 
be raised. The new standard 
should be eight hours’*work every 
eight hours. So far very few 
shops have accomplished this, not 
even during the war when volume 
of production was high. The 
usual procedure for getting pro- 
duction during the war and in 
the days of inflation that followed, 
was to put two men on one man’s 
job and hope that between them 
a day’s work would be accom 
plished. 


DEFLATION OF SHOP METHODS 
REQUIREL 


There are still many shops 
which are now operating, and a 
great many which have closed 
down, where this condition ob- 
tains, or did obtain up to the date 
of closing down. To_ restore 
prosperity to any degree it is not 
only essential that there be a de- 
flation in credit, but a deflation in 
shop methods. There is just as 
much water in the average factory 
as there was in the materials 
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This organization has had 17 years’ 
experience as advertising agency for 
an extraordinary group of great con- 
cerns. Throughout that period our 
company has insisted on viewing 
advertising in its proper relationship 
with all the factors in any business. 





It is gratifying for us to know that we 
can help any manufacturer employ 
advertising effectually, and that we 
can help deliver results out of all pro- | 
portion to the cost of our services. 


We welcome investigation 
by executives, directors, sales 
or advertising managers. 





Mitchell-Faust 
Aidvertising Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


Cribune Building- Chicago 
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“A MARATHON PROPHET” 
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The lumber industry “Finds Itself.” 
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S/Forecasts Revivas ~— 
4 Wood Construction’ 


} John B. Crosby Notes Reaction from 
Tendency Toward Steel and Con- 
crete Factories and Residences. 
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A reaction from the recent strong ten- 
dency toward steel and concrete con- 
ieee tr for factories and residences is 






cast by John Bemer Crosby. of Chicago. 

“It looks as thovgh wood as a struc- 
tural material has an increasingly good 
chance to ‘come back,’ said.Mr. Crosby | 
“It is a fact, little known, that fire- | 
resistant’ wood interior construction for} 
manufactortes can be insured at a lower 
rate than unprotected or partially pro-| 
tected steel. An early instance affording jj 
a comparison occurred in Arlington, N. | 
J, three or four years ago They were 
tone steel ‘I" beam short, and to save ume’ 
jput in a wood beam. A fire shortly after *; 
‘twisted and sagged the steel beams and, 
‘merely charred the wooden one, watch 
remained the oniy straight and true thing | 
in the place. Wien they .rebuilt, they | 
used ‘slow-burning’ wooden mill con-— 
struction. 

“Another.,case recently was the great 
sawmill at Bogueloosa, Ia.. the ‘argest : 
an plant of its kind in the world. Ji was; 
is ———— lumber jai steel and coricrete, and no insurance} 
aioe an A ae was thought necessary. A fire threw it! 
ance as a National Jinto rulns, and they had to dynamite the! 
Activity (excepting debris to clear the site for rebuilding, 
agriculture). which they did with wood. 

If you “w: ‘ “Wood is still good for something be- 
paper 4 — 1 your sides nutmegs, toothpicks and wooden 

. > you won't legs, though concrete enthusiasts may 
have to “watch your aspire to include those in thelr market 
step” so much when | There is business enough for both tma-; 
you build. 



































































“As a building ma- 
terial, lumber, where 
best, is peerless. As 
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tabulated in the January inven- | 


tory. Squeezing out the water 
will promote prosperity. The 
setting of time standards, the ap- 
plication of a real system of in- 
dustrial measurement, will facili- 
tate the wringing out process. The 
pregnant thought in this regard is 
that if standards are established, 
and if they are established upon 
a time basis susceptible to ready 
measurement, the wringing out 
process will not affect the wage 
but will eradicate the existing 
wastes, leaks and losses which 
may be sapping from 50 per cent 
to 75 per cent of the true pro- 
ductive capacity of the plant. 

Reduction in wages may eventu- 
ally mean a lower standard of 
living. We don’t want to go 
backward, it is the wrong direc- 
tion—and a reduction in the stand- 
ard of living of American work- 
ing men and working’ women 
would be an indictment of our 
present economic system. The 
point which should be remem- 
bered is that wages are only inci- 
dental. It is the quantity, quality 
and cost of the product which 
counts. A wage reduction may 
mean, not a reduction in cost, but 
an increased cost, together with 
a decreased quantity of product 
and an inferior quality. 

When there are so many faults 
of management which are sus- 
ceptible to marked improvement, 
particularly when too many miana- 
gers are not acquainted with the 
principles affecting their own 
businesses, it does seem that we 
should think twice before advo- 
cating a wage cut. It may come 
in time, that is true; but before 
wages are reduced steps should 
be taken to see that the business is 
running on an efficient and eco- 
nomical basis. 

It is no wonder that many 
workmen feel like taking over the 
industries when they see so many 
of them operated on a haphazard 
and unscientific basis. They feel 
in many instances that they 
couldn’t do worse, and they are 
right. Workers hold contempt 
for the manager who permits sol- 
diering and inefficiency in the 
shop. The manager who gets 
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As the gray wedge 
honks northward it 
leaves a trail, no less 
definite because it is in- 
visible. This trail is the 
promise of food, or 
warmth of renewed ac- 
tivities after a winter’s 
rest. 


Just as definite, though 
equally invisible trails are 
left bythe flocks of 
printed messengers. 


Today the records we 
make in our printed mes- 
sages are definite trails 
whose story will be read 
by those we never see. 
The excellence, in each 
detail to the trail fol- 
lower is an interpreta- 
tion of the same quality 
in ourselves or our 
product. 


Gatchel ~s- 


anning Inc 


C.A.Stinson “Pres 


IOTO-ENGRAVERS 


hiladelphia 
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sixty minutes of work every hour 


_— 
=== @abklandedefribune (HOME) || | is held in respect. 


oe ee The place to begin is at the top. 









You should include this attractive 
consumer market in all advertis- 
ing campaigns in California, 

Oakland is particularly responsive 
to the advertising appeal. 


Fred L. Hall Leaves W. R. 
Baranger Co. 


Fred L. Hall, who has been asso- 
ciated with the W. R. Baranger Com- 
pany, San Francisco, during the last 
year and who was advertising manager 
and director of the Oakland Tribune 
You cannot for over thirteen years, has severed 
cover Oakland his connection with the Baranger or- 

ganization, 
and the ba He has opened offices in San Fran- 
East BayCities | cisco and Los Angeles and will rep- 
without using resent a list of mewspapers on the 


the OaKLanp Pacific Coast. 


, TRIBUNE. S. O. Burroughs with Ben C. 
Pittsford 


- If .the manager produces eight 
' . . } hours’ worth of work every da 
\ Oakland, California ‘ — ht b dd ~$ = 
’ { The fastest growing manu- in eight hours an oes not ake 
j facturing city on the Pacific ‘ ten or twelve hours to do it in, 
4 Coast as shown by industrial ; he is setting the example. When 
# statistics ca _ So 
Pj f{ Its bountiful payrolls mean ; a manager gets a standard day sd 
} big consumers. } work out of his shop, that is, 480 
{ Big consumers mean in- ;£ minutes of production for eight 
4 creased consumption. t h A h a fat 
= f Increased consumption | ours pay, he may find that no 
Mf pm y ~~ ao ee éi wage cut 1s necessary to reduce 
| Large demand means great- {. : _ ¢ c. 
; ae aan. i the selling price of his product. 
3 
t 


















Studley O. Burroughs, for several 


ms years art director of Mother’s Maga- 

zine and also with Frank Seaman, Inc., 

Getting Student Trade of now, York, — ce, of - 

work, designing an ayouts for the 

Is Mainly a Matter Ben C. Pittsford Company, typog- 
rapher, of Chicago. 


of Knowing How Mr. Burroughs was recently with 


Foster & Kleiser, outdoor advertising, 
For a logical product to gain admission Los Angeles. 
to the student market it is only neces- 





sary that its manufacturer advertise it ‘ 

in the student = Se same = A vs Dowdle Made Vice- 
merchandising it in the right way. But : 

in order to find this right way, a pre- President of O. J. Gude 
requisite is an intimate knowledge of all J.. P. Dowdle was elected a_ vice- 
the necessities, customs, buying habits president of the O. J. Gude Co., of 
and oddities that enter into the com- | New York, outdoor advertising, at the 
mercial side of student life. This spe- recent annual meeting of that com- 


cialized knowledge we have—greater, we | pany. Mr. Dowdle has long been with 
believe, in scope and in power to apply | the Gude company. 


it than any other source in the country. quuamemes 
Ask Us Anything Represents “The Collegiate 
World” 


You Want to 
Know About the The Collegiate Special Advertising 
College Trade Agente, — New York, has been ap- 
pointe advertising representative in 

Established 1913 astern and Southern territory of The 


is Collegiate World, Chicago. 


Budd Account with Philip 
COLLEGIATE SPECIAL Kobbé 


Budd, New York, haberdasher, has 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. placed its advertising with the Philip 
Kobbé Company, Inc., of that city. 
503 Sth Avenue, New York City Newspaper an magazine campaigns 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago will be undertaken. 
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Where Buyer ana Seller Meet 








Authority: As “the original publi- 
cation” in its field, (issued annually 
since 1891) Hendricks’ Register is 
recognized throughout the land as 1 
the standard guide for buyers and 
sellers. The appearance of an ad- 
vertiser in its pages at once marks 
him as a person of standing. 


Hendricks’ Leadership 


(In the field of manufacturing and merchandising Hendricks’ Com- 
mercial Register of the United States occupies a unique position. Its 
use is so closely interwoven with the two great fundamentals of suc- 
cessful business—wise buying and right selling—that it has become in- 
dispensable to the modern executive. 


(The reconstruction of American industry has cut off many former 
sources of supply and avenues of outlet, many new firms have come into 
existence and new price levels have been established. There is an in- 
sistent demand for adequate and authoritative information relative to 
purchasing materials, merchandise, supplies and equipment ‘and market 
data. 


(Since its inception in 1891 Hendricks’ Register has aimed to supply 
reliable lists and information covering industries, and the firms concerned 
in the production, distribution and use of the products of those industries, 
which are of the greatest interest and usefulness to buyers and sellers 
of raw materials, manufactured products and business and professional 
services, irrespective of advertising patronage. 


(From the very first—and it is the oldest Commercial Register in its 
field—Hendricks’ has maintained its supremacy in covering completely 
and accurately the four general classes of commercial enterprise with 
which practically every business and profession in the land is con- 
cerned: the Electrical, Mechanical, Constructional and Chemical indus- 
tries, trades and services. 





(Send for rates and specimen pages. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations i 
Departmental Member Association of North American Directory Publishers 


Hendricks’ Commercial Register 
of the United States 


HENRY H. BURDICK, Treasurer anp Manacinc Director 
70 FirtH AVENUE AND 2 W. 13TH STREET, New York, N. Y. 


San Francisco CHIcaco Toronto 
Hearst BuiLpinc 508 Sovutn Dearporn STREET 219 Dunn AVENUE 
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Announcing 
A Reduction in Rate 


Effective with the April first issue, the 
advertising rate in 


Farm Stock Boone 


will be reduced from 85 to 75 cents per line, based on 


100,000 Net Paid Circulation 


A corresponding reduction for quarter, half and full 
page copy makes the new rates as follows: 


Gomereme pees. 196 Sines. ...........0.505. $147.00 
Half page (2 full columns) 392 lines...... 294.00 
. fe 8 ere rr errr re 588.00 
_ Back cover, black or two colors........... 600.00 


In taking this step) FARM, STOCK & HOME 
does so in the hope and belief that lower space rates 
will go far toward stimulating advertising and 
thereby hasten the early return to safe and normal 
business conditions. 


Fern. Stock Bowe 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. N. OWEN, Publisher 


Advertising Representatives 
Chicago St. Louis New York 
J. C. Billingslea A. D. McKinney A. H. Billingslea 
1119 Advertising Bldg. Post Dispatch Bldg. 1 Madison Ave. 
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A Coming Campaign for 
Shaving Brushes 


The De Luxe Brush Company, Phila- 
delphia, maker of the “Duo” lather 
brush, has appointed J. A. Coleman 
general sales and advertising manager. 
Mr. Coleman was formerly with the 
Atlas Agency at New York and the 
Hancock Payne Agency at Philadelphia. 

An _ advertising appropriation de- 
scribed as slightly in excess of $100,- 
000 has been made available by this 
company. A list of publications for a 
coming campaign is now being pre- 
pared. 

This campaign will endeavor to per- 
fect the distribution of the company, 
and will include the use of trade and 
export mediums reaching department 
stores, drug, hardware, sporting goods, 
men’s furnishings, and novelty lines. 
A direct-mail campaign reaching bar- 
bers, jobbers and dealers will also be 
undertaken. Local newspaper’ adver- 
tising will be undertaken in territories 
where distribution warrants. 

Mr. Coleman has established a cen- 
tral sales and_ advertising office in 
Philadelphia. The campaign will be 
directed from this office. He is also 
forming a national sales organization. 
It is planned to establish branch of- 
fices in vartous trade centres during 
the year 


V. D. Clausen in Paint 
Advertising 


Vincent D. Clausen, formerly with 
Joseph Richards Co. and Murray Howe 
& Co., New York, advertising agencies, 
is now assistant advertising manager of 
the Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., New 
York, maker of paints, varnishes, etc. 


H. G. Olsen ‘Borus Milwaukee 
Trade-Mark Bureau 


The Capitol Trade-Mark and Copy- 
right Bureau has been organized in 
Milwaukee, Wis., by Harold G. Olsen, 
formerly ‘with Daniel A. Brennan, 
patent attorney. Mr. Olsen was for- 
merly engage in advertising work. 


“Good Luck” in in Newspapers 


The Good Luck Food Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., is now using news 
papers for advertising ‘Good Luck” 
pie filling and puddings The adver 
tising is being placed by the Lyddon & 
Hanford Company, Rochester 


G. W. Smith Joins Bundscho 


Gershom W. Smith has joined the 
sales and service department of Bund- 
scho, Chicago, typographer. He was 
formerly with The National Under 
writer of Chicago. 


J. W. Champion is now in charge of 
the sales promotion department of the 
Reliance Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, maker of shirts and overalls. 
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A Business Education Is Aim 
of This Campaign 


Lessons on the fundamentals of 
business can be taught by the use of 
newspaper advertising, in the opinion 
of the Cheuber of Commerce, of Colum- 
bia, S. C. This organization recently 
made an appropriation for such adver- 
tising. 

The campaign, covering a period of 
six weeks in the newspapers of that 
city, has been undertaken by the El- 
dridge Advertising Service. “Business 
conditions are what you make them,” is 
the subject of the first advertisement, 
which reads: 

“When business is good, you profit; 
when business is bad, you suffer. Busi- 
ness is good when people buy what 
they need without extravagance, pay 
their debts promptly and keep money 
in circulation, 

“In many lines just now prices are 
down to a point where buying means 
real economy, some merchandise to-day 
is offered cheaper than it will be later 
on. Already prices are on the up 
trend, following easier conditions in 
the money market. Take stock of your 
needs and buy now while you can save. 

“Pay your debts. If you cannot pay 
in full, y part. When youw ‘ride’ 
your creditors, they are compelled to 
‘ride’ someone else and that makes 
money tight, and everyone suffers. 

“Be optimistic, work harder, push 
your business, advertise, loosen up, 
buy what you need and pay your debts. 
That makes business good for the other 
fellow and good for you.” 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany Advertising 

The pencil advertising of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., is handled by N. W. Ayer & 
Son, and the general automobile lubri 
cant advertising is handled by Snod 
grass & Gayness, Inc. All advertising 
for trade and technical publications is 
placed by the Dixon company, B. H. 
Rowley, of the advertising department 
“ this company, informs Printers’ 
NK. 





United Auto Stores’ Account 
with Dorland 


The Dorland Agency, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed to handle the adver- 
tising of the United Auto Stores, Inc., 
New York. The United Auto Stores 
organization operates a chain of retail 
tire and automobile accessory stores it 
more than thirty-five cities 


R. D. Mock Advanced by Bert 
L. White 


Roy D. Mock has been appointed 
sales manager for the Bert L. White 
Company, of Chicago, direct advertis- 
ing service. He has been associated 
with the service department of that 
concern for some months. 





154 
Apartment 
Buildings— 


millions of dollars are being 
spent in the construction of 
apartment buildings to meet the 
unprecedented demand for 
homes. In every city the story 
is the same. 

The owners who construct and 
choose the material and equip- 
ment for these buildings can be 
reached effectively thru 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Member A. B. C. and A. B. P. 


City Hall Square Building 
Chicago 





A Sales Manager With 
Successful Shoe Experi- 


ence is Wanted by a 
boot and shoe manufacturer do- 
ing a large National business. 

The house is one of old standing 
and the line is popular priced and 
well established. 

The chief executive is young, force- 
ful and progressive and places proper 
value on men who do things. 

Price will not get this job, but real, 
red-blooded proven ability will. 

If you have had actual selling expe- 
rience yourself— 

If you can show the other fellow 
how to do it— 

If you know the details of success- 
ful sales management, from analysis 
to quota accomplishment— 

If your credentials are right—and 
if you are a leader of men— 

Then give full details about yourself 
and believe they will be treated with 
entire confidence. 


Address B. T., Box 105, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Should 
Manufacturers Run Re- 
tail Stores? 





(Continued from page 10) 

an independent retailer selling all 
of the products of this industry 
(or many of them) can reduce 
the cost of selling each individual 
article and thus handle lighting 
fixtures on a more economical 
basis than could the manufacturer 
of that one product. 

On the other hand when a 
product is one that is in itself an 
entire industry, or dominates the 
sales in the retail stores of that 
industry—as, for instance, shoes, 
hats, men’s clothing, or automo- 
biles—there is little opportunity 
for the independent dealer to 
handle these articles in combina- 
tion with others so as to effect 
any saving. Sometimes, but only 
rarely, in a case of this kind, 
the introduction of the jobber and 
independent dealer only increases 
the marketing cost and thus the 
price to the consumer. 


ADDED SERVICE A STRONG REASON FOR 
MANUFACTURERS’ STORES 


Another reason given by manu- 
facturers for the establishment of 
retail stores is the rendering of 
service in connection with the 
product. Those articles which 
are sold strictly as merchandise 
and without any necessity for fit- 
ting, repair, adjustment or ac- 
cessory supply, can be as well 
handled by the independent re- 
tailer as by the factory-owned 
store. Even when there is con- 
siderable technical character to 
the product, as with an automo- 
bile storage battery, it is possible 
to stick to the “regular” dis- 
tributive system, if dealers can be 
educated in the service work. 

There are however, many 
manufactured articles requiring 
service of a technical nature, or 
of frequent repetition, which the 
manufacturer believes that he 
only can adequately give. Per- 
haps one of the most exacting 
kind of service-requirements is to 
be found in~ products such as 
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GAINED 
3,132,276 Lines 


ADVERTISING 


In 1920 Over 1919 and 


OMITTED 


Approximately 


5,900,000 


Lines of Advertising during the same pe- 
riod because of the shortage of print paper. 


GREATEST DAILY CIRCULATION in the WEST 


127,381 DAILY 


Verified by A. B. C. Audit 





For Consumer Demand in Los 
Angeles and Vicinity Use 
THE 








7 _— Calif. 
CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 


Lester J. Clarke 
4382 Marquette Building 604 Times Building 


G. Logan Payne 
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We'll Do for You | 
What We’ve Done for Others | 


If you want efficient—“100%” distribution in this live, | 
prosperous city of Rochester, our Service Department 
can help with real cooperation. 
° .° " ° | 
McLain-Hadden-Simpers Co. (Advertising Agency) 
writes: 
“Thanks very much for your investigation on | 
catsup and beans. This will indeed be of very great 
help to us in considering the market of New York | 
State.” 
We enjoy the most friendly relations with the leading 
wholesalers and retailers in every line of business in 
the city and its 40-mile trading radius. 
They know the Times-Union moves the goods. 


Rochester Times-Union | 


First In Its Field 
A. B.C. Audit Circulation 64,018 “| 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative 
334 Fifth Avenue, New York 122 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago } 




















If we wanted | 
to talk price — 


We could clinch in our favor 
any argument that could be 
settled on a price basis. But 


O’FLAHERTY’S 
PEERLESS MATS 


are sold on a strictly quality 
basis; hence the surprise of new 
clients at the savings they effect. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York, 











or 
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that of cash registers. The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company 
has found from long experience 
that no absolutely independent 
dealer can render suitable installa- 
tion, repair and supply service. 
Hence the N. C. R. agencies, 
while usually financially inde- 
pendent of the manufacturer, are 
nevertheless more closely allied 
than the casual retailer is to the 
makers of the wares he sells. 
There are other products re- 
quiring less technical but equally 
necessary service, such as a 
fountain pen. Here there is a 
great amount of service in the 
exchange of pens (due to .the 
“gift” nature of this article), in 
adjustment and repair. There is 
even some technical service in aid- 
ing the purchaser to select the 
proper type of pen for his needs. 
While these requirements are not 
sO pressing as to necessitate con- 
fining sales exclusively to the 
manufacturers’ stores, neverthe- 
less Waterman, for one, has 
found it advisable to have a few 
retail stores of its own strategic- 
ally located so as to render this 


“service. 


The necessity for manufacturer 
service is also illustrated in the 
marketing of the products of 
such firms as the Yawman & 
Erbe Manufacturing Co. and the 
Library Bureau, where the ser- 
vice end is a large part of the 
making of a satisfactory sale. 
The former firm, writing on this 
subject, says: “Early in our ex- 
perience we found that filing cab- 
inets and supplies could be sold 
in two ways, either on a com- 
modity basis or on a_ service 
basis. We adopted the latter as 
a permanent selling policy be- 
cause of the fact that the aver- 
age office man knows little or 
nothing about - the right and 
wrong ways to file his corre- 
spondence, and that the salesman 
should be the man to show the 
user how to get the best results 
from his purchase, rather than 
simply to furnish him with so 
many cabinets, folders, etc., and 
turn him loose on them to use as 
he saw fit. By selling on a sys- 
tem basis we also eliminate com- 
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This Is the Age 
of Specialists ! 


IT S it true (as we have heard!) that 
you would be deeply interested in 
tapping a new and wonderfully respon- 
sive source of sales for your product? 
The “source of sales’’ we have in mind 
consists of over 10,000,000 particularly in- 
dustrious people in this country, who as a 
class are particularly prosperous. 


We take it that you realize you will have 
to employ special selling tactics to coax 
these 10,000,000 into your way of thinking. 
But frankly—how do you propose to work 
out these selling tactics? Don't you think 
that the most expert counsel would be 
none too good? Well then, why don't you 
get in touch —right now! — with the one 
specialized organization that can give 
you this counsel? 


ACORN AGENCY, INc. 
Advertising 
132 Nassau St., New York 


OINOINNATI 








PHILADELPHIA 














Hour Costs and 


our Charges 
PROBABLY you'll find 


our cost per hour no more 
or less than others’. Pos- 
sibly you’ Il find our charge 
per job is often less. 

«The wanted result in 
the least time at the least 
cost’’ is our aim, ’ Phone 
Fitz Roy 2719 for such 
typographic service, 


Adv Agencies’ 
Service Company 


Typographers 
209-219 W 38 - NEW YORK 





Set in New Casion and Caslon 540 














BOOKS 


All advertising men 
should own and use 








Straight Business 
in South America 
By JAMES H. COLLINS 


The real truth about post-war 
trade conditions in South America 
by a trained observer who spent 
eight months there in gathering 
his material for this volume. ‘A 
mine of wisdom and practical ad- 
vice,’’ says the New York T‘mes. 
$2.50 net. 


The Great Game 
of Business 
By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


A book that sets forth the whole 
idea of modern business in human, 
compact form. It gives the rules 
and standards as now observed by 
the foremost business men and 
points out in stimulating and in- 
spiring fashion the proper way to 
play the greatest game known to 
man. $1.50 net. 


Marketing 
By CARSON S. DUNCAN 


Covers the whole subject of distri- 
bution from the production of raw 
materials down to the time the 
finished article reaches the hands 
of the ultimate consumer. A work 
of vitalimportance to all advertis- 
ing men who want to provide a real 
service for their clients. $3.50 net. 


The Human Side 
of Retail Selling 
By RUTH LEIGH 


A volume that gives an intimate 
view of the most modern methods 
of selling at retail. A _ practical 
analysis of the psychology of selling 
that will prove of great value in 
outlining any sales or advertising 
campaign. $2.00 net. 


At All Booksellers. 
These Are Appleton Books 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
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petition to a very considerable 
extent.” 

The last sentence points out 
another feature of the service 
question which is interesting as 
another justification for this 
method of distribution from the 
manufacturer’s standpoint. Sim- 
ilar instances where service dom- 
inates the selling can be found 
throughout the office appliance 
field. Monroe, for instance, sells 
its calculating machines only 
through salesmen going out from 
branch offices, because the basis 
of the sale is the suitabie appli- 
cation of the machine to the 
specific problems of an industry 
or’ business. 

Manufacturers’ retail stores 
frequently serve as experimental 
laboratories and training schools 
in which the manufacturer, job- 
ber and independent dealer alike 
can learn more about the articles 
themselves, the retail trade, con- 
sumer needs and desires, and 
selling methods. 

The manufacturer who oper- 
ates a retail store can make a 
direct study of his buying public. 
The manufacturer can open up 
such a_ store for experimental 
purposes without going into re- 
tailing on any extensive scale. 
Perhaps after the experiment has 
been made the store can be dis- 
continued. The California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, for example, 
opened an orange juice store in 
Los Angeles a couple of years 
ago for the purpose of determin- 
ing the best formulas for making 
orangeade and lemonade, and for 
the further object of studying 
the cost of making these drinks, 
and to find out what a proper 
selling price would be. Incident- 
ally, the operation of the store 
enabled the Exchange to ascer- 
tain the profits of such a venture, 
and other basic information of 
like nature. Obviously, one of 
the great outlets for citrus fruits 
is in stimulating the consumption 
of both orange and lemon drinks. 
Unfortunately, however, the prep- 
aration of these drinks is rather 
difficult as compared with the dis- 
pensing of other drinks from a 
soda fountain, As a result the dis- 
penser usually frowns upon you 
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If You Have Faith— 


and optimism, backed by real, honest-to-goodness constructive 
work, you can help to steer the Ship of Industry back into 
peaceful, prosperous waters. You can’t help by lying down 
on the job and continually hollering that “business is rotten” 
or by withdrawing your advertising. 


{ The right kind of publicity will give your business a big 
impetus and at the same time help to bolster up the weak- 
kneed brother whose faith is not as well founded as yours. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


910 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Published Monthly by the International Association of Rotary Clubs 
Send for Booklet “In Testimony Whereof” 


LA RAZON 
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Executive Available 


Here is a man who, through a 
ripe executive experience, can he 
invaluable in promoting and con 
ducting your business. , 

This experience covers ten years 
in New York in all departments of 
the business of creating and pro- 
moting industrial and other enter- 
prises through the sale of securi- 
ties; during this time was Office 
Manager; Assistant to President; 
Secretary; Treasurer and Sales 
Manager, handling salesmen both 
from office and field. 


For past seven years has been 
in the Automobile Tire business; 
has managed his own distributing 
business in New York; during the 
past four years has been with a 
Tire Company with a national dis- 
tribution as one of its executive 
heads; with a seat on its Board 
of Managers. Created and man- 
aged one of the Company’s most 
important mercantile departments, 
doing a business of over $1,750,000 
last year. At the time as 
Sales Manager directed branches 
and salesmen covering all territory 
east of the Mississippi River. 


same 


Experience has been almost ex- 
clusively executive; has special 
qualifications for organization 
work, and the merchandising of 
ideas that sell the goods. 

This man has initiative, is ambi- 
tious, energetic, diplomatic, adapt- 
able; has been successful; and is 
able to solve the problem in hand 
from the background of his ex- 
perience in the fundamentals of 
business. 

He is in New York, now en- 
gaged, but available upon reason- 
able notice. 


30x 120, care of 


Address A. C., 
Printers’ Ink. 
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when you ask for a lemonade. 
The solution of the difficulty is to 
get proper equipment to enable 
soda fountain proprietors to be able 
to prepare citrus drinks easily and 
quickly. It is easy to see, there- 
fore, why in an exceptional field 
of this sort, the lessons learned 
from an experimental laboratory 
store would be quite valuable in 
getting information and funda- 
mental principles underlying the 
business for use in the promotion 
of this enterprise generally in the 
trade throughout the country. 

In any line of products where 
style changes prevail the advan- 
tage of direct contact with the 
public becomes obvious. A prom- 
inent shoe manufacturer finds 
that he can readily guide his style 
offerings to the trade and to the 
public in general by watching the 
demand in his own stores. S. E. 
Summerfield, president of the 
Gotham Hosiery Company, says: 
“We find that through our two 
New York stores we can get, 
almost instantly, information re- 
garding public taste that we could 
not secure for five or six months 
through. other retailers.” It is 
probable that through the indi- 
rect channels of the independent 
retail trade many definite facts 
would be hard to get at all, ex- 
cept as they were slowly reflected 
in the buying orders received by 
the home office. 

In this connection the experi- 
ence of the Chain Shirt Shops 
is interesting. Originally, these 
stores were created to try out 
the selling of the Olus combina- 
tion shirtwaist and drawers, for 
men, which had not been entirely 
successful with the trade. 

The new plan of selling did not 
work out any better, but the de- 
mand for the company’s regular 
type of dress shirt proved to be 
so strong in these stores that a 
large and profitable business of 
retailing men’s wear of all kinds 
has resulted. 

Here the manufacturer proved 


to his satisfaction both the in- 
advisability of pushing his nov- 
elty too hard and also. the 


unusual possibilities of his other 
garments. 


{ To be 


concluded ) 
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Are You a Printing 


Salesman ¢ 


This means is taken to get in touch with 
you. 

Realignment in our Sales Department 
makes desirable the addition of one man to 
our sales organization. 

The calibre of man required is not a peruser 
of the want ad columns of the daily papers, 
nor of a roving disposition with his ear con- 
stantly to the ground for a change of job. 

The man we have in mind is one who is 
thoroughly experienced and highly successful 
in his present connection, but who for some 
legitimate reason, through no fault of his 
own, and beyond his control or remedy, is not 
happily situated. 

If you are that man, with the ability to sell 
printing in a large way, and the capacity to 
adequately represent our institution, and to 
enlarge your present sales with our backing 
and diversified facilities, we believe it would 
be to our mutual interest for you to call. 


Wynkoop HALLENBECK CRAWFORD Co. 
“Pri nting Headqua rters™ 
PRINTERS & BINDERS 
80 Lafayette Street 
New York 
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Printers’ Ink 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 
Printers’ Ink Pus.iisninc Company 
Publishers. 

Orzice: 185 Mapvison Avenue, New York 
City. ‘Telephone 1346-7 - Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President, V AWRENCE. ‘Treasurer, 
Daviy Marcus. 


Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 
122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk Tavy.or, 
Manager. Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Marnews, Manager. 
Atlanta Office: 1904 Candler 
ag M. Koun, Manager. 
Louis Office: Post Dispatch Building, 
Dp McKinney, Manager. 
Pacific Coast Offices: Examiner Bldg., San 
Francisco; 934 Title Insurance Bldg., Los 
Angeles; 214 Post-Intelligencer Bldg., Seattle, 
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A business man 


h Bah declared not long 
Associations a5, that the 
“trust” of the future would be a 
trade association. 

Certainly the way some asso- 
ciations are tending, there is rea- 
son to regard their activities as 
being more pernicious than were 
the methods of some of the cen- 
sured trusts of the last decade. 
A so-called “trust” rarely attained 
a monopoly of its industry and 
was soon regulated by competing 
concerns. But a strong associa- 
tion can easily monopolize its in- 
dustry. Its mischief potentialities, 
therefore, are great, unless it pur- 
sues an enlightened policy. 


PRINTERS’ 
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The trouble with some associa- 
tions is that they try to extend 
themselves in too many directions. 
They carry the co-operative idea 
too far, and in doing so involve 
the industry in unfamiliar and 
often in hazardous sidelines. 

The publishing field apparently 
has been selected as being par- 
ticularly fit for invasion. As was 
pointed out in the recent series of 
articles in Printers’ INK, on “Why 
Trade Associations Should Stay 
Out of the Publishing Business,” 
the principal reason for this in- 
vasion is the desire of the asso- 
ciation to try to make a profit out 
of its various activities. The or- 
ganization has to get out a bulletin 
to its members. The management, 
therefore, figures that it might as 
well solicit advertising with the 
hope of making the bulletin a 
source of revenue instead of an 
expense. 

While the publishing line is 
usually the first outside business 
to be entered, the idea by no means 
stops there. Logically, the prin- 
ciple can be carried much further. 
The tendency is already at work 
in some associations. 

Thus, if carried to its inevitable 
conclusion, we may expect to see 
associations engaged ip all sorts 
of enterprises foreign to their 
regular lines. They have to buy 
printing. Why, therefore, not own 
a printing plant? No doubt the 
firms who sell to the association 
members could be induced to give 
their printing to the organization 
plant. Perhaps the association does 
co-operative advertising. Why, 
then, wouldn’t it be a good idea 
to start an agency? We are sure 
that the companies doing business 
with the members would be pleased 
to give their accounts to such an 
agency. 

Likewise the association and its 
members have to patronize hotels, 
taxicabs, theatres, barber shops 
and other business and service in- 
stitutions. This patronage is a 
necessary or at least a desirable 
expense. But why not convert 
this expense into a profit? It is 
easy. All the association has to 
do is own its own hotels, taxicabs, 
theatres, etc. ._In this event, out- 
siders could undoubtedly be in- 
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duced to come across with their 
patronage, and the members would 
thus not only get their own ser- 
vice free but make a profit besides. 

There is no need for an asso- 
ciation to have any expense at all. 
By. starting enough outside busi- 
nesses, every item of expense can 
be turned into a profit. Simple, 
isn’t it? 

But fortunately for the good of 
the established economic “order, 
most trade associations are not set- 
ting themselves up as veritable 
Pooh Bahs of the business world. 
They are finding enough to do 
right in their own industries, with- 
out seeking other hemispheres to 
conquer. The association move- 
ment is one of the most construc- 
tive forces that has ever come 
into business. For this reason, if 
for no other, those who have the 
welfare of the movement at heart 
should curb the activities of those 
comparatively few associations 
whose vaulting ambitions may im- 
peril the whole movement. 





An Advertis= How often has it 
ing Duty and happened, in the 


growth of an in- 
Necessity dustry, that seri- 


ous ill-will has been allowed to 
develop along with it because the 
antagonism was not recognized 
and fearlessly and honestly dealt 
with before it became a menace? 
Every business man remembers 
the egregious error committed a 
few years ago in the management 
of so many of our public service 
corporations when the guiding pol- 
icy of most was avowedly “the 
public be damned.” Wisdom came 
late, but it came. Had it come 
earlier, ill-will and opposition 
could have been done away with 
and the work of development car- 
ried forward at a more rapid rate. 
For example, what is to be done 
about the constantly increasing 
number of fatalities due to atito- 
mobile accidents? To whom may 
the pedestrian look for relief? 
According to figures recently 
published by the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company there were 1,009,- 
513 automobiles registered in this 
country in 1912. Fatalities that 
year reached 2,782. In 1919 the 
registrations reached 7,523,664 and 
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the fatalities 9,827. With each in- 
crease in the number of cars it is 
certain there will be a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of peo- 
ple killed. Percentages have been 
reduced to scientific accuracy. For 
instance, it is estimated that be- 
tween fifty and sixty people will 
be killed in New York City during 
the month of February. How can 
these fatalities be prevented? 

There can be no doubt that the 
responsibility for accidents rests 
squarely upon the car owners and 
drivers. Nor is it to be doubted 
that no diminution in the annual 
loss of life from this cause will 
take place until drivers and own- 
ers are awakened to a sense of 
this responsibility and exert their 
utmost efforts to avoid accidents. 
Who is to undertake such a cam- 
paign of education? 

Municipal communities, State 
departments, Federal departments, 
commercial organizations, such as 
the Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, are making some efforts. 
But this does not seem altogether 
right. Motor car manufacturers 
have brought the industry into ex- 
istence. Even though they do not 
recognize their responsibility they 
might easily find in the situation 
an unexampled opportunity to as- 
sume the education.of their own 
customers. The motive can be 
perfectly selfish for it amounts to 
nothing other than safeguarding 
their own future. 

Who can estimate the ill-will 
against the automobile and opposi- 
tion to its use on the part of great 
numbers of the population, finan- 
cially able, caused by the reckless- 
ness and wanton disregard of life 
and of pedestrian’s rights and 
privileges by many car drivers? 
How many women are there, well- 
to-do mothers, the lives of whose 
children are in constant danger 
on the highways from careless 
drivers, who are able to buy cars 
or who could influence their pur- 
chase? 

What an advertising opportunity 
is being neglected here! Adver- 
tising to teach caution is nothing 
new. It is simply safety first in 
a new dress. And for figures on 


how successful safety first adver- 
tising has been it'is necessary only 
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to query The National Safety 
Council of Chicago and convinc- 
ing proof can be obtained. 

Furthermore, co-operation in the 
automotive industry has been de- 
veloped to a wonderful degree. 
The way in which State laws re- 
lating to automobile transporta- 
tion have been unified and the 
standardization of the various 
units entering into a car, are tes- 
timonials to the manner in which 
the industry can get together when 
it wills. 

A co-operative campaign of na- 
tional advertising participated in 
by automobile manufacturers to 
sell the car owner on the necessity 
of safeguarding the lives of the 
public could have two immediate 
and far-reaching benefits. It would 
reduce the toll of life now being 
sacrificed to motor traffic and con- 
vert many automobile enemies into 
friends and prospective purchasers. 
Any national advertiser could start 
it going and it surely is fraught 
with many obvious benefits. 


Explaining Every well-regu- 
Arbitrary ated business 
must necessarily 

Regulations have a number of 


rules and regulations for the guid- 
ance of its affairs. To the public, 
not seeing the reason for them, 
these rules often seem arbitrary. 
As a result they are only grudg- 
ingly observed. 

If the need for these regulations 
were simply explained to people, 
they would be cheerfully obeyed, 
and the concern promulgating 
them would seem less imperious 
to its customers, It only requires 
a word or two to make an ex- 
planation: For instance, the sign, 
“Close the Door,” sounds despotic. 
When we change it to read “To 
Prevent Drafts, Please Close the 
Door,” the former command be- 
comes a pleasant request. 

We all encounter these absolute 
rules every day. For example, 
many of the railroads recently is- 
sued an order forbidding the use 
of typewriters on trains, except in 
drawing rooms. The order is of 
great inconvenience to salesmen 
and other business men who are 


accustomed to working while trav- 
cling. 


No doubt the need for the 
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regulation could be satisfactorily 
explained, but the average train 
employee merely enforces it, with- 
out any attempt to tell the reason 
for it. As a consequence the 
tempers of many travelers have 
been needlessly ruffled. 

Advertising has frequently been 
used in explaining the details of 
business to the public. There is 
more room for this kind of copy. 
It can*satisfy the natural curiosity 
of people about the confidential, 
inside facts of business. There is 
no reason why many of these facts 
should not be let out. 

In line with this idea, the United 
States Rubber Company came out 
a week or two ago with a strong 
piece of advertising, explaining its 
distribution system on tires. It 
told why the dealer who handles 
one complete line is in better posi- 
tion to render good service than 
the dealer whose stock is made up 
of odds and ends. This so-called 
inside stuff about the business 
makes effective sales ammunition. 
In like manner, the Certain-teed 
Products Corporation has been 
using its recent consumer copy to 
tell why it does not sell through 
exclusive dealers, This may not 
be regarded as the sort of infor- 
mation that influences the con- 
sumer to buy, but just the same it 
is the kind of copy that fits very 
well into the completely rounded- 
out campaign. 


“The American Food Journal” 
Changes Ownership 


The American Food Journal, Chi 
cago, has been purchased by a New 
York organization, The American Food 
Journal, Inc. 

J. T. Emery, formerly advertising 
manager of the Red Cross Magazine 
heads the new company. Among those 
associated with him are Louis F. Dodd 
ittorney, treasurer of The Internationa! 
Ticket Co., and Karl M. Mann, vic« 
president of Fire and Water Engineet 
ing, Inc. Mr. Emery is to have dire« 
tion ef advertising 

The editorial scope of the paper and 
the plans for the broadening of its field 
are brought out in the Editorial an 
nouncement which appears in the cur 
rent issue, which reads in part: 

“Scientific articles, matters of wide 
spread trade interest from a commer 
cial viewpoint, legislative and regulatory 
matters from Government and State 
sources and other subjects of interest 
and value will be presented.” 
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MASTERPIECES OF BUSINESS 


a 


It 1s a fortunate thing that the great master- 
pieces of English literature were printed in 
the days when all paper was all rag stock. 

Otherwise they would not have come 
down to us in such good condition. 

In these days when most paper, even 
writing paper, is all or part wood pulp, the 
masterpieces of business—the stocks, bonds, 
indentures, mortgages cr contracts that must 
be preserved, handled, folded and re-folded— 
are put on all-rag papers to preserve them. 

Most of them are engraved on Crane 
Papers, which have been made from rags and 
from rags only for 119 years. 

100% selected new rag stock 
11g years experience 
Bank notes of 22 countries 


Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 








who 


can make 


Cype 


work ? 


ONE OF the most 
stable agencies in 
New York wants a 
young typographer 
who is good. In this 
agency, the value of 
good art is not un- 
der estimated. Is the 
man ready? SML, 
Box 9, Printers’ Ink 








Advertising Manager 
Wants an Unusual Job 


Man with well-rounded agency ex- 
perience seeks opportunity where 
sales development requires intelli- 
gently planned merchandising and 
advertising direction. Proven rec- 
ord of constructive advertising de- 
velopment. Requires $5000 start. 

Address P. O. Box 346, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Better Printing for Less Money 
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“Truth Well Told” Emblem 
Now Trade-Marked 


Tue H. K. McCann Company 
New York, Jan. 21, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

About a year ago you ran in Prin1 
ers’ InK, as a matter of business in 
terest, an article in regard to copy- 
right registration of the emblem of our 
company bearing the inscription, ‘“Truth 
Well Told.” 

In this article due credit was given, 
and very properly so, to Arthur Middle- 
ton, an aggressive, and as you termed 
it, “persistent specialist,” on such mat 
ters. 

During the past year, Mr. Middleton 
has carried this work the balance of 
the way, and to-day we have received 
from him the official certificate of reg- 
istration from United States Patent 
Office of our trade-mark, the certificate 
being numbered 138,998, and bearing 
date of execution of January 18, 1921. 

Entire credit for this successful work 
belongs to Mr. Middleton, backed up, 
of course, by our interest in the matter 
which was largely excited by him. 

. L. Patmer, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Now It Is Jiffy-Pie 
The Jifty 
kesha, Wis., 





Dessert Company, Wau- 
maker of Jiffy-jell, is 
now advertising Jiffy-Pie, said to be 
“Real Lemon Pie by Simply Adding 
Water.” 

A free package is offered to purchas 
ers of two packages of Jiffy-Jell. News- 
paper advertisements contain a coupon 
for the grocer making the sale to turn 
in to the manufacturers for redemption 
at full retail price. 


C. F. Stickler in Charge of 
Underwear Advertising 


The advertising and 
ments of The Superior 
Company, Piqua, O., are at 
der the management of C. 
general manager. 





sales depart- 
Underwear 
resent un- 
. Stickler, 








oa FARMER 


SEN BELT —_ 





—and the 300 Mile Circle 


Take your map. Draw a 300-mile 
circle on it with Des Moines as a 
center. Then study it. This is the 
world’s greatest farm market and will 
justify the most intensive sales effort. 
“Towa Corn Belt” is first in this cir- 
cle, with 165,000 circulation. Use it. 


DES MOINES IOWA 
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nnouncing — 
the election of 


Fohn W. -Maclunis 


(Formerly of the DeVinne Press) as 
Vice-President of this Corporation, 


effective January Twentieth, 1921 


UREELAND PRESS, Inc. 
Phone 344 West 38th St., New York 
Fitz Roy 1626 Freperic L. Dion, Pres. 








If You Want the Best 


All the resources of our carefully- 
selected, thoroughly-trained organiza- 
tion of dependable Specialists in every 
detail of printing and binding are at 
the disposal of any individual or firm 
contemplating large volume editions. 


Special facilities for handling large 
orders of school books. 
References 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK PRESS 7H" ©. Winston Co 


J. B. Lippincott Co 
Scranton, Pa. ' Century Company 
Silrer-Burdett Co 











The . Little 





HE Schoolmaster feels like 

congratulating “Jim Henry” 
(Mennen salesman) on his daring 
in using the word “pragmatic” in 
his recent copy under the attractive 
head of “Home Brew.” For 
“pragmatic” is a good, palate- 
satisfying word, is new to adver- 
tising copy, and is therefore ar- 
resting. Highbrow literary cir- 
cles, however, have used it often 
enough in recent years to put it 
almost in the class of “clichés,” 
which, as defined in a recent con- 
tribution to Printers’ INK, are 
the hackneyed expressions to be 


found in all “lazy copy.” Other 
literarious words in the same 
class are “gesture,” in the sense 


of a proposal not meant to be car- 
ried out; and “intrigue,” as in the 
sentence, “his style has an in- 
triguing flavor.” 

What interests the Schoolmas- 
ter, however, is Jim Henry’s con- 
fession that he is not quite sure 
what “pragmatic” means, but that 
he always wanted to use it. The 
passage under discussion follows: 

why is it that Men- 
nen’s softens the beard so mar- 
velously without rubbing it in?’ 

“Frankly, I don’t know—or at 
least the reason too scientific 
for my somewhat pragmatic style. 

“*(T hope that word ‘pragmatic’ 
means what I think it does. I 
have always wanted to use it.)” 

This confession should awaken 
a sympathetic response, for who 
of us, copy writers and other 
kinds of scribes, have not carried 
around in our systems for years 
a word that we never found an 
opportunity to work off? For ex- 
ample, the Schoolmaster himself 
has often wanted to use the word 
“osmosis,” but he is not quite sure 
what it means and has never found 
a phrase in which it would fit. 
Doubtless there are other mem- 
bers of the Class who have felt 
a similar temptation with some 
teasing word 


is 


* 


168 





Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


Efficiency is practised by sensible 
people as a means to an end. There 
is such a thing, however, as carry- 
ing efficiency so far that it be- 
comes the end in itself and thus 
defeats the object for which it 
was created. Highly organized 
routine may become a lifeless ex- 
actitude and barriers are created 
which prevent a business man 
from seeing over the wall of his 
own efficiency. The Schoolmaster 
is moved to say, Beware of wor- 
shipping the letter of rules laid 
down for efficiency’s sake while 
forgetting their spirit. 

A business writer recently sent 
a reprint of an article concerning 
a subject he felt sure would in- 


terest him to an acquaintance, 
Fred. Mason, president of the 
Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara 


Falls, N. Y. The only acknowl- 
edgment he received was the re- 
turn of his letter, accompanied by 
the business card of Truman A. 
DeWeese, Director of Publicity, 
and a form-typed slip reading as 
follows: 





All communications referring 
to Shredded Wheat advertising 
should be addressed to the Di- 
rector of Publicity. Addressing 
such matters to other officers 
of the company is ill advised, 
is a waste of time, and is re- 
garded as an umnecessary an- 





noyance 








Cast-iron form answers like this 
were of course designed to save 
the time of important executives, 
but too often they result in the 
company’s good-will being  in- 
trusted to the office boy or the 
clerk who mails out the stereo 
typed replies. The Schoolmastet 
thinks it is deplorable that there 
are men in high business posi- 
tions who feel it necessary to 
surround themselves with Court 
Chamberlains, First-Gentlemen-in- 
Waiting, cup bearers and warders 
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American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


Department Stores 
Gain During | 1920 


The Federal Reserve Bank’s an- 
alysis of business conditions proves 
that during 1926, department stores 
gained in volume of business as 
compared with 1919. Two years 
ago we wrote the book ‘‘Points on 
Merchandising Advertised Prod- 
ucts Through Department Stores.” 
It is accepted by leading merchants 
and manufacturers as the best 
analysis of the subject. If you ap- 
preciate the importance of the 
department store to your business, 
write for this book—and investi- 
gate the service of this agency. 


Also write for ‘How to Judge 
an Advertising Agency.” 


»(ROSS= 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South Twelfth Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members Members 














National Outdoor Advtg. Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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UILDER 


The only building magazine devoted exclu- 
sively to permanent building materials and 
methods. Send for the “‘Reader Interest’’ 
story, circulation ‘ch Ars yw rate card. 
CLARE C. HOSMER, A. Vice-Pres. 











133 W. Washington $i. <7 








Attention, Manufacturers 


Are yeur goods sold in the New- 
somndtent Market? 
Here’s * epportunity of developing 
new trade 
EXCELLENT —~ and distribut- 
ing facilities offered by 


GERALD S.DOYLE, Manufacturers’ Agent 
$17 Water St., St. John’s, 
Newfoundland 


Unused Postage Bought 


We buy unused postage stamps of any amount 
or denomination for spot cash. Mail them to 
us, and receive cash by return mail. We also 
buy old gold, silver, platinum, diamonds, 
watches, jewelry, War Bonds and Stamps— 
anything valuable. Goods returned within 16 
days if you're not satisfied with the amount 
we return you. Bank references. The Ohio 
Smelting & Refining Co., 283 Lennox Bidg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








The DIRECT-MAIL “HOW” 
is answered in this nthi lot 
MAILBAG peers mail advertising. y~ ieee tom 
A/oumel of hose who have had practical experi- 
ae ence with letters, ta Ce lars 


gpclosures, house 

How to Wr rite Ketters that $1.00 
in; How to Collect a »y 

Mail; How to Conduct a Real a year 

Follow- Up; How to Use Mail tone 
-these and anier subjects covered 

if you want tc ep abreast of the 

latest in direct- mail work--if you want 
e biggest dollar’s worth you ever 

bought, send your subscription NOW 

MAILBAG PUBLISHING co. 
1804 E 40th Cleveland. © 








| 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


We failed to keep our 
promise to a client on 
November I11th 1918. 

Only the Armistice could 
make us do that. 

213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square Bryant 131 


The Master 
Letter Writer 


INCLUDING THE 
500 Master Business Letters 
BY AD-MAN DAVISON 
Highest-Paid Letter Writer in the World 
48-PAGE BOOKLET SENT FREE 
Address Desk 131 


ity Press, 681 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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at the postilion gate, all of whom 
are planted along the castle cor- 
ridors to see that no unwarranted 
communication reaches the throne 
without their inspection. It is an 
old-fashioned notion of business 
which persists despite the march 
of progress. 
* * * 

In personal selling it is always 
advantageous to the salesman if 
he can induce his prospect to take 
an active part in the canvass or 
demonstration. The Schoolmaster 
saw a new one the other day. 

He happened to be waiting in 
the reception room of a large 
manufacturing company when a 
salesman entered and asked the 
girl at the telephone board for 
the name of the office manager or 
head accountant. The salesman 
carried a well-known make of 
calculating device, in a rubber 
case, and deposited it on the floor 
close to the railing. When the 
office manager appeared the sales- 
man engaged him in conversation 
and apparently interested him in 
his approach. It was impossible 
for the Schoolmaster to hear what 
he said, but the fact that the office 
manager stayed to listen proved 
him to be interested. 

The salesman had talked for 
perhaps a minute and a half with- 
out eliciting any response. The 








L iS 
ADVERTISING 


ERYTHING — PROMPTLY 
PHONE ats files la selele) 
_ 171 MADISON AV ENUE 

sw YORK 











CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 


is an easy matter with the very newest 
labor-saving equipment and an up-to- 
date printing plant. Let us estimate 
on your publication and be convince 


THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 
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Every ADVERTISING MAN JUST PUBLISHED! 
EMPLOYER 
PUBLISHER Should Read —certiren 
CAPITALIST STENOGRAPHIC REPORT of the greatest 


DEBATE IN A DECADE! 


EDITOR 
copy WRITER = J“CAPITALISM vs. SOCIALISM” 


AVital Presentation of the Relations and Importance of Capital to Labor 








PROF. E. R. A. PROF. SCOTT 
SELIGMAN us. NEARING 
Head of the Dept. of Economics RAND —— Ay SOCIAL 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Greatest Economist in the U. 8. Foremost FE eer as Socialism 


INTRODUCTION BY : 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Editor ‘‘The Nation’’ 


Held in New York City, Lexington Theatre, January 23, 1921, Before an 
Audience of 3500 

48 Pages—Illustrated by Photographs of the Debaters 

Paper Cover, 50c; Cloth, $1.00 (By Mail 10c Extra) K 


THE FINE ARTS GUILD & 


27 WEST 8th STREET Dept. P NEW YORK CITY 














| Population 66,138 Trading Centre for 100,000 




















Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. Earning millions in ee? Paper established 1880 







Printing 19,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rates 6/4 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 











“GIBBONS Knows CANADA™ 


MONTREAL WoNN es 











BUSINESS STATIONERY 


SAMPLES ON REOULF I 


STEEL ENGRAVED or LITHOGRAPHED 


MORRISON 236 Powers Building ROCHESTER N ¥ 





172 


Salesman—business executive— 
sales correspondence and pro- 
motion work. Young man, 
thirty, with several years’ office 
experience. Wants 
position with a future for a 
worker—salary no object—can 
go anywhere. Best of refer- 
ences. Address L. C., Box 108, 
833 Peoples Gas Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


and road 


WILL BUY 
Advertising Agency 


With or Without “Recognition” 
J. A. D.,41 Park Row, N. Y., Suite 104 
Telephone Cort 4443 








® 


ASHLAND Ll 7052 


BOURGES SERVICE 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE ~ FLATIRON BLDG -175 FIFTH AVE 
PLANT-PARTOLA BLDG - 100 WEST 21ST 








Thompson's Colorgrams 


Effective because of 
merchandising force in 
every word and every picture 


GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


MA RYSVILLE 


CALIFORNIA 


—The Hub City of the great SACRA- 
MENTO VALLEY—the most impor- 
tant fruit and grainsection of the State. 
Most satisfactorily covered by The 
APPEAL—the morning paper of larg- 
est circulation north of Sacramento. 
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office manager stood with his 
hands in his pockets, partly turned 
away from the salesman, watch- 
ing the girl at the switchboard 
manipulate the plugs. Suddenly 
the salesman turned; walked over 
to his sample machine, brought it 
back to the office manager and 
without removing its cover, of 
fered it to him evidently for the 
purpose of allowing him to try 
its weight. He held it toward him. 
The office manager made no move 
to take it. Tableau. Not a move 
made the salesman. There they 
stood for perhaps twenty seconds, 
the salesman looking steadily at 
his prospect as though patiently 
but confidently waiting for him to 
take the machine. At length the 
office manager took his eyes from 
the switchboard plugs to the ma 
chine in the salesman’s hands. 

It was a contest of will. Dur 
ing this time no word had been 
spoken on either side. Perhaps 
the office manager thought the 
slight move he had made would 
induce the salesman to go on with 
has talk. But it did not.. Had he 


done so, he would amt 


have lost out. The salesman never 
took his eyes off his prospect’s 
face. Twenty seconds, perhaps, 


passed in another tableau. Then 
the office manager suctumbed and 
took the machine in his hands. 
The salesman never allowed him 
to pass it back. Whenever he 
tried to do so, he diverted his at- 
tention or pretended not to notice. 
At length he carried it over to 











Los Angeles — The argest city in the West 


IN LOS ANGELES 


IT Is THE 





MEMBER A. B. C. 
Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


Largest Daily , aeteoelh in 
the West 
REPRESENTATIVES 


hicago: 
G. Logan Payne Co., 
432 Marquette Bidg. 





New 
Lester J. Clarke, 
604 Times Bldg. 
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a nearby table. The salesman fol 


lowed, told him to take the cover 
operation. 


off and try a simple 
From this point on the prospect 
conducted the demonstration. 


Whether a sale was made or not, 
the Schoolmaster does not know. 
What he does know is that the 


office manager was in a fair way 
of selling himself when last seen. 
The importance of getting the 
prospect to take an active part in 
the demonstration cannot be over- 
emphasized, although, of course, 
the methods employed will vary 
in different cases. Certain buyers 
would resent being made contest- 
ants in a “battle of wills” such as 
is outlined above. 


Ad Men’s Post to Meet 


Ad Men’s Post 209, American Legion, 
will meet at the New York Advertising 
Club on February 8 at 8 p. m. Per- 
manent organization has not been 
effected and consequently new members 
may still enter the post on an equal 
footing with those at*present enrolled. 


W. J. Burns Account with 


Logan Agency 
The W. J. Burns International De 
tective Agency, New York, and the 
Fred Goat Machinery Co., “special ma- 
chinery specialists,” of Brooklyn, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
Logan, Inc., Néw York. 


OSTAGE 


BUSINESS 
IMAGAZINE 


Letters, Circulars, Booklets, 
Catalogs, House Magazines— 
if prepared and used intel- 
ligently—can sell anything. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE TELLS HOW 


$2.00 a year—12 numbers. 


18 East 18th Street, New York 


Direct-Mail 
Advertising 
and Selling 
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ARTIST 


wanted by promotion department of 








Chicago newspaper, for work on 
men’s fashions. Address ‘‘W. T. S.,”” 
Box 121, care Printers’ Ink, 833 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 














REBLE YOUR 
MAIL ORDERS 


Pallen’s Triple ‘‘Master’’ Mail 
Order Device will pull a 
higher percentage of cash 
orders than any other method 
known. Write for Sample. 


J.PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 
























-“f APITOL TRADE MARK 


PROTECTS 
4 your trade-marks and labels by 
registration and copyright in the 
J. S. or abroad. A highly trained 
corps of specialists 

Representation All Over the World 


472 EB. Water St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE 
DATA senvice. 


February Bulletin—sent you without 
sost—tells you now you can nave the lat latest data 
on sales, advertising siness itions for 
irstant pocket reference. Ask for it. 

THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Life Building, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 

















| Oey slob a -34-) 
Covers THE CONSTRUCTION FIELD 


ABC ABP 


NEW T 





Mail Order 
ADVERTISING 


For one client we are successfully sell- 


ing coal in carload lots by mail-order 
process. here is almost no limit to 
the possibilities of mail-order trade 
wherein postage stamps often save the 
usually heavy expenses of salesmen, 
Consult us. No charge. We may sur- 
prise you. 220 West 42nd St., New, 
York City. Bryant 5907. : 


SCOTT & SCOTT 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 


cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “PrinTErs’ 
No order accepted for less than two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 


Ink” cost fifty-five cents a line for 














HELP WANTED 


Established New York trade magazine 
wants writer with news sense and edi- 
torial capabilities who is able to advance 
himself. State salary and full details 
in letter. Address Box 829, P. I. 


COPY W RI TER—Man with retail store 
or advertising agency experience. Must 
know general merchandise for position 
in Retail Service Department of large 
Chicago jobbing house. Box 821, P. I. 














Sales Representative 


A conservative financial institution in 
New York City asks us to find them a 
strong personal salesman who has proved 
his capacity, not merely as a salesman, 
but also as a leader and handler of men. 

His work will consist largely of per- 
sonal salesmanship, but as he goes along 


he will take over’ increasing responsi- 
bilities in the management of other 
salesmen. Box 811, Printers’ Ink. 





Opportunity for Circulation Man 


Position is open with established publishing 
house for man to handle magazine circulation 
work. Splendid opportunity for energetic man. 
Must be analytical and thorough, with aggres- 
sive sales enthusiasm. Experience in technical 
field and knowledge of mail-order work will 
help. In writing, give full details of educa- 
tion, experience and other qualifications, age 
and salary desired. 


Box 822, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Can You Make Good? 


Are you trained in -the detail of 
an advertising department? 

Are you between 25 and 30? 

Have you vision, good judgment, 
ambition and personality—the ability 
to make yourself liked by others 
around you? 

Can. you be prompt, courteous, ac- 
curate, broad-minded and dependable? 

Would you like an opportunity to 
connect with the advertising depart- 
ment of an Eastern manufacturer, 
where you would be made assistant 
to the advertising manager as soon 
as you prove yourself capable? 

State salary expected and give full 
details in first letter. Address Box 








807, care of Printers’ Ink. 

















NEW YORK REPRESENTATION 
Live, progressive Chicago business pub 
lication can use experienced advertising 
salesman. Write only, to L. Met 
calfe, Hotel Endicott, New York City. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
wanted for an agency handling retail 
store accounts. We want a man who 
can write forceful copy and make 
strong layouts for newspaper ads. 
Write, stating experience, age and sal 
ary desired. RAPID LETTER SHOP, 
Inc., Albert G. Schwartz, Pres., 511 
Walnut St., McKeesport, Pa. 


WANTED 


BUSINESS - MANAGER 
SOUTHERN DAILY 


Experienced man of agreeable, yet ag 
gressive personality. Must know busi 
ness, circulation and mechanical ends of 
newspaper. The man we want is now 
employed on a paper of size in some 
live town. To that man we can offer 
an attractive and permanent proposition 
Address Box 809, Printers’ Ink. 

RRA ARREARS Re MBE 
We need immediately for 
our foreign field two ex- 
perienced live men to call 
on agencies and manufac- 
turers for a monthly maga- 
zine, situated in St. 
Mo., with a 
15,000 
living in the city and county 
of St. Louis. Full informa- 
tion should be given in your 
first letter, as to experience, 
salary, etc. Address C. M. 
YOUNG, c/o MOTOR 
VOGUE, Automobile Club 
of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo 
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Retoucher wanted immediately by The 
Illustrated Review. Must be thor- 
oughly competent for Rotogravure work 
and willing to live in rural Cali- 
fornia. Write or wire Charles Bor- 
roughs, Atascadero, Cal. 





Executives and business men (all lines) 
now earning or capable of earning 
$2,500 to $10,000 a year—do you 
wish to locate in the Southwest or 
West? Are you interested in enter- 
ing into negotiations whereby you 
might make an agreeable change in 
business connections? If so, com- 
municate with us_in_ strictest - con- 
fidence, without ong yourself in 
the least. Dept. E., 502 Martin Bldg., 
El Paso, Texas. 





A large, progressive New York retail 
store is seeking the services of an 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Department Store Experience Is 
Not Absolutely Necessary 


The successful applicant will have 
a thorough command of the Eng- 
lish language, with decided liter- 
ary qualities; he will have a work- 
ing knowledge of merchandise and 
merchandising in general; he will 
have an intimate knowledge of 
theoretical and practical psychol- 
ogy, especially as applied to gen- 
eral and direct advertising; he 
will have an esthetic sense, temp- 
ered by sound business judgment. 


He will also be thoroughly ac- 
quainted and experienced with 
typography, layouts and all other 
technicalities of advertising. He 
must be an effective organizer, 
and be able to realize co-operation 
between himself and the sales 
executives of the store; to do 
that he must possess tact, amiabil- 
ity and determination. 


The application should contain full 
details of previous experience to 
receive consideration. 


Box 627, 209 Cable Building, New York 








Advertising Solicitor 
Wanted 


Exceptional opportunity 
for high pressure sales- 
man favorably known to 
New York hotels and 
shops. High-grade man 
can make big income. 
Write fully to Fifth 
Avenue, Box 812, Print- 


ers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—Business manager for ag- 
ricultural publication, with thorough 
knowledge of advertising circulation 
methods. Prefer one who can make 
some investment, This is one of the 
biggest opportunities we know of for a 
wide-awake, experienced farm paper 
man. Address Box 818, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING 
SALESMAN 


We want an experienced live wire 
who controls real business. Well 
established plant with complete 
facilities for Catalogue, Process 
Printing and Advertising Litera- 
ture. Good proposition to right 
man. Write in first letter complete 
experience. Box 833, Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Brehmer Wire Stitcher, capacity 1/5”, 
Nos. 25 to 30 round or flat wire, 
hand or foot power; excellent condi- 
tion. $40.00 Address Box 840; care 
of Printers’ Ink, 


THE LEVELLED LANCE FREE 
LANCES 


For New York Advertisers and Adver- 
tising Agencies. If you have some copy, 
give him a call at Printers’ Ink, Box 808. 


Publisher-Agency-Printer 
Advertising Artist, all around commer- 
cial man seeks small private office with 
good light. Box 830, Printers’ Ink. 


‘Printing Plants and Businesses 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 














House-organs, folders, booklets, ete. 
> om equipped concern doing work for 

New York firms for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100 





SELL SYNDICATED ADVERTISING 
15 Retail Plans, ranging from Banks 
to Grocery Stores. Each plan tested, 
prepared in breezy Western style—easy 
to sell. Liberal commission. T. Ben 
Meldrum Company, Ogden, Utah. 





PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION! We-fur- 
nish MSS. on all subjects by competent 
authors. Will take advertising in ex- 
change for all or part of our service. 
Reasonable rates. Write us your wants. 
Literary Bureau, Pub. Dept., Box 170, 
Hannibal, Missouri. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


about to be opened by successful adver- 
tising solicitor. Correspondence invited 





from Publisher on representation 
in this territory. Addr 
Printers’ Ink, 


ess E. C. L., 
1 Beacon St., Boston. 
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EDITORS—Prominent Engineer writes 
Entertaining, Interesting, Instructive 
articles on subjects in field of Engineer- 
ing, Economics, Industrial Relationships. 
Everyday language used. Assignments, 
or will select own subjects. Address 
Engineer, care of Mr. Cox, Room 312, 
30 Church Street, New York City. 


PUBLISHERS 

Firm of Special Representatives, 
well established in the New Eng- 
land field (Boston headquarters), 
will consider adding one large 
consumer magazine to their list. 
Correspondence invited. Address 
Box 826, Printers’ Ink. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


An established publishing busi- 





ness with a large advertising 
patronage; the acknowledged 


leader in its field, is capable of 
development, for 
conditions are 


world-wide 
which 
exceptionally favorable. 


present 


The elderly men now control- 


ling the business intend to be 
actively interested, but do not 
want to assume all of the bur- 


den of new development. 

The situation offers an excel- 
lent opportunity to a young man 
of constructive ability, who can 
also command the _ necessary 
capital for development. 

Correspondence is desired only 
with those who can comply with 


Box 810, P. I. 


the conditions. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST 
Experience in layout, lettering, design 
and pen line drawings, desires position. 
Would consider part time or piece work. 
Best references. Box 832, Printers’ Ink. 


| Employer Wanted 


Live copy man, 26, college grad- 
uate, newspaper publicity training, 
desires position with an oppor 
tunity. Can you use me? Address 
Box , Printers’ Ink. 








825 
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831, P. | 


Assistant Advertising 
oughly familiar with 
publications and agencies. 
cation Age 35, married. 
sired, $50 _Per week. Box 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


Young man, 21. Experienced copy writ 
ng, drawing. Handle printing, engrav 
ing, paper, catalog and booklet make-up. 
Box 843, Printers’ Ink 

Available soon. Comes recommended 
College graduate; age 24; sound mer 
chandising copy. All or half time, per 
manent. Advertising experience. Good 


correspondent; accurate. Box 836, P. 1 





Business Ahead! 
In the new competition YOU need a 
competent assistant. Thorough, syste- 
matic, creative, research, promotion, 
house-organ. 24. Box 824, P. I. 





. . . 
Junior Advertising Man 
For Copy or Production Department. 
Have had an agency experience. Ad 
dress Box 835, Printers’ Ink. 





MECHANICAL PRODUCTION CHIEF 
Young man, ambitious and reliable, de 
sires position as mechanical production 
chief or assistant. 3 years’ agency expe 





rience. Address Box 839, Printers’ Ink 
And any other kind. Copy writer and 
circulation expert wants part. time. 
Address Box 819, Printers’ Ink, 





FREE LANCE WRITER 


Simple, sincere copy with’ a punch that 
brings results. Effective layouts. Box 
816, Printers’ Ink 


A MAN IN NEW YORK 
WANTS COMMISSION ONLY 
Was high man selling classified advertis- 
ing. Wants to represent publisher in 
New York or East. Must be good, sal 
able, renewable, proposition that would 
permit serious able man successfu! fu- 
ture. Will open New York office; maxi- 
mum commission required. Please give 
complete information; quick action nec 

essary. Box 827, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Manager 


I want a position as Advertising Man- 
ager with a national advertiser. Have 
been Advertising Manager twelve years; 
Advertising Agency Copy and Plan man 


three years; District Sales Manager 
three years. I know magazine, news 
paper, poster, store display, dealers’ 
service and novelty advertising thor 


Have lad experience in buy 


oughly. 
creating advertising 


ing, selling and 


material and printed matter. Refer 
with permission to present and past em 
ployers. Age 40, married. Address 
Post Office Box-579, Chicago, III. 
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Advertising man, engineering experi- 
ence, wishes to connect with Manhattan 
firm which desires to build up a depart- 
ment for intensive direct mail advertis- 
ing in connection with other publicity 
work. Box 813, Printers’ Ink. 


FOUR YEARS’ AGENCY EXPERI- 
ENCE—checking, forwarding, produc- 
tion (engraving, printing,’etc.), layouts, 
copy writing, assistant account execu 
tive. Practical printer. Three years in 
present connection. I want a job with 
plenty of elbow room for an ambitious 
young man, 26 years old. Moderate 
starting salary. Box 820, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING SALESMAN — Long 
and successful experience in general 
magazine, class and trade journal fields, 
including charge of department and 
manager New York and Eastern office, 
seeks opening estabished publisher. 
Large acquaintance, good standing ad- 
vertisers and agencies. Best references. 
Box 828, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager of large Western 
hardware jobber wishes bigger opportu- 
nity. Could take charge of advertising or 
dealer service department of large manu- 
facturer. Familiar with jobbers’ and 
dealers’ problems. Can plan campaigns, 
write copy, make layouts, and handle 
large or small catalogues. Young, ambi- 
tious, and a tireless worker. Married. 
Address Box 823, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Thoroughly schooled in advertising, sell- 
ing and publishing problems. Successful 
salesman; effective writer; efficient or- 
ganizer. Demonstrated capacity for 
earnest and devoted services. Good rec- 
ord of results. Highest references. Single, 
Christian. Clean habits of life; age 26. 
On account of firm’s financial condition 
seeks new connection for first time in 
ten years. Prepared to go anywhere. 
Salary $3,000. en 838, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—AN 
OPPORTUNITY IN 
ADVERTISING 


There is somewhere a manufac- 
turer or business house which 
is looking ahead of this period 
of momentary business depression 
and laying plans for big sales 
work. The work will be along 
advertising or merchandising lines, 
or sales promotion. I should like 
to get in touch with such a com- 
pany either to help them with the 
necessary preliminary work or to 
join them when the right time 
comes. I am advertising manager 
of a food product, am college bred 
and have had ten years’ experience 
with one of the largest advertisers. 
Address Box 814, Printers’ Ink. 
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PRINTERS’ SERVICE—PROMOTION 
MAN—Agency or Adv. Manager’s As- 
sistant—HIGH-GRADE COP Y—PUB- 
LICITY MAN—WIDE EXPERIENCE. 
DE TAILS? Box 842, Printers’ Ink. 
“ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
Gradual disintegration of well-known 
farm paper organization re nders avail 
able capable salesman. With firm for 
over ten years: Christian; 26. Ade 
quate proof of maturity and fitness for 
responsible position. Box 837, P. I. 





As a Rule— 
I’m pretty modest. But I'll say now 
that if you need a young advertising 
man who can absorb responsibility and 
conquer detail—well, I’m here. Address 
Box 841, Printers’ Ink. 








ee 
Publicity Woman 
Newspaper reporter, woman, wants 
position where five years of writ- 
ing and editing is an asset. Cap- 
able of directing others. Some 
experience in motor trades pub- 
licity. Box 834, Printers’ Ink. 














A Live Wire Engraving 
Superintendent 


Seeks a change. Now handling four- 
camera shop. Highly efficient and practi- 
cal man, Instructor, as well as an execu 
tive. Knows real printing plates. Ad- 
dress Printers’ Ink, Box 817 











A Real Advertising or 
Account Manager 


This man locates prospects, solves 
their merchandising problems by 
executing for them his clearly 
thought out plans, and so makes 
clients that stick to the agency he 
is associated with in a managerial 
capacity. 

He invites closest scrutiny of his 
eleven years’ continuous record of un- 
usual success as account executive with 
three hundred million dollar corporation. 

He has a record of conspicuous suc- 
cess as a copy writer, layout expert, art 
director, service manager, plan and idea 
man, merchandising expert, account 
handler and business getter. 

His experience covers the following 
fields: Automobile accessory, electrical 
apparatus and supplies, ball bearings, 
pianos, refrigerators, chemical engineer- 
ing, machine tools, heating and ventilat- 
ing apparatus, and others. 

A new association is invited that will 
permit him to earn $6,000 a year. Ad- 
dress E. C., Box 815, Printers’ Ink. 
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Out In Denver 


The Mid-West Creamery 
writes: “Weare very well 





pleased with the results 
| we have obtained through 
| Outdoor Advertising* 
and expect to continue 
using both the bulletins 
and posters indefinitely.” 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


* Painted Display Advertising 
Poster Advertising 
Electric Spectacular Advertising 





— Nationwide 
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now has the 


largest morning 


circulation in 


New York City. 














